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97 4 — 12H xa - ,aii xa 

__ i 7 B'E X B'E'x 

— 1 9 The whole Equation in this line fhould ftand thus : 


„„ 4VB'= BE'xA / B'+|B y E / _i 

as TFs r_+ TW& ** 

4tli from bottom, for ABC read ~f 

3d- and 4th from bottom the whole Equation fhould ftand thus: 

2 n* a 2 on -f- 4 navux Ytwx* w+J 

4 b 

In the laft line of this page, and middle of the Equation, the 
two vinculum lines fhould be placed thus / t b+2<w+zn r &c. 
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sq 

— y' ' 
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Of; 
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W = X^/% 
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laft line 

jftr Put D 

E read Put D 8 


fame ! 

line, for A C a = 

= v*+ 

read AS* 

146 

1 % 

for 

r = 

-rtf read r = 
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17 

for 

as 

read a S and for 

Prob. 8 1 read Prob. 5 5 

150 

7 

for 

p 

xg*w in the 

Denominator of the Fraction, read P xg W 

— 

*4 

for 

ft* 

- 1 read n - 

- l' 



6th from the bottom, for v 'w a "+9Pw+ i8p“-w -y? read. 


v'w^ + qpw + i8p’-w -3P 
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Wage* him* • 

351 1 for <33 + ^3 read a 3 + P 

— 32 for EZEEEE 1 1 read EEEtEi _ 

a a a 

152 1 5 jfor To the value of at, add the Denominator 2 

— 2d from the bottom, /or sb~r read Sb~r 

J S 3 2 /?r -\-r"W read -fr*w 

— 3 f Qr + x ' rea d +x 

— 5 f or Jrt rea d ~t 

— * 9 for the vs read the v’s 

1 55 ■ — for wzP in the middle of the Equation, read w+zP 

156 15 /or — 3« 2 a? read 

157 laft /or + 1694,7® read = 1694,7ft 

158 19 for P + d fac* + d) read P + d= (ad ^d) 

— 20 for +qf read +$f, and lines 3d and 6th from bottom, for -\-qd l 

read +9 d* 

159 — f n the 1 ft, 2d, 4th, and 5th Equations, for + d ,J \± read + df 

and the 5th and 6th Equations, for +qd* read + gi 2 
540 12 for Sun or Moon read Sun and Moon. 

549 ““ f or c y Ie read cycle 

— . Note at bottom for addiflive read additive 

552 26 after the word Europeans put a colon. 

SSI *4 f or exceed read exceeds 

— 23 for S + jL=/j _reads-\-±=B 

— 25 make the fame correction. 

560 1 1 for were read was, and for leave read leaves. 

573 and 574 wherever the name fat Karnob occurs read Jatok Jrnob. 

There are fome other overlights, or errours of the prefs, both in punc- 
tuation and orthography, which the reader is deftred to correct. 




THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, having rcfolved to 
■give, with eachfuhfequent Vt olwne of their researches , 
a UJl of fuch Oriental Suhje&s as require farther 
ittuf ration; have feleBed for the prefent , and 
hereby invite communications on 



L RELIGIon > POLICY, JURISPRUDENCE, , MANNERS AND 

■CUSTOMS. 

U A N aCCUrate def «iptkn of the different feffivals and faffs prevalent 
Xlt in India-; together with an inveftigation of their origin, and of 
the reafon and fignificatidn of their peculiar ceremonies. 

As thofe are very numerous, the following are fpecified as objefts of pri- 
mary inquiry., 

Among the Hindus, 

Doorga Pooja, or Dosser ah, 

Kalee Pooja, or Dew a lee, 

JONMON AsHTOMEE, 

Churkh Pooja, 


v desiderata. 

Account of the pilgrimage to the temple of Jag ah at, ha at Purfotm. 

Among the ik fufuhnans. 

Eed n Zo ha, 

Eed ul Fetr, 

Eed Ghudeer. _ .... 

i Ah enumeration of the different calls of Hindu, with the cuftoms 
peculiar to each, as .sifting in' the prcfcnt time.-See an enumerate from 

the ancient Smfcrk records, Jflitick Refmrcies, Vol. V. p. S3- 

A conn ected hiftory of the feveral Mufulmm tribes, exifting m 

. : v . * '■ 

India. , r 

Among thefe, an account of the lingular tribe known by the name cl 

Bohra , is particularly required. 

+ , What kinds of oaths are confuted as peculiarly binding by the 

different tribes and feds in Einduftan ? 

r. What hiftorical monuments remain of the government, ana the 

fyftem of police which obtained in Hiniujlm, previoufly to the Mufnlm* 
invafion? 


II. GEOGRAPET. 

i. A CATALOGUE of the names of Towns, Countries, Provinces, Ri- 
vers and Mountains, from the Sbaflers and Pur anas, with their moaern 
names annexed ; and a coned lift, acceding to the oriental orthography, 
of the Towns, &c. mentioned by Major Renneit, and other European 
Geographers. The etymology, as far as praaicable, would alfo be defire- 

a*ble * 

2 . What were the geographical and '-political divifions of the country, 
before the Mufulman invafion ? ' - 

III. B 10 G RAP ET. 

r. Accurate tranllations of the accounts given of the life and an- 



DESIDERATA. v 

tions of Bouddha, by the priefts of his fed. 

2. To inquire if there be any accounts remaining of Chauchas an, 
Gonagom and Gaspa j whom the Burmas reprefent as having preceded 
Godama. 

3. The hiftory of MahAmoony, a difciple, or follower of Godama, 
to whom, alfo, adoration is paid, by many among the worlhippers of 
Bouddha. 

4. A history of thofe faints, philofophers, &c. either male or fe- 
male, who have become famous, in modern times, among the nations and 
religious feds that inhabit India . 

IV. COMMERCE, NATURAL BISTORT, MATERIA MEDIC A. 

1. To inquire into the ftate of the commerce of India, previoufly to 
the firft fettlement of Europeans. 

2. To afcertain the different trees which produce Gamboge , or a gum- 
refin refembling it % to inveftigate the qualities of the drug, as procured 
from each of thofe trees, among which we may reckon the following: 

Cambogia Gut fa. Lin. 

Garcinia Celebica. Lin. 

Stalagmitis Cambogioides. Kcen. 

Hypericum Pomiferum, Rox. 

To procure accurate figures of the Stalagmitis Cambogioides , or the Ceylon 
tree, and of the tree which yields this drug in Cambodia. Laftly, to deter- 
mine whether all thofe trees may not be referred to one Genus. 

3. To afcertain from what country the root commonly called Columbo 
is procured ; and to give a botanical defcription and figure of the plant to 
which it belongs. 

4. The botanical names of plants mentioned in the Hindu books of 
Materia Medic a. . 





vi D ESI DERATE 

5. To (up ply. the deficiencies which remain in the accounts of the pro*- 
dudion of Borax,, in the neighbourhood of Tibet and Napa!, as delivered' 
by Mr. Blank and Father Joseph de R&wato, in the- Philpfophical 
Tran fad ions, vol. 77. 

6. Whether the Tobacco plant was known i n Asia, before the difco- 
very of America j- and whether the edid, laid to have been- publiftied by 
Aurungsebe, . againff the life of that plant, be authentic ? 

V. MEDICINE and SURGERT. 

Iv History of that peculiar inflammation of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, termed Naur a,, with the mode of treatment by the natives. 

2. History of inoculation for the Small-Pox, among the Hindus . 

3. Antiquity of the venereal difeafe in India ; and the knowledge 
which the ancient Hindu phyficians had of its cure. 

4. Their treatment of the Leprofy ; with fome account of the different 
fpecies of that difeafe-, which are met with among the natives of India . 

5. : How long have the natives poffeffed the art of couching, for a 

catarad, and from what fource did they obtain it ? 

VI. LANGUAGE , LITERATURE. 

1.. How many dialeds- are there of the Hinduwee, i. e. of languages 
conneded with the Sdnfcrit ; and in what parts of India were they, or are 
they- fpoken ?- . . . .. . 

2. What general term had the natives of In dia before the Mufulman 
invafion, to defignate what we imply by the term Hindu ? 

3. To obtain as full a catalogue as poffible, of books in the Sanfcrit and 
other Hindwwee languages j containing the following particulars, as far as 
they can be, afeertained, viz. the names of the authors, the fiibjeds,, the 
dates, the age of the moft ancient manufcript of each now known toexiftj 
and the places where the. books are new to be found*. 
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i. 

A DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED AT A MEETING 

OF THE 

ASIATICS SOCIETY, 

ON THE 1 8 TH OF JANUARY, 1798, 

BE SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, KNIGHT. 

PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

I F I commence with diffidence and timidity the duties of an office to 
which your fuffrages have advanced me, it is not merely becaufe I con- 
fider the objects of our refearches, as by their extent difficult to be compre- 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized ; for obftacles like 
thefe will only be encountered by me in common with you, and if they are 
encountered with vigour, they may be furmounted by diligence. 

My fears proceed from difcOutagements peculiar to myfelf. He who 
fits in this chair is expofed to cenfure not only by his own defeats but by 
the virtues of his predeceffors. I am to fuperintend the inquiries and pre- 
fide at the meetings of this learned Society, in the place fucceffiyely vacat- 

■ ' . . ' A ' ■ 
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®d by two Prefidents, not only equally eminent for extent of learning and 
elfegance of didtiony for ffrength of comprehenfion and clearnefs of explana- 
tion, but alfo equally devoted from their early youth to Oriental ftudies. 

With Sir William' Jones, who may not improperly be called the fa- 
ther, as well as firft President of this Society, I deem myfelf happy to have 
become acquainted when he entered the univerfity,, a boy juft come from 
fchool. I had then many opportunities to obferve the wonderful progrefs 
which he had already made in the antient languages of Europe ; of which 
let one. infiance fuffice. He had compofed and brought with him to .Oxford 
a comedy written in Greek verfe, of the poetical powers whereof I will not 
now venture to fpeak : he himfelf appears not to have thought very highly 
of it in that refpect. He considered with Horace that 
“ Membranis intus positis , delete licebit 5> 

<c Quod non edideris , 5> 

and in fadt he never did' publifh it. But the verification afforded 
a wonderful example of diligence and accuracy, of exuberance of (lyle, 
and power of expreflion in Greek. It comprifed all' the different kinds 
of metre which are to be found in the dramatick writings of Greece ; and 
Dodtor Thomas Somner of Harrow , the bed; judge of the fubjedt per- 
haps then in England , declared, after reading it,, thai.it did. not contain one 
metrical errous- 

Within a very few years after this, and while the moft laborious ftu- 
dent I ever knew was ftill in his minority both legal and academical, an 
undergraduate in the Univerfity, and confiderably under the age whicfr the 
law calls the age of difcreiion, the cafual fight of a folia volume filled with 
ex trad s from Arabic k manufcripts afforded me an opportunnity of learning 
that he had, filled (in all), four fuch volumes with fimilar extrads,; made 


with his own' hand in the Bodleian library, where though &n undergractu*. 
ate he was by fpeeial favour permitted to ftudy. - Many ofHhefe extracts 
were probably made from manufcripts of which no other copies are known 
to be extant, and it is certain that all of them were tranfcribed from books, 
which, according to the laws of that library, could not be carried out of it. 
Had they been lefs rare and more acceffible, they would hardly have been 
tranfcribed by Sir William Jones at the expen fe of fo much time as they 
required, for I have reafon to believe that, in his own opinion, their intrin- 
fic merit was not very great. I have mentioned thefe fails becaufe they 
are not generally known ; but as I do not mean to pronounce an eulogy on 
Sir Wllliam Jones, nor to attempt even the flighted (ketch of his life 
and writings, I iliall not dwell on the extraordinary diligence with which 
he laboured in the mines of jurifprudence, at the fame time that he purfu- 
ed the ftudy of oriental learning ; neither (hall I enter upon a critical exa- 
mination of the voluminous and convincing proofs he gave the pitblick of 
his pre-eminence in both. I (hall content myfelf with obferving that if 
ever the English fettlements in India (hall add, to the fplendour of their prof- 
perity in commerce and war, the honour and pride of having, beyond all 
former example, communicated to Europe the wifdom and learning of Asia, 
for that well-earned honour, that juft principle of -honed pride, they muft 
own themfelves indebted to Sir William. Jones. 

. - • . ; ' • v..; . . . . ; . ; . . 

- For my firft acquaintance with Sir John Shore, considerably more than 
twenty years ago, I was obliged to my late brother William .Chambers, 
afterwards a very worthy and refpedtable member of this Society, and I be- 
lieve much beloved by all who knew him. Mr. Shore and he were then 
very young fervants of the Eajl India Company, of congenial minds, and 
attached to each other by (imilarity of ftudies and purfuits, having both 
in ..making their choice of life pitched upon the ftudy of Asiatkk Ian- 

Az 
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guages, as the mode in which they could ferve the Company with moil ho* 
nour and advantage to their employers and themfelves. I may, I believe, 
venture confidently to add that the East India Company had not at that time 
any two fervants fo young and fo well acquainted (at the fame time) with the 
languages and learning of Asia, and particularly with the Persian tongue, 
apd the authours who have written in it. Pardon, Gentlemen, this mention of 
a. much loved and much lamented brother, to which I have been tempted by 
the pleafure of uniting his name with that of our late much honoured 
Prefident. 

Soon after the time of which I have fpoken, my brother, led by motives- 
of private convenience, betook hinafelf to an humble courfe of life, in which 
he paffed his days with more utility than luftre, but without ever deferring 
his favourite fiudies, ’till it pleafed the Almighty that he fhould reft from 
his labours. Mr. Shore with that confcioufnefs which every great mind 
has of its own powers, was not content merely to perfevere with affiduity in 
his. attention to Persian literature, but applied himfelf at the fame time to eve- 
ry fcience and every part of knowledge which might qualify him for the 
inoft important and fplendid offices in the British dominions in Asia. He be- 
came eminent for his minute acquaintance with the revenues of Bengal , as well 
as for his general {kill in finance ; for his knowledge of the politicks of 
dia in particular, as well as of the fcience of Government in general ; and no 
ope was furprifed when after vifiting his native country, he returned to 
Bengal as Sir John Shore, the deftined fucceffor of Lord Cornwallis. 

T-o fp.eak of his conduct fince he became Governor General, would be 
unbecoming), becaufe prefumptuous, and is totally unnecefiary, becaufe al- 
nppj^ every member of this Society is as well acquainted with his merits as 
heap be. I mention him as- Governor General only becaufe while in that 


ftatlon he accepted the office of our Prefident, and proved to us by his ex- 
ample that neither the cares of Government, nor the multifarious duties of a 
Governor General, are inconfiftent with a very confiderable and ufeful de- 
gree of attention to Asiatick refearches. 

Such have been the two former Prefidents of the Asiatick Society. That 
by the choice of this learned affembly I am called into the place which they 
have vacated, as it depreffes my hopes, fo it mull: excite my diligence. 
Abilities no man has the power of conferring on himfelf, but fidelity and 
indufiry are always attainable. 

When fome refpedlable members of this Society firft mentioned to me 
their own wifh and that of others that I fhould fucceed Sir John Shore 
in this chair, I told them, with great franknefs and fincerity, that I did not 
think I had either health, or leifure, or ability to perform as I could wifh 
the duties of the office, and particularly that I thought myfelf deficient in 
one attainment which might be expedfced in a Prefident, in as much as I 
have but a flight and fuperficial knowledge of any Asiatick language. Some 
qualifications for the prefidency the partiality of friendfhip may perhaps dis- 
cover in me, and thefe, whatever they may be, fhall be devoted, as far as 
health and freedoni from, bufinefs will permit, to the purpofes of the So- 
ciety. If it is now too late, at the age of fixty, greatly to increafe my own 
flock of Oriental literature, I will at lead endeavour to promote the in- 
creafe of it in others. 

“ Et fungar vice cotis; acutum 
“ Reddere quce ferrim valet, exsors ipse secandid* 
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NARRATIVE of a- JOURNEY from AGRA to OUJEIN. 

By William Hunter, Efq , 

B EFORE entering on the following narrative, it will be proper to de- 
tail fome of the principal circumftances, which led to thejourney, 
that is the fubjed of it. About the month of September 1790, Sindiah, 
who was engaged; in a war with the Rajahs of Jayanagar and- Joudbpoor, but 
had, for about two years, remained quiet at Matra , and confided the opera- 
tions of the campaign to his generals j thought it expedient (although his 
arms had lately been crowned with fignal fuccefs, at Meertah, where the 
whole force of Joudbpor was,,, with great daughter,, overthrown). to take the 
field in perform 

Wap his intention was certainly known, Major Palmer, the E'nglifB 
refident at his court, who was then at Agra , offered to accompany him 
on the expedition. He replied, that as he expeded to return foon, he was 
unwilling to put the refident to an unneceffary inconvenience. Sindiah di~ 
reded his courfe towards Jayanagar, which, being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unexperienced, devoted to 
pleaiure,, incapable of ferious attention, and irrefolute. in* his souncils, was. 
thrown into the greateff confternation. The Rajah and his ally of Joudbpcer 
gladly fubmitted to any conditions of peace that Sindiah thought proper to- 
didate. They agreed to- pay a- heavy fine, and a confiderable annual tri- 
bute j and they ceded the fortrefs and diftrid of Ajmer e , which had been 
furrendered to them, in a treacherous, or cowardly manner, during the war* 
by the- officer to whom Sindiah intruded their defence. 


Karrative of a Journey 


Having brought this affair to a happy conclusion, Sindiah marched to 
Jjimere, where he was joined by his army from Joudhpoor. Here, he had 
not remained long, before he was invited, by the Rana of Oudipoor, to aflift 
him in recovering his authority, and in reducing to obedience Bheem 
Sing, the governor of the fortrefs of Cheitore, who had thrown off his al- 
legiance, and was in arms againft his fovereign. The Rajah of Oudipoor » 
is looked on as the head of all' the Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of Rana 
by way of pre-eminence. His family is alfo regarded with high refpe£l by 
the Mujidmans themfelves ; in confequence of a. curious tradition, relating 
to his genealogy. He is faid to be defcended, in the female line, from the 
celebrated Anush irw an, who was king of Perjia at the birth of Mo- 
hammed j and thus to have, in that line, a common origin with the Seids 
defcended from Hussein, the fon of Au. The circumftance is remarka- 
ble, and its certainty worthy of a careful inveftigation. For, if admitted, 
it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to have exifted, at that time, between the 
natives of India, and the neighbouring Pagan nations % as, compared with 
the ancient prohibition of the intermixture of different caffs, to eftablifh. the 
exiffing traces of a common origin. 

But the Rana, though the firft in dignity, is inferiour, in power, to the 
Rajahs of Jayanagar and joudhpoor ; and the ffrength of the fortrefs of 
Cheitore, which is fifuated on a high and rugged mountain, encouraged 
Bheem Sing, one of his raoft powerful vafTals, to throw. off the yoke of 

fubje&ion. 

Sindiah readily accepted *he invitation, and proceeded to Cheiton, ■ 
where he was met by the Rana, He inverted the fort ; and although his 
prog refs, againft a place of fuch ftrength, was neceftarily flow, he at length 
reduced Bheem Sing to fuch {freights, that he furrendered the fort, and 


prom Agra to Oujein. 9 

fubmitted himfelf to the Ran a. Sindiah at firft put a garrifon into the 
fort, but foon after, delivered it over to the Rana» in purfuance of their 
previous agreement. 

After remaining here fome time, Sindiah determined, inftead of re- 
turning to Matra, to proceed farther fouthward. A variety of motives has 
been aCEgned for this journey, which terminated in his death, and proba- 
bly contributed to accelerate that event. The meafure was liable to ftrong 
objedtionsj and no diffuafives were fpared, on the part of Rana Khan, 
one of Si ndi ah’s oldeft counfellors, and moil faithful fervants ; perhaps 
the only one who followed his fortunes from pure perfonal attachment ; 
confcious of which, the prince always honoured him with the appellation, 
of brother. The recent conquefts in Hinduftan were ftill in a very unfettled 
ffate; the ftipulated tribute from the Rajahs of Jay an agar and Joudpoor was 
yet unpaid, and thofe chiefs would gladly have feized any opportunity of 
evading the performance of their compadt j in which attempt, they might 
expedt to be well fupported by their warlike Rajpoots, who burned with, 
impatience to (hake off the galling yoke of the Mahrattas. The northern 
and weftern frontiers lay expofed to the annual incurfions of the Sik,hs, who 
might be encouraged, by the abfence of the chief, to adts of greater auda- 
city. Laflly, the jealoufy entertained, by the Poona government, of the 
great acceflion of power, which had accrued to Sindiah, from ‘the con- 
queft of Hinduftan , was no fecret j and the auxiliaries, that under the 
command of Holcar. and Ati Bahadur, were fent him, by that court, 
when he was prefled by a combination of the. Rajpoot, Mogul and Afghan 
forces, were bow become, at leaf! ftsfpicious friends ; if Bat fecret and 
domeftic foes, envious of his exaltation, and willing to embrace any occa- 
fion of aggrandizing theizifelves, at his expence. . 

B 



On the other hand, he probably conceived, that while the tranquility 
of his poffeffions in Hindujian would be fufficiently fecured, by committing 
them to the proteftion of the fame armies, by which they had been acquir- 
ed, under the command of the leaders who had hitherto conduced thofe 
armies to vidtory j fome important advantages were to be obtained by' his 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftabliflnng an influence at that court, to 
obtain an order for the recal of Holc ar and Ali Bahadur, and thus to be 
left in foie poffeffion of the new conquefts. As the expence of making and 
maintaining thofe conquefts, in the name as he pretended, and on behalf of the 
Peshwa, had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, he hoped to 
receive, from the treafury of Poona , the balance, which, on a comparifon of 
accounts, was allowed to be eight crores of rupees. Laftly, as his paternal 
eftate in the Decan was deftitute of ftrong places, he was defirous of obtain- 
ing a grant of fome fortrefs adjoining to it, for the fecurity of his family 
and poffeffions. Thefe were the principal heads infilled on, in his negoci- 
ations with the court qf Poona ; and his hopes of eftabliftiing an influence 
there (befides what he might expedl from the gratitude of the Peshwa 
and of Nana Pharnawees, one of whom owed the fovereignty, and the 
other his office of prime minifter, in a great degree, to Sindeah’s exer- 
tions) were founded on the refpedtable force by which he was attended $■ 
fufficient to awe the government, and make it afraid to difoblige him. For 
the reft, he trailed to his own addrefs, in flattering ptre vanity, and amufing 
the juvenile levity of the Peshwa,. fo as to create, in his mind, a perfonal 
attachment, towards himfelf. 

Besides thefe grand objeSt's, he had others in view, of a Subordinate na- 
ture. - He had been fourteen years abfent from bujein, the capital of his 
jageer ; and, many complaints having reached him, of mal-adminiftration, 
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on the part of thofe entrufled with authority there, his prefence became ne- 
ceffary, for the rectification of abufes. 

To thefe political motives, were added the calls of fuperjlition, to which 
this chief, though in other refpeds poffeffing a vigorous rnihcf, and an en- 
lightened undemanding, feems to have ever lent a willing ear. Though 
bora and educated in the Hindu religion, and fcrupuloufly obfervant of all 
the ufages which it enjoins ; he fhewed a great complaifance towards the 
Inftitutions of Mahommed. And here, by the way, we may obferve, that 
thefe two religions having exifted together in Hindujlan, for fo long a time, 
the profeffbrs-' of both -have acquired a habit of looking on each other with 
an eye of indulgence, unufual in other countries, between thofe who main- 
tain fuch oppofite tenets. Thus, the Hindu is Often feen to vie with the 
difciple of Alt, in his demonflrations of grief for the fate of the two mar- 
tyred fons of that apoftle ; and jn the fplendor of the pageant annually ex- 

■ hibited in their commemoration. He pays a relped to the holidays pre- 
fcribed by the Koran, or fet apart for the remembrance of remarkable e- 
vents in the life of the prophet or his apoftles. This degree of complai- 

■ fence is perhaps not furprizing in the difciple of Brahma, whole maxim is, 
tha't tire vafioUS . modes of worfhip, pradlifed by the different nations of the 
earth, fpring alike from 1 the deity, and are equally acceptable to him. But, 
even they who follow the intolerant do&r-ines of the Karan, are no longer ' 
'thofe furious dndfauguirtary zealots, who, in the name of God and his pro- 
phet, marked their courfe with defolation and flaughter, demolilhing the 
Hindu temples, and ere&ing mofques on their ruins. They found the 
patient conftancy of the Hindu fuperior to their violence % that the fear 
of torments and cf death was unable to make him defert the tenets 
which his anceftors had handed down to him, from an unfathomable an- 
tiquity; but, that if left in the quiet poffeffion of thefe, he was a peace- • 

A: A; B a 
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able, induftrious and ' valuable fubjed. Accordingly, we obferve among 
the Musulmans of Hindustan, a great deference for the prejudices of their 
neighbours or dependants, of the Hindu perfualion. Particularly, in the 
iooly or faturnalia of India, when liberty of fpeech and adion towards fu- 
periors, are allowed to as great an extent, as among the ancient Romans} 
the Musulmans are feen to enter into the diver fion, with as much alacrity as 
iht Hindus themfelves. 

Thus, the Mahraita prince was not altogether lingular in the attempt to 
unite the obfervance of both religions ; but, his complaifance, in this ref- 
ped, was certainly carried to an unufual length ; which is accounted for, 
in the following manner. Shah Munsoor, a Musulman fakeer, who pre- 
tended to the gift of prophecy, being confulted by Sindiah, foretold bis 
.future greatnefs ; faying “ go, I have given you the country, as far as 
JDehly." Such a predidion, addreffed to a mind fo ambitious, fo perfevering 
in the attainment of any objed once propofed to itfelf, and foflrongly tinc- 
tured with fuperftition, may have been very inftrumental in bringing about 
its own accomplifhment. However this may be, it was fully verified ; and 
Sindiah naturally looked on the memory of the Shah with great venera- 
tion. He kept his difciple and fucceffor, Hubeeb Shah, conftantly about 
his perfcn, affigned him a jageer and a numerous retinue, and daily perforat- 
ed the ceremony of proftration before him, and of kiffing his feet. Shah 
Munsoor was buried at Beef, a place in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
HubeEb Shah had frequently urged, Sinui ah to vifit the tomb of that 
faint. Several circumflances contributed at this time, to give weight to his 
advice. Befides the veneration Sindiah had for the prophet of his great- 
nefs, and the efficacy he might afcribe to fuch a pilgrimage, in promoting 
the future fuccefs of his affairs ,• he was anxious for a fon, to be the heir of 
his fortunes,, and hoped to obtain, this boon, by his. devotion at the holy 
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ferine. One of bis favorite wives, alfo, was lingering under a fatal diftem- 
per, and the imagined that the influence of the holy man’s allies afforded the 

only profpedt of. relief. . • \ " 

From Cbeitore , he accordingly marched to Oujein, and finding that city 
expofed to frequent robberies, and other diforders, from the negledt of juf- 
tice ; for the exercife of which, the perfons intrufted with the adminiftra- 
tion pretended they had not a fufficient force ; he gave the police and judi- 
ciary power in charge to one of his own confidential fervants, whom hefup- 
ported with a body of foldiers ; leaving the management of the revenue in 
the hands of the former colleftors. After flaying twenty-three days, he 
continued his march. 

These tranfa&ions occupied the fpace of an year and five months, at 
which time, in confeqnence of Sindiah’s application for that purpofe. 
Major Palmer received orders to join him. He determined to proceed by 
the way of Gualior, though a circuitous road, becaufe it lies through coun- 
tries where Sindiah’s paffes would be refpedted. 

On the 23d of February 1792, we marched from Agra to Baad, a final! 
village, lying S25 W diftant in a flraight line ten and a half Brittjh miles. 
The road lay through a fertile and well-cultivated country, in terfperfed with 
clumps of mango ( Mangifera Indie a), Neem (Melica Azadirachta ) , and 
wild date (Elate Sylvejiris). 

■ Feb. % 4.* — Marched to Munniah, S 13 W 16,8 miles. This is an inconfi- 
derable village. On the march, we croffed two rivers, the Utingen and Ban* 
Gunga. On the banks of the latter Hands Jabjrn, where there is a hand- 
feme feray, built of ftone. This village is rendered famous by two deci- 
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five a&ions, fought on nearly the fame fpot, clofe to it. The firft, on the 
yth of Ramazan, A. H. 1068, or June 8, 1658 N. S. wherein Aurung- 
zebe totally defeated his brother Dara Shekoh j and the fecond, in the 
year 1119, between the two fons of Aurungzebe, Shah A alum and A- 
zem Shah, in which the latter was flain, and left to his brother undilut- 
ed pofleflion of the Indian empire.* 


Feb. 25. — Marched S 12 W 9,2 miles, to Dholpoor, a pretty large town, 
fituated within a mile of the river Chumbul, on the banks of which is a fort, 
of the fame name with the town. The hilly country begins at this plate. 
One remarkable conical hill, near the town, has on the top of it, a tomb, 
furrounded with a done wall. The lower part of the hill is coinpofed of 
a reddifh Schijius , and the upper of free-flone. 


Feb. 26.— -Marched toChdola-Seray. The r diftanee in aflraightlino, is on- 
ly 5,8 rhiles, S 33 E y but the Chumbul, at -the fort, is deep j and in order to 
ford it at Key ter ee, near four miles higher up, the road makes a circuit, 
among hills and broken ground, fo as to meafuye J2|- miles. - • 


The Chumbul is one ofrihO moft corifiderabie rivers of Hinditfian. Tak- 
ing its rife near the ancient city of Mundu, in the heart of the province of 

# Such was the information received frpm the people on the fpot*; but the account given by Era dxxt 
Khaw, who was prefect in -the iaftof ^thefe battles^ proves it to have been fought nearer to Agfa* 

On the day before the a&ion, Azim Shah was encamped <v between Jahjow and Agra y on a barren 
(( plain, void of water, fo that the army was much diftreffed.” (Memoirs p. 30.) This inuft have been 
between the Ban-Gunga, which runs paft Jahjo*w } and the U tin gen 5 which is diftant from it eight miles 
and a half, on the road towards Agra. 

■ the morning of the battle (Sunday the 1 8 th of Ruhbee ul Annul A, H. 1119, or J unc % 9 * J 7 # °7 
3 SF. S }, the ^Prince Beoar.Bukht, who commanded the advanced guard of Azm Shah's army* having 
reached a village, near which was a ftream of clear water, was advifed by Era'dut Khan to halt. This 
.could be no other than the Utmgen y which is the only ftream of water between Jabjcnjj and Agra* The 
Frince conferred to follow his advice, but afterwards, in the abfence of Era'dut Khan, advanced ; giv* 
$ng up the advantage of the water : and as he appears to have marched at lead: an hour, after this, before 
he met with the enemy, {Memoirs p, 33) we may fuppofe the engagement to have commenced, at the dif* 
tkXiC § tnr.ee miles from the U tin gen } on the fide of Agra, 
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Malm, within fifteen miles of the Nerbudda » it purfues a north-eaflerly di- 
rection, and after wafhing the city of Kotah, and receiving the tribute of 
many fubordinate ftreams, at length empties itfelf into the Jumna , twenty 
miles below Etdwa, The whole length of its „courfe is about 440 miles. 
The breadth of its channel, at the ford of Keyt&ree, is three quarters of a 
mile. That village {lands on the fouthem bank, which is bold and lofty. 
In the rainy feafon, when the channel is full, the profpeCt of fuck a body of 
running water, bounded by hills, which rife in a^variety of fantaftic ihapes, 
forms a landfcape peculiarly interefting. to a traveller, whofe eye has beets 
fatigued with contemplating the uniformity of that vaft plain, which is em- 
braced between the Ganges and th z Jumi)a. 

Cboola-Seray is a fmall village, with a mud fort* in which refides a col- 
lector on the part of th t Mahrattas, * .... . ■ 


Feb. 28. — Marched S29.E 17^2 miles, to Nooralad,- a large village, on 
the fouth bank of the Sank river, over, which is a bridge of feven arches, very 
well built of {tone. Adjoining to the village is a pretty large garden, 
enclofed by a ftone wall j . the work of Aurungzebe, as appears by the 
following infeription, over the gate r . 


J 1 > f* /A 'iS > t . . 
\JA'" ■ ■ ■■ , 

TRANSLATION. ‘ 


This garden was planted by the king Aarumgeer, 

«?. Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Sun, in all his lplendor : 
“ When he demanded a fentenee to denote its date 


An invifibls voice replied thou haft feen the garden of beauty f , 

''ll'fff: : "" A. He]. 1077. 
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The laft words j j'L contain the date, agreeably to the Persian 
notation, thus w - a. 


1000 . 


1077. 


anfwering to the year of our sera i 65 S, 


Within the garden is a monument, to the memory of Go onn a 
Begum, a princefs celebrated for her perfonal accomplilhments, as well as 
for the vivacity of her wit, and the fire of her poetical genius. Several of 
her lyric compofitions, in the Hindustanny language, are ft ill fung and ad- 
mired.* She was the daughter of the Nawab Alla Kooli Khan, fur- 
named Chinga, or Shesii Angooshtee, from having fix fingers on each 
hand j a Munfubdar of 5000 horfe. His daughter, after being betrothed 
to Shujah-ud Dowlah, was married to Ghazee-ud-been Khan % 
and this rivalfhip is faid to have in part laid the foundation of the mortal 
enmity which afterwards fubfifted between that Vizier and the Nawab 
Sufder'Jung, the father of Shujah-ud Dowlah. The flirine bears 
this infcription J)M “Alas! Goonna Begum!” The letters 

in the original, taken as numerical chara&ers, give the date 1189 of the He- 
jiree, or of our sera 1775. 


* One of third is inferted by Sir William Jones in the AJiatkb Rtfcarchts , vol. i, p. 5f. 
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From this garden, the hill and fort of Gualior are feen, bearing 
S32 E. ■ \ , 

On this march, befides the Sank, we crofled two other rivers, the 
Cohary or ^uaree and Aksin / both fordable. T he face of the country is 
bare, being deftitute of trees and almoft without cultivation. Near the 
road, are feveral fmall forts, fome of mud, and others of ftone, pofleHTed 
by petty chiefs, who derive a precarious revenue from predatory attacks on 
the unwary and defencelefs traveller. 

Feb. 29.— -Marched S 27A E, 13,2 miles, to Gualior , and encamped to 
the northweft of the fort. The hill on which ftands this celebrated fortrefs, 
runs from N 1 3 E to S 1 3 W. It is in length one mile and fix tenths. Its 
greateft breadth does not exceed 300 yards. The height at the north end, 
where it is greateft, is 342 feet. At this end is a palace, and about the 
middle of the fort, are two remarkable pyramidal buildings of red ftone.; 
They are in the moftf ancient ftyle of Hindu archite&ur^' and are faid 
to have been built, for the refidence of the mother-in-law and fifter-in* 
law of a Rajah, who reigned in a very remote. period, when this fortrefs was; 
the capital of an extenfive empire. A ftoiie parapet runs all round* clofe to : 
the brow of the hill* which is fo fteep, that it was judged perfe&Iy fecure 
from affault, till Major Popham took it by efcalcade, , on the: 3d Auguji 
37B0 :* The only gate is towards the northern extremity of the eaft: 

* The particulars of this brilliant achievement, which refie&s equal honour on that officer, who com- 
manded iu chief, and on Captain Britcs, who propofed the meafure, and led on the paity which firft. 
gained a footing on the rock, are too well known, to Hand in need of recapitulation in this place. The 
fort was, foon after delivered, agreeably to the terms of alliance^ to the Rana of Gohud*- But that, 
prince having failed in the performance of his engagements to the 'Engltfb govetmtiehtj during the war# 
and afterwards deviated from the conditions of the treaty with the MSrdttas, wherein 1 he had 'been in* 
eluded ; was juftly abandoned^ to their refentment, Sindiah invefted 'the fort# and after a fruitlfef$ 
£ege of many months! prevailed by corrupting a part of the garrifon# who admitted his troops*. 

* ' ^ ■ c 
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fide, from which, by feveral flights of fteps, you afcend to the top of the rock. 
Within are feveral large natural cavities in the rock, which contain a per- 
petual fupply of excellent water. On the outfxde, about half way up, are 
many cells, which contain the figures of men and animals, carved in the 
fame manner as thofe excavations themfelves, out of the folid rock. Along 
the eaft fide, near the fummit, runs a line of blue enamel, very frefli and 
brilliant : a proof that this manufacture attained confiderable perfeSion in 
Hmdujlan, at an early period. 

The town, which runs along the eaft fide of the hill, is large, well ins? 
habited, and contains many good houfes of ftone, which is furnilhed inabun-? 
dance, by the neighbouring hills . Thefe form a kind of amphitheatre, fur- 
rounding the fort and town, at the diftance of from one to four miles. They 
are principally compofed of a reddifti fchiftus, which feems to contain a 
large proportion of iron. - Their ftirface is rugged, and they are deftitute of 
vegetable produ&ions. To the eaft ward of the town, runs the fmall river 
Sookrica, which, at this feafon, is nearly dry. At the diftance of yoo 
yards from the northern extremity of the Fort, is a conical hill, having on 
the top a remarkable ftone bujlding. It confifts of two high pillars, joined 
by an arch. It feems to be of ancient workmanib.jp, but I could not learn for 
what purpofe it had been ere&ed. Ifeyond the river Soonrica is a handfome 
ftone building, with a cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma» 
hommed Ghous, a man celebrated for learning and fanClity, in the time of 
the Emperor Akber. Within the enclofure which furrounds this monu- 
ment, is a fmall tomb, to the memory of Tan-sein, a mufician of incom? 

The Ram. was foon after compelled to deliver himfelf into the hands ofSiNPiAgj who (hut him up in thY 
fort-refs' for the remainder of his life* That was not of long continuance, and his death has been nfuallj 
afcribed to violent means. The. prevailing report in the adjacent country i$ # that poifon was 
which not proving effectual, he was ftranglcd. 
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parable (kill, who fiourifhed at the court of the fame monarch. The tomb 
is overfhadowed by a tree, concerning which a fuperftitious notion prevails, 
that the chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to the 
voice. 

The diftrid depending on this town, which includes the country of Ghoi, 
yields twenty-two lacs of rupees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, 
the remaining feven going to the expences of colledion. The adminififa- 
tion of the province was at this time entrufted by Sindiah to Ambajee 
Ingla, one of his principal generals j in whofe abfence, his brother Khun- 
doojee was colledor of the revenue, and governor of the fort. 

A considerable trade is here carried on, in cloth from Chanderi, and 
in indigo. About feven cofs from hence, on the 'ijoad to Nirwir, at the 
village of Beereih is a mine of iron, which is worked to confiderable advan- 
tage. The fort itfelf, from its great fecurity, is made ufe of by Sindiah, 
as the place of confinement for his ftate prifoners; and the grand repofitory 
of his artillery, ammunition and military ftores. 

From Gualior , the firaight road to Oujein paffes by Nirwir and Seronge. 
But as the Rajah who then pofleffed Nirwir was a man of a treacherous cha- 
rader, flained with barbarous maflaCres, arid maintained a troop of banditti, 
to plunder every traveller that came within their power, it was recommend- 
ed to us to go by the route of JJwfLy ; 

The progfefs of the Mahfattas in Hindustani being marked, like that of a 
peftilential blaft, with deftru&ion, is an objed. of no pleafing contempla- 
tion, Yet, it may not be ungrateful to the benevolent reader to hear, that 
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the cruel Rajah of Nirmr expelled from his fort, and reduced to depend 
for a fcanty pittance on the bounty of the invaders has no longer the power 
of doing mifchief. 

On the 6th of March, we pooceeded to Antery, S 16 E 12,9 miles. The 
road lies between ranges of hills. It is fufficiently wide j but in many parts, 
fo .encumbered with large round ftones, as to be with difficulty paftable by 
wheel carriages. The firft hills, towards Gualior , are of the fame texture 
with thofe which environ the fort j but thofe towards Antery are of a quart- 
Zofe Rone, Antery is a pretty large walled town, with a fort adjoining ; 
lituated at the foot of the hills, on the banks of the fmall river D'ealoo. 

March 7. — Marched to Dibborab , S 28 E, 15 miles.; The road is good, 
over a champaign country, pretty well cultivated. The crop of barley at this 
time was ripe. Dibborah is a fmall village, belonging to a Rajah Pirtiput 
of Pachour. That is a fort, fituated on an oblong hill, which, as well as 
two other forts belonging to the fame Rajah, was in fight, on this day’s 
march. The Rajah is by extraction a Jat. He is laid to have made an 
obftinate reliftance againft the Mahrattas, on their entrance into this coun- 
try ; but he has been compelled to pay them a tribute. 

March 8. — Marched S 2 6j E, 13,8 miles, toafpot, about three miles to 
the north weft of Ditteah . The tents had been fent on, to be pitched beyond 
the town. But the Rajah, who is tributary to the Mahrattas » having fallen, 
greatly in arrears, the approach of our people raifed an apprehension, that 
a detachment of troops was coming from Gualior , to exaft payment by 
force. Under this mifconception, the Rajah’s people refufed to permit our 
tents to approach nearer the town. But, no fooner were they better inform- 
ed, than the uncle of the Rajah came with a numerous retinue, to pay his 
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refpedis to the refident j and with great eagernefs of hofpitality, invited us 
to pitch, the next day, on a fpot clofe to the palace* 

Close to the encampment of this day, is a pretty high and rugged hill of 
quartz, fome pieces of which are beautifully chryftallized. On its fide 
grows the Troph/s Jfpera of Koenig, called Sahoora. On this poor rocky 
foil, it is low and buftiy j but in the plains it is a tree of confiderable mag- 
nitude. From an idea of its aftringent, or antifeptic virtue, the natives ufe 
little pieces of the wood, fplit at one end into a kind of brulh, for cleaning 
their teeth : the ufe of thefe they recommend as a prefemtive againft tooth- 
achj or a remedy for that difeafe. 

On the fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpecies of Evojvulus, of a blue 
colour, called by the natives Sehewa. It is the 2s. aljinoides of Lxnnjeus. 
It was alfo found in plenty, on the argillaceous hills' of Dholpoor and Gualior, 
Within the fort, at the latter place, it abounded fo much, that in many fpots, a 
carpet of the fineft azure feemed to be fpread on the ground. 

March 9 . — Marched through the town of JDitteah, which is in length a? 
hove a mile and a half, and nearly as much in breadth j populous and well built 5 
the houfes being of ftone, and covered with tiles. It is furrouiided by a ftone 
.wall, and furniihed with gates. At the north-weft extremity is a large building, 
with one large and fix fmaller cupolas : which was the antient habitation of the 
Rajahs', arid is now inhabited by fome relations of the family : but the prefent 
Rajah has built a palace for himfelf, without the town, on the fouth-eaft fide. 
Itftands on an eminence, and commands a view of the country, as far as Pacbour 
on one fide, Nifwlr on another, and J 7 hansi on a third. Clofe to this hill, is a 
-pretty extenfive lake, on the bank of which we encamped. Bearing and dif« 

tance from the laft encampment S 43f E, five miles two furlongs. 
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This town is in the province of Bundelcund : the inhabitants are a robuff 
and handfome race of men, and wear the appearance of opulence and content. 
Like the other Bund'elahs, they have the reputation of a warlike people 3 and 
about two years after our vifit, they gave a fignal proof, how well they merit 
that character. Gopal Row Bhow, Scindiah’s commander in chief in 
Hindustan, having marched, with all his army againft Bit teak, to compel pay- 
ment of the tribute, and exad a fine, was oppofed by the Rajah’s forces. An 
engagement enfued, in which the troops of Bitteah charged, fword in hand, 
the veteran battalions of De Boigne, which were commanded by Major 
Frimont, an officer of ability and experience. The Bund'elahs (hewed no 
fear of the mufket and bayonet, and there were feveral inftances of grenadiers 
cut down, while their bayonets were buried in the bread of the affailant’s 
horfe. The brigade lod 300 men, in this attack, and Major Frimont him- 
felf affined me, that nothing but a continual difcharge of grape- (hot, from the 
guns, preferved it from utter deftrudion. 

The diflxidt yields a revenue of nine or ten lacks of rupees annually, fub- 
jed to the payment of a tribute to the Mahrattas ; the amount of which va- 
ries with their power to exad it. 

This evening, the refident received a vifit from the Rajah, whofe name 
is Sutterjeet, a man about forty years of age, above fix feet high, of an 
athletic form, and graceful deportment j with a countenance not unpleafing, 
except that the exceffive ufe of opium has given him an air of flupidity. Not- 
withflanding his habits of intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fenfual 
pleafures, he is fond of athletic amufements particularly the chace. His ac- 
tivity and courage, in the attack’ of the boar, the neel-*gaw (antilope piila of 
Pallas, or white footed antilope of Pennant) here called roz, and of the ty- 
ger, with all of which the neighbouring forefts abound, are greatly extoHedv 
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The following day we halted to return the Rajah’s vifit, and on the nth 
March, marched to J,bansi, and encamped to the S W of the fort. Courfe 
S 36I E, diftance miles. This is a confiderable town, though fmaller, 
than Ditteah. It is commanded by a flone fort, on a high bill j to the fouth- 
eaft of which, at the diftance of five or fix hundred yards, is another hill, 
nearly on a level with the fort. The diftridt dependent on this town, which 
.yields about four lacs of rupees per annum, belongs to the Peshwa, and 
having been, for fifty years, uninterruptedly in his poffeffion; it is quieter 
and better cultivated than moll of the neighbouring territories, which have 
undergone frequent changes. On this account, it is frequented by the 
caravans from the Decan , which go to Furrukbabad , and the other cities of 
the Dooab. Hence an afflux of wealth, which is augmented by a confider- 
able trade in the cloths of Chand'eri, and by the manufa&ures of carpets, and 
of bows, arrows and fpears, the principal weapons of the Bundblah tribes. 

The Souhahdar of J Jean si, Rogonat'h Harry, commonly refided at. 
Mur%cd~Sagur, &nd left the care of y,bansi to his younger brother She'D ram, 
Bhow. This gentleman paid the refident a vifit, on the evening of his ar- 
rival. He is a tall, bandfome man, and of genteel demeanour. At his r6- 
queft we halted next day, and returned his vifit in -the evening. He re- 
ceived us at his houfe in town, where we fa w his brother Litchmun 
Row, elder than Sheuram Show, but younger than the Soubahdar. He 
was merely in a private capacity, formerly he was in Si^diah’s fervice, 
and about two years before this period, was fent into Bundblcund, with a 
confiderable force and twenty-two guns. But he was defeated by Nooni 
£rjun Sing, a Bundilah chief, with the lofs of all his guns and baggage. 

( 

March 13.— Marched S <j6| E, twelve miles five furlongs, to Buma- 
fSagur, fo called from a rivulet, named the Burwa f which runs paft it, and, 
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by embankment, is made to form a very large pond (in Htndui , SagurJ at 
the back of the fort or caftle. The village is fmall, but contains feveral 
good houfes, and the* fields about it are very well cultivated. The caftle, 
in which the Soubahdar refided , refembles an old gothic building. It was 
built by an ancient Rajah of Ouncha, and is faid to be one of fifty-two forts, 
for the building of which he gave orders on one day. This ancient city of 
Ouncha , lay on our right, on this day’s march j it is fituated on the banks 
of the Betwa, about nine miles SE by S from J,hansi. The Rajah of Ouncha 
was formerly the head of the Bund&lah tribes, from whom the other Rajahs 
received the teeka, or token of inveftiture. But his revenue has, by vari- 
ous defalcations, been reduced to one lac of rupees, and his confequence has 
proportionably declined. The name of the prefent Raj ah is Bickermajeet. 

On this day’s march, we paffed the Betwa, for the firft time. This ri- 
ver, from its fource, fouth of Bopal, to its confluence with the Jumna, be- 
low Catpee, defcribes a courfe of 340 miles, in a north-eafterly direction. 
Its bed, where we crofted, was three furlongs in breadth ; fandy, and full of 
round ftones. The water, at this fealon, is only knee-deep y but in the 
rains, it fwells to fuch a height as to be impaffable. Two miles from 
Burwa-Sagur, we paffed the Bhoo.d Nullah , on a bridge of eight arches, 
built by the prefent Soubahdar. 

On our arrival, we were agreeably furpri zed to receive from the Sou- 
bahdar, a prefent of cabbages, lettuce, celery and other productions of an 
European garden. In the evening, the Soubahdar paid us a vifit ; he ap- 
peared to- be about fixty years of age, rather below the middle ftature, his 
countenance befpok® intelligence, and his manners were plea fin g. Having 
had ofeeafipn,'pn account of fome bodily infirmity, to repair to the Engiifi 
ftation of Kmhp&or, for medical alEftance, he- Had.' contracted,; a relifti for 
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European manners and cufloms. He had difcernment enough to perceive 
oar fuperiority in arts and fcience, over his countrymen ; and poffdling a 
fpiiit of liberal enquiry, and an exemption from national prejudices, 
■which is very uncommon among the natives of Hindustan, he was very 
defirous of gaining a knowledge of our improvements. Next morn- 
ing, when we returned his vifit, he received us in an upper room of 
the caftle, which, inftead of the Hindujlany mujlum, was fumiihed with 
chairs and tables, in the European manner. He Ihowed us feveral Engli/k 
books, among which was the fecond edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Of this he had got all the plates neatly copied by arrifts of his own. To 
get at the ICores of fcience which thefe volumes contain, he had, even at that 
advanced period of life, formed the projeft of ftudying the Engli/k language, 
He expreffed great anxiety to procure a teacher, or any book that could fa- 
cilitate his purfuit ; and was highly gratified by Lieutenant M'PhersosPs 
prefenting him a copy of Gilchrist’s Dictionary. He entertained us with 
feveral tunes on a hand-organ, which he had got at Kankpoor ; and exhibit- 
ed an cledrical machine, conftruded by a man in his own fervice. The 
cylinder was a common table fiiadej with this he charged a vial, and 
gave pretty fmart Chocks, to the no fmall aftonifiament ©f thofe who were 
the fubje&s of his experiments, and of the fpe&ators. As the weather was 
yery dry, the operation Cucceeded remarkably well. He even propofed fen- 
fible queries, on the nature of the ele&ric fluid, and the parts of the phial 
in which the accumulation took place j as, whether in the glafs, or the 
coating Sfc. which Showed that he did not look on the experiments with 
an eye of mere child ilh curiofity, which is amufed with novelty j but had a 
defire to inveftigate the caufe of the phenomena. I am forry to add, that this 
pan, being, about two years ago, felzed with fame complaint, which he 
ponfidered as ingurable, repaired to Benares , and there drowned himfelf in 
t-b z Ganges, ■ ' fSAf 
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March 15.-— Marched S9E, 11,3 miles, to Pirtipoor* a fmall village* 
belonging to the Rajah of Ouneha . The road is ftony, and much encum* . 
bered with thorns. 

March 16. — Marched S lyE, 13 miles, to Bumouree . The road more 
open, efpecially towards the end. We encamped on a plain, very prettily 
{haded with clumps of trees. The village ftands upon a riling ground, the 
houfes are of Hone, covered with tiles ; the ftreets wide and clean. 

March. 17.— -Marched S 25 E, 11,3 miles, to Belgaung* The road lies 
through a wood, in the beginning much encumbered, afterwards more open. 
In the woods, we met with the Bembax Goffypium of Linnaeus, a beauti- 

a 

ful tree, of middling fize, which grows ftraight, and has but few branches, 
all at the top. It bears large yellow flowers, in clutters, at the ends of the 
branches. At the time when I faw it, it had no leaves. 

March 18. — Marched S 3 W, 10,05 miles, to Tearee. The road, in 
the beginning encumbered with brufli-wood, but afterwards clear, and the 
country cultivated. The crop of wheat and barley was nearly ripe. This 
is alarge village, with a fort, on an adjoining height. It is in the diftridt 
of the Ouneha Rajah. C handed is reckoned fixteen cofs from hence, and 
Charier poor twenty-five. 

: ^ \ ,/ ^ ' .»■ -I ' . ■ ' ' ; ' ' . ■■■ V. : " , 

'' ' ' ' j."" , .. 

Match 19.— Marched S23A MVp 11,97 miles, to Marounee , a pretty 
large village, with a fort, belonging to Ram-Chund, the Rajah of Chan - 
diri, which is diftant fourteen cofs, towards the N. W. The Rajah lives, 
in a kind of religious retirement at Oudh, and has left the adminiftration in 
the hands of his fon, who pays a tribute to the Mahrattas.. The road was 
.good, except at patting the fmali river Jumna r , the banks of which are 
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ftcep, and its bed full of large round ftones. Alfo, towards the end of the 
march, the ground is broken into holes. The country open and pretty well 
cultivated. 

March 20.— Marched S 56 W, 8,07 miles, to SindzmBa , through a 
country the moft completely cultivated that I have ever beheld in Eindujlan, 
The plain, as far as the eye could reach, was covered with a luxuriant crop 
of wheat and barley. It is in the diftridt of Chantin', but belongs to a 
Rajpoot chief, who is in fome meafure independent of the Rajah, only pay- 
ing chout to the Mahrattas. Near the village is a pretty large tank, banked 
in with ftone. To-day we crofted the fmall river Jdmny, and a nullah. 
On the banks of this nullah, I found the B,hamy Re f- IV “ 4 V wluch 
1 learn from Dodor Roxburgh, is the Ly thrum fruticosum of Linnaeus.* 

March 21. —Marched SaijW, 9,32 miles to Nardt. Road inter* 
faded with feveral nullahs, and broken ground: the country cultivated, but 
not fo well as yefterday. This village is lituated at the foot of the hills 
which feparate Bundelcund from Mdlava. It belongs to the Bundela Ra- 
jah of Gur-c&otah, but pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Mahrattas* 
who have a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of Great Sagur, for 
the colledion of it. 

March 22.— Marched S 23! W, 8,35 miles, to Maltown . The road 
lies through a pafs in the hills, the firft part narrow, fteep, much encum- 
bered with ftones and thick jungle. Above the ghaut there is a good road, 
with a gentle declivity, all the way to Maltown , and a mile beyond it, where 

* The Editors of Dr. Roxburgh’s work refer it to the genns Grijea, with the trivial name oi imen- 
nfa , which teems to have beta applied from fome mifconception, as the leaves though whitifh beneat , 
. mz fmooth* . ■ ■ ' 
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we encamped. This is a large village, with a {lone fort. It belongs to> | 

the fame Rajah as Nora/, and pays chout in a fimilar manner. j 

March 23.— -Marched S 64 W, 1 1,92 miles, to KJsemlasa, a large wall- 
ed town, and adjoining to it, a fort, built on a hill. It belongs to the dif- 
tridt of Sagitr, which is diftant about feventeen cofs to the fouth-eaftward.. 

The Soubahdar of Sagur is fon to Balajee of Calpee. The diftridts under ' 

Balajee, his brother Gungad,her, and his fon, yield a revenue of a- ; 

bout thirty lacks of rupees, of which nine are remitted to Poona, 

• ■ . . _ : ; . | 

March 24. — Marched S 63-t W, 10,25 miles, to Rampoor, through a* 

country level and well cultivated. The foil is a black vegetable mould, ? 

and by the road fide, is cracked,, forming holes. Many villages are feen at a 

diftance, on both tides of the road. The grain was in great part* got in. I 

March 25. — Marched N 85 W, 10,62 miles, to Koorwey and Bordso,- 
two towns, almofl united, on the banks of the Bitwa. They are of conli- 
derable fize, and at the former is a large Rone fort. They are inhabited by 
Pa tans, who fettled here, about a hundred years ago, in the time of Ao-r ; 

rcngzebe. Their chief and the head of the prefent BopdlhmWy, were bro~ ' 

thers, and obtained their refpedlive eibablifliments at the fame time. The prc* I 

lent hawdb is Hoormut Khan. His revenue is faid to be between one and 
two lacs of rupees, but it is fequeiflered, for the payment of a debt to the 
Mahrattas ; fo that he has nothing more, for his expences, than they cfaoofe 
to allow him. The road was good, the country well cultivated. 

March 26. — Marched S 23^ W, 0,3 miles, to Kirwah, Croffed the ! 

Biiwah clofe to yefterday’s encampment. The banks are fteep, and the § 

bed flony. The foil adjoining is a black mould * but, two miles and a half f 
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farther on, we entered on a clay, the furface of which was covered with 
reddifh fiones, that feemed to contain iron. This extended for a little way- 
on each fide of the road, where the ground was high, and appeared to be 
little capable of cultivation ,• but, at forne diftance, the fields which lay 
lower, were covered with grain. This kind of foil continued for two miles, 
and terminated at a fmall nullah, near the banks of which is a plantation of 
date trees ( Elate Syhejlris J. For the remaining part of the way, the foil is 
the fame black mould that we had feen in the lad marches. The grain was 
in great part cut down, and carrying into the villages. The road good, 
country well cultivated. Kirwah is a middle-fized village, in the diftrid 
of Koorwey. At the difiance of three cofs to the fouth-eaftward is feen a re- 
markable conical hill, at the foot of which is a large town, named Odipoor , 
which belongs to Sindiah. There was formerly a fort on the hill, but 
that has fallen to ruin, or been defiroyed. 

March 27. —Marched S W, 3,12 miles, to Basouda, a large town, 
belonging to the diftrid of Bhilsak The road was, in general, good. The 
foil, alternately black mould, and a reddifh clay, with ftones of a ferrugi- 
nous appearance. Where the black mould is, the country is well cultivated s 
the other feems unfuitable to vegetation, and confequently remains wafie. 

March 28* — -Marched S 13I W, 14,3 miles to the fmall river Gukutia 
or cut-throat, fo named from murders committed on its banks. The road 
good. Soil, a black mould: country well cultivated; grain almofi all cut 
down. 

Match 29— Marched 8 28 W, 10,53 miles, to Bhilscih. Road good, foil 
sts before. The wheat harveft, which is the principal grain of the Rubles „ 
was got in. They cultivate very little barley. In the Kherecf they have 
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a good deal of rice, alfo Joodr ( Tlolcus Sorghum Linn.) and Moong (Phase* 
elus Mungo ) but no Bdjerah (Rolens spicatus). Celebrated as this place is 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good Quality. The crop of the former 
year had been all exported, and the new one was too frefla to be fit for ule. 

The town, or as it is called, fort of Bhilsah, is enclofed with a done wall, 
furmfhed with fquare towers, and a ditch. The fuburbs without the wall 
are not very extenfive, but the ftreets are fpacious, arid they contain fame 
good houfes. The town is fituated nearly on the fouth-weft extremity of 
the diftridl, where it is contiguous to that of BopaL To the eaftward of the 
town, at the diftance of fix furlongs from the wall, is a high rock, very 
fteep, on the top of which, is a Durgak, confecrated to the memory of a 
faint, named Seid-jelal-ud-deen Bokhara. On the top of this rock, 1 
found a pretty large tree of the Sterculia Vrens (Roxburgh’s Indian Plants, 

Vol. I, No. 24.) here called Cur her ee, 

April 1. — -Marched S 64 W, 7,82 miles, to Goolgaung, a fmall village, 
in the territory of BopaL The road lies acrofs the B'etwah, the bed of 
which is rocky, very uneven and flippery. The remainder was a good car- 
riage road. Thelaft part lies between hills, which abound with a great va- 
riety of vegetable produdions^ Among thefe, we found P'endu ( Diospyros 
Ehenum ) A cor ( AUngium. Hart . mat . iv. 17,26) and a ftirub for which I 
could get no name at this place. In the Dooah it is called Binna or Tonga , 

It is the Ulmus integrifolia Roxburgh’s Indian Plants, Vol. I, No. 78. 

April a— Marched S 64W, 7,82 miles, to Amdry, a village in the Bopdl 
diftrid, fituated between two pretty high hills, and partly built on the face j> 

of the moft foutherly of the two. In the way, lies the fmall river G Jo or a* 

Tuchar, fo named from the great number of large, round, flippery ftones, 
with which its bed is Sled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. 
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The road to that river is through a jungle, and in feveral parts uneven : the 
remainder good, through a cultivated country. 

April 3. — Marched S 51 JW, 16,11 miles to Bopdl. About four miles 
from Amdry is a fleep pafs, up-hill, for the fpace of about twenty paces. 
The remainder of the road is good. The foil part of it is through a thick 
jungle, the laft through a cultivated country. The town of Bopdl is extenfive, 
and furrounded with a Hone wall. On the out fide is a large gunge, with 
flreets wide and ftraight. On a rifing ground, to the fouth-weft of the 
town, is a fort, called Futteh-gurh, newly eredted, and not yet quite finifh- 
ed. It has a hone wall, with fquare, towers, but no ditch. The fpot on 
which it is built is one folid rock. To the fouth-weft, under the walls of 
this fort, is a very extenfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five ftreams, ifiuing from the neighbouring hills ; which 
form a kind of amphitheatre, round the lake. Its length is about fix miles j 
. and from it the town has the addition of Tal to its name. Thefe hills, and 0- 
thers in the neighbourhood, contain a foft free {lone, and a reddifli granite, 
the latter of which feems well calculated for buildings that will refill water, 
and the injuries of the weather : It is accordingly riifed, in the new em- 
bankment which is now building at the eaft end of the lake. From this 
part iffues the fmall river Patara , and it is faid that the Retwah takes its rife 
from another part of the fame. 

The town and territory of Bopdl are occupied by a colony of Patans, to 
whom they were aftigned by Aurungzebe. The prefent Nawab Moham- 
med Hyat, a man. about fixty years of age, had from indolence, love of 
pleafure, want of capacity or devotion (for I have heard each of thefe reafons 
afligned) refigned the whole admin illration into the hands of his Dewaa 
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(fincedead), who was. born a Brahmen » but purchafed, when a child, by the \ 

Nawab, and educated in the Mnjjulman faith. j 

The revenue of Bopal is eftiinated at ten or twelve lacs of rupees. It does ; 

not pay any regular tribute to the Mah rat t as, hut from time to time a hand* 
fome prefent is given, to conciliate their friendfhip. The people feem to be j. 

happy under the prefent government, and the Dewan, by his hofpitality, and 
the protection afforded to Grangers, had induced the caravans, and travel- 
lers in general, to take this road between the Decan and Dindufian, 

April 7.— Marched S 71 W, 14 miles, to Pundah , a pretty large village, 
in the Bopal territory, and fituated on the frontier. The firft two miles, pail 
the town, to the edge of the great lake, were very ilony : afterwards the 
road was good, the foil rich, and the country well cultivated. The crop 
now entirely got in. 

April 8.*— M arched S 78 W, 9,47 miles, to Sehore , a considerable town, 
belonging to the Mahratta chief Eetul-Row. His deputy, Go pa'l-Row 
who refided here, had the collection of four pergunnahs, Sehore, AJhiah and 
two others, amounting, in all, to about three lacs of rupees. 

Sehore is fituated on the banks of the little river Rootah-Seein, and is fur- 
rounded with a large grove of mango and other trees. Here is a confiderable 
manufacture of ftriped and chequered muflins. The road was good, foil a 
black mould, but the cultivation partial. 

April Marched N 77 W, 11,19 miles, to Fur her, a town belong- 
ing to the heirs of the Mahratta chief N aroo-Shunker. It is in the per* 
gunnah of ShujawuJpoor, which is divided from that of Sehore by the river 
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ParBuity. The road good, and foil a fine black mould ; but .there 
deal of wafte land near the road fide. ' ' 

April io— Marched N 50 W, 16,55 miles, to Shujdwulpocr. Road 
good-: foil the fame black mould as before. For the firfc ten miles, very 
little cultivation, afterwards a good deal. 

Shujawidpoor is a large town, fituated on the north-eaff bank of the river 
Jamneary. It contains a fort, or walled town, and without the wall, 
a. good bazar, in which are many large, well-built houfes. The coun- 
try is liable to the depredations of a fet of robbers, called Grojjiah , which 
in fome meafure accounts for the inferior date of cultivation. This 
is the head town of a pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, 
from the Peskwa, by the heirs of Na roo-Shunker. They were in camp 
with S India n, and rented the diflridl to aumils, who were changed every 
two or three years. Thofe men colle&ed what they .could, oppreffed the 
ryots and brought depopulation on the country. About twelve years ago, 
this difirrid: was under the management of Appah-K’handey R a.w, .and 
then it was well peopled and cultivated. - . 

This is a confiderable' market for Griped mufiins, doputtahs, Sic . Opium 
is cultivated to fome extent, , and is faid to be of a good quality. 

April 1 1 . — Marched N 75- W, 1 1,87 miles, to Beinsroud, a fmall vil- 
lage in the diftridt of S’hujdwulpoor. Road good j foil as before, .country 
more. cultivated than yefterday. .vii:-'-: -0 h, 

Xh this country are many Maxmh trees (Bassk latjfalk Rqxb, Ind, plants 
" • E 
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VoL I, No. 19, Madbuca , Afiat* Res . vol. I.) They were now in flower, and 
as the number of feeds in the ripe fruit is very uncertain, which has caufed 
fome confufion, I this day examined the germina of twenty-one flowers. 

Thirteen had the rudiments of eight feeds, fix of nine, and two of feven. 
Theftamina were 24, 25 and 26, but I have formerly feen flowers with only 16. 

April 12.' — Marched weft 17,89 miles, to Shabjehanpoor . The road 
was good, the foil as before, but the country appeared to have remained 
long uncultivated. It is all overgrown with brulhwood, among which the 
Plass (Butea frondosa) and wild date [Elate sylvestris) hold the principal 
place. ' . ' 

Shabjehanpoor is a confiderable town, and head of a pergunnah, belong- 
ing to Sind i' ah. Jt lies on the banks of the .river Sagurmuttee. About half 
a mile to the weftward of the town, is a conical hill which is confpicuous 
at a great diftahce. 

April 13. — Marched S 59I W, 1 6,66 miles, to Turdna, a town and 

’ ? 

head of a pergunnah, belonging to Aheliah Bai. The firft thirteen 

miles we met with very bad road, among rocks and broken ground, inca- 
pablc of cultivation. The remainder of the road was good, through a cul- 
tivated country. In the neighbourhood of ‘Turdna, we found an avenue of 
young trees of considerable extent, which we were informed was planted l 

by Aheliah Bai. A tafte for improvements of this nature is uncommon 
.among Mabrattas; and this gave me a favourable impreffion of that prin- ; 

celfes government, which was confirmed by farther -enquiry. | 

^ f 

April 14. — Marched S 48I W, 12 miles, to Tajpoor* a village belong- 
ing to Sindiah. The road ftony, and the ground full of holes. Little cul- ! 

tivation. - -■ ' V;LK ' ' * . • 1 
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April 1$."— Marched S 75I W, 10,37 miles, to Oujein . The road 
good. This city called in Sanscrit, Ujjaini, and Awinti, or Avanti , beads 
a high antiquity. A chapter in the Poorans is employed on the description 
of it. It is considered as the firft meridian by the Hindu geographers and 
aftronomers, fo that its longitude from our European qbfervatorics is an 
cbjedt of fome curio dty. By a medium of eleven obfervations of Jupiter’s 
firft and fecond fatellites (taking the times in the ephemeris as accurate) 

I make its longitude from Greenwich 75 0 51' E. Its latitude, by a medium 
of eight obfervations 23° lT if N. 

a 

But the city which now bears the name is fituated a mile to the fouth- 
ward of the ancient town, which, about the time of the celebrated Vicra- 
m adit t ya was overwhelmed, by one of thofe violent convulfions of na- 
ture which, from time to time, alter the furface of our globe. The fol- 
lowing narrative of this event, involved in a cloud of fable, is handed 
down by the Brahmens. A certain deity, named Gundrufsein, was con- 
demned, for an offence committed againft the god Inder, to appear on 
earth, in the form of an afs, but on his intreaty, he was allowed, as a 
mitigation of the punilhment, to lay afide that body In the night, and take 
that of a man. His incarnation took place at Oujein, during the reign of a 
Rajah, named Sundersein:, and the afs, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, proclaimed his own divine origin, and demanded 
his daughter in marriage. Having, by certain prodigies, overcome the feru* 
pies of the Rajah, he obtained the objedlof his withes. All day, in the form 
of an afs, he lived in the liable, on com and hay 1 but when night came on* 
laying afide the afs’s fkin,. and affurr, ing the form of a handfome and accom- 
pliftied young prince, he went into the palace, and enjoyed, till morning, 
fhe converfation of his beauteous bride. In procefs of time, the daughter 
of the Rajah appeared to be pregnant,, and as her hufband* the afs, was deem-- 
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cd incapable of producing fuch a ftate in one of the human fpecies, her 
chaftity became fufpe&ed. Her father queftioned her upon the fubjeft, and 
to him fhe explained the myftery. At night the Rajah, by her directions,, 
hid himfelf in a convenient fituatioii, and beheld the wonderful tnetampr-- 
phofis. He lamented that his fon-m-law ftiould ever refume the uncouth- 
difguife, and to prevent it, fet the afs’s-fkin on fire. Gundrufsein per- 
ceived it, and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, denounced the 
impending refentment of Inder, forhis difappointed vengeance. He warn=- 
ed his wife to flee ; for, faid he, my earthly tenement is' now confirming, I>, 
return to heaven, and this city will be overwhelmed with a flrower of earth. 
The princefs fled' to a village at fomediftance, where fire brough t forth a Ton, 
named Vicramaditty^ and' a fhowefijpf earth falling from heaven, buri- 
ed the city and its inhabitants. It is faid to have been cold earth, and to 
have fallen in fmall quantity upon the fields .all around, to the" difiance of 
feveral cofs, but to a great depth on the towns* 




On the fpot where the ancient city is faid to have flood, by digging to 
the depth of from fifteen to eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars 
©f ftone, and pieces of" wood ; of an extraordinary hardnefs. The bricks^ 
thus dug up, are ufed for building, and feme of them are of a much larger 
fize than- any made in fhe prefent, or late ages. Utenfils of various kinds 
are fometimes dug.up in the fame places, and ancient coins are found, either 
by digging, or in the channels* cut by the periodical rains; having been 
waftied away, or their earthly covering removed by the torrents. During 
our flay at Oujein, a large, quantity of wheat was found by a man in digging 
for bridks* It' was, as might have been expected, al mold entirely confirmed^ 
and in a ftate refembling charcoal. The earth of which this mound is com* 
pofed, being foft, is cut into ravines, by the rains ; and in one of thefe, from 
which -feveral ftone pillars- had been dug,. I> fa w a fpace, - from- twelve tefifv 
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feet long, and feven or eight high, compofed of earthen veffels, broken,, and 
clofely compa&ed together. It was conje&iired, with great appearance of 
probability, to be a potter’s kiln. Between this place and the new town, 
is a hollow, in which tradition fays, the river Sippar&h formerly ran. It 
changed its cou'rfe, at the time the city was buried, and now runs to the 
well ward. '• 

Adjoining to thefe fubterraneous ruins, on the prefent bank of the Sippa * 
rab is the cave, or fubterraneous abode of the Rajah Bhirtery. Before 
the gate of the court are two tows of done pillars, one running from eaft to 
weft, the other from fputh to north. You enter the court from the fouth- 
ward ;. wifhinit are the entrances of two caves, or divifions of the palace. 
The outermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about three feet under 
ground. From this entrance (which is on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, 
being a long gallery, fupported on ftbne pillars, which are curioufly . carv- 
ed., with figures, of men in alto releivo, Thefe figures, however, are now 
much effaced. ftyyyy ; yy\ : ':’yyy:. :ft;Kyy. r 

The inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth. This is a pretty w-idc 
chamber, nearly on the .level of the ground, the roof fupported on ftone 
pillars, over- which are. laid long ftones, in the manner of beams.- On the 
north fide, oppofite to the entrance, is a fmall window,, which throws a 
faint light into the apartment. It looks down upon the low ground, be- 
neath the bank, on which the building is fituated. On the left hand, or 
weft fide of the apartment, is a fmall triangular opening in the ftone pave- 
ment. Through this you defeend, about the height of a man, into an apart- 
ment truly fubterraneous, and perfectly dark. This is alfo fupported on 

yyyyy '. y-Tv yyyyvb yy.y.y'yy y.'-.yft. .■■■■:■' y ; yyy...y;yft y 

ftone pillars, in the fame manner as the upper one. It firft runs eaft ward, 
and then tupis fouth. On the left hand fide, are two chambers,. about fevea 



feet by eight. At the fouthern extremity is a door, which probably led 
into fome farther apartment, but it- is fhut up with earth and rubbiih. The 
fakeers who refide here fay a tradition exifts, that one fubterraneous paffage 
went from hence to Benares, and one to Hurdwar ; and they tell us, that 
this door was (hut up, about twelve or fourteen years ago, by the govern- 
ment, becaufe people fometimes loft themfelves in the labyrinth. 

This is faid to be the place in which the Rajah Bhirtery, the bro 
ther of Vicr amaditty a, fhut himfclf up, after having relinquifhed the 
world. But there are various and difcordant accounts of its conilruftion 
and date. By fome, it is faid to have been conflr tided, m its prefent form 
by Bhirtery himfelf. By. others, thefe -inner apartments are faid to have 
been the mahl , or private chambers of Gundrufsein, and the colonnade 
before the gate to have been his public hall of audience, or Dewan^um. 
That this efcaped the general wreck of old Oujein, and either was not affedU ' 
ed, or funk gently down, fo as- to retain its form, though thrown under 
the level of the ground. 

Such are the prefent appearances of this ancient city, which above 
1800 years ago, was the feat of empire, of arts, and of learning; and 
it is a talk worthy of the prefent lovers of fcience to difcover the means 
by which this great revolution has been effected. There are not, as 
far as my infpe&ion goes, any traces of volcanic fcorke among the rums, 
nor are there in the neighbourhood, any of thofe conical hills,, which 
we might fuppofe to have formerly difcharged fire, large enough »to pro- 
duce this effe&. As tradition relates, that the river, on that occafiori 
. changed' '--an inundation from it might be confidered as the 
caufe. And in fad this river, while we were at Oujein, did fwell to fuck 
a height, that great past of the prefent town though fituated on a. high 
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tank, was overflowed, many houfes within it, and whole villages in the 
neighbourhood, were fwept away by the torrent. But yet the fize of the 
ftreatn, and the length of its courfe, the fource being only at the diftanceof 
fourteen cofs, feem unlikely to furnifh water enough to produce fo complete 
a revolution. Therefore, we muft confider the change of its courfe, m con- 
formity to the tradition, rather as the effect than the caufe of that event. 

An earthquake appears one of the moft probable caufes ; and the only ob- 
jeaion to it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found. They are laid 
to be found entire, but I am not able from infpeaion to determine whether 
or not they are fo entire as to render the fuppofition of an earthquake im 
probable. ' The only remaining caufe which- 1 can think of, is loofe earth or 
fand, blown up by a violent wind. We have inftances in Europe, of whole 
pariflies being buried by fuch an accident. The foil of the province of Ma~ • 
lava, being a black vegetable mould, is unfavourable to this fuppofiuon ; 
but even this, when dry, is a very light, finable earths and it may have 
been greatly meliorated in fo long a period of ages. If we might be a , 
lowed to call into our aid a tradition, which though difguifed in fable and 
abfurdity, has probably a foundation in fad, it would be favourable 
hypothefis. For none of the other caufes would fo much referable a fhow- 
er of earth as this , and fand driven by the wind would naturally be accu- 
mulated to the greateft height, on the towns, where the bull mgs wou 
lelift its farther prcgrefs in the horizontal dire&ion. 

Y;-.y \ 

The prefent city of Oujm is of an oblong form, and about fix trnlcs 
in circumference, furrounded by a ftone wall, with round towers. Wit in 
this fpace, there is fome wafte ground, but the inhabited part occup.es by 
far the greateft portion j it is much crowded with buildings, an very po- 
pulous. The houfes are built partly of brick, partly of woo u e . 

of the brick houfes, the frame is firft confeuSed of wood, and the inter- 
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flices filled up with brick. They are covered, either with a lime terrace, 
or with tiles. The principal bazar is a fpacious and regular ftreet paved 
with Hone. The houfes on each fide are of two ftories. The lower, to 
which you mount from the ftreet by five or fix fteps of hone, are moftiy 
built of ft 0 >e, and are taken up with ihops. The upper, of brick or wood, 
ferve for -the habitations of the owners. 


f he moft remarkable buildings are four mofques, ere&ed by private 
individuals, and a great ' number of Hindu temples. Of thefe the moft 
confiderable is a little way on the outfide of the town, at Unk-pdt, 
a place held in' great veneration, as being that where Kreeshen and 
his brother Bulbudder, or BiLbEO, received the rudiments of their 
education. Here is a ftone tank, 'with 1 fteps leading down to the water’s 
edge : and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it has been inclofed with 
a ftone wall, and two temples ere&ed within the enclofure, about twenty-five 
years ago, by Rung Raw Appah, of the tribe Panzar, Thefe tem- 
ples are fquare, with pyramidal roofs. That on the right, as you enter 
the gate, contains the images of Ram, Litchmun and Sit a, in white 


tnarble ; and that On the left, thofe of Kreeshen and Radha, the firft 

ln and the fecond in white marble. All thefe figures are well ex? 

■ ccuted. i ;1 zdiPPrPi - . / 
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Ah s. palace in the city, which is yet unfinifhed, is an extenfive and 
fufficiently commodious houfe, but without any claim to magnificence. And 
It is fo much furrounded with other buildings, as to make very little ap- 
pearance on the out fide. Near it is a gate, which being all that remains of 
fort faid to be built foon after the time of Vi cram adittya, -maybe 

afidered as a good fpecimen of the ancient Hindu architecture. 
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WitHin the city, : ajid near Itlie caftern wall*, is a hill of a £©nliderablc 
height, on the top of which is a Hindu temple of M4HADEO,.and adjoining 
:to it the tomb of a Musuhnan faint, named Gog a Sheheed. This hill is 
confpicuous from a diftance, and a fpe&ator on the top of it commands an 
cxtenfive profpetft on every fide.- To the northward he fees, at the diftance 
of four miles, the rude and mafly ftru&ure of Cal yd eh, an ancient palace, 
built on an ifland in the Sippara.h , by a king of the family of Goor.* There 
are two fquare buildings, each covered with a hemifpherical cupola, and- di- 
vided below into eight apartments, ‘ befides the fpace in< the centre. The 
communication with the land is. made by alftone bridge over one of the 
branches into which the Sipparab is here divided. Below the bridge are fe- 
veral apartments conftrudted on a level with the water y and the rocky bed 
of the river is cut into channels of various regular forms* fueh as Ipirals, 
•fquares, circles, &c. to which, in the dry feafon the current is confined. 
Turning to the weft ward, -he traces the winding courfe of the Sipparab y. 
through a fertile valley, where fields of i corn and clumps of fruit tree inter- 
mingling’, diverfify the pfofpedl, till his aittentionis arrefted by the fort of 
Beiroun-garh , fituated clofe; om the 'oppofite bank. It is about a quarter of 
a mile in length, furrounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient’ 
temple dedicated to the. tutelary divinity -of - the- place, wbofe name it bears. 
Still farther up theft ream, and nearlyoppofiteto the middle of the town, are 
the gardens of Abka-chitnavees and Rana Khan. On the latter no. d?- 
coration of art has been fparedj the former wantons in all the luxuriance of na- 
ture." Exa&ly over thefe,,at the diftance of half a mile from the riverisagrove 
©f trees, on a rifing ground. It contains the tomb of another faint, -na- 

*' A' description of this extraordinary fabric is infertedin the Oriental Repertory, v. I, p. 266, rrom a let- 
ter of Sir C. W. .Malet, dated at Oi/jan, 1 3th April 1 785... The author gives an extraft from a hiftory #■ 
Mdlava, which proves the building to be the work of Sultana Nasir-ud-deen-Gilgeb, fon of Gh/a s- 
©d-deen, who afeended the- throne- of Malaga ip the year of the Hejira 905, and reigned eleven year*- 
aid four months,, ' ' - 

P 
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med Shah Oa'w«i, but Is more remarkable for having been the fcene of 
a bloody adiortj about thirty years ago, between Sinqiah and; one of his 
Sirdars, named Ra'goo, who, from having the command of certain troops 
ofhorfe, was called Pa'giah. This officer had been detached by Sindi- 
AH, with a confide rable force, to levy contributions in Qudipore t and hav«- 
ing received the money, ,'refufed to account for it. His mailer confined his 
family, who had remained in Oujsln , in. conference of which, Ragoo 
marched at the head of 36,000 men, to attack Sind 1 ait, who was in 
Ct ijein % -with only five: or fix rhouFancL With -this inequality the fight be® 
gan, on the p!ain'adjaeent;to.;S:H ah Dawul*s .Durgah 1 but, Sinbiah was 
domed by 6000 GaofoiHs ; and a chance - fiiot having hilled Ra*goo., his 
adhcr nts were. tout geLi : ;; . ‘ / a.r.o . 

' .Thi profpsd on this fide is bounded by a ridge of hills, at the .diftance 
of about three , miles; /Jt:,Tuns. from N N iE» to S S W, and is fivers miles 
in length; '. thefe ■ hills are chiefly compofed of granite, and from them, the 
•'Bone employed - in building: is 1 fbppliech t But. they- are 'covered, with; vege- 
table' mould to a Efficient depth to admit oficultivation. ' i-i- v 



To the foUih wdV4s M wide avenue of trees* ■ which terminates a .conrfe 
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in the preface to the agronomical tables, publifhed .by him, which, in eom*» 
plum at co the- reigning Emperor, he entitled Zee} Mobommedjhaby. - ■ 

Turning' - to. the eaftf we are printed with a different prcffpeft. A* 
far as the eye -can reach, is a level plain,; which is only. interrupted by a 
conical .hillock at the diftmce of three miles, beyond which is an cxtenSve 
lake, that lies.cl.ofe on the left of the road’ that deads to Bop&ut. On the 
right of the road at the fame place, is a Rarrinah belonging to Sindiah* 
Well flocked ■ with deer. Ib : - i-H vy-- - -hfU; v hi ■ , I , 


The Rajah J<EYsiwGtheld the city and territory of Oujcin of the Emperor," 
in quality of Soubahdar ; but it foon after fell into the hands of the Mabrattai; 
and. has- belonged to SindiahV family for- two generations The diffrid: ' 
immediately dependent oh the city, yields a revenue of five lacs per annum, 
and comprehends ' s 75 villages.. The ancient landholders, who were de- 
prived of their poffeffions. by' the Mahrattas, ft ill retain forfie forts, difperfed. 
oyer the province* and partly .by treaty with the conquerors, partly by force# 


receive a proportion of the rents . fro in the adjacent villages. One of ihefe 
people, who are called. GraJ$tih» is H p.rry Sing, a Rajpoot t. he poffeffes the 
mud fort of Bool ida-' about ten- chiles from ' Ottjcin , He. commands a, body 
of two- hundred>{?Al^wt^y -and; \& neighbouring. yHlage*- ' 3 K 0 of 
which.- is -2 coo, rupees a year, pays hrm'150, or yi -psr cent, on the revenue* 
But thefe free -hoot trs, not contented with the. regular contribution , exercif? 
the moft lawlefs -rapine., fo that travelling is unfafe* and they.* watch the 
occali on which any cafu.al confufion.cr diftrefs of the government, or the 
withdrawing of troops for foreign fervice, occafionally affords. 'them-yto. ex* 
tend, their ravages to the gates of the city,- or even within the -walls.. - 

C - / v . ' ■ ■' ,- y , . ' V - r- ’iv- / / . . I . 
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The officers-- of government are almoft the only Mabratt*' inhabitants of 
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Qujein. The bulk of the people, both ■ HinRus and Mufulmans , fpeak a dia- 
lled very little different From that of Agra and Dehlp The Mufulmans form 
a very eonfiderable proportion of the inhabitants, and, of their number a 
great part is ccmpofed of a particular clafs, here known by the name of 
Bohrah. They diltinguifh their, own.fed by the title of Ifmaediah , deriving 
•their origin from one of the followers of the prophet, named Ismaeejl, 
who flourifhed in the age immediately fucceeding-ihat of Mahommed. 
This fingulajr clafs of people forms a very large fociety, fpread over all the 
countries of the Decan, particularly the large towns. Surat contains 6000 
families, and’ the number in Oi/jein amounts to 1500. But the head-quar- 
ters of. -the feribe is at Burhanpdor, where their moullah or high-prieft refides. 
The fociety carries on a very extenfive and multifarious commerce, in all 
thofe countries over which its members are-difperfed. And a, certain pro- 
portion of all their gainsis appropriated to the maintenance of -the moullah , 
whofe revenue is conlequently ample. He is paramount in all ecclefiaftica! 
matters, ‘and holds the keys of paradife; it being an eftabliflied article 
of faith that no man can enter the regions hf biffs without a paffport 
from the high prieft, who receives a handfome gratuity for every one he 
figns. -But he alfo exercifes a temporal jurifdidfion over Ms tribe, where- 
ver difperfed, and this authority is admitted by the various governments 
under whofe dominion they refide, as an encouragement to thefe people, who 
form the moft induftrious and ufeful clafs of the inhabitants. A younger 
brotheir of the moullah refides at Ouje’in, and with that fame title, exercifes 
over the Bohraks reficfent there, the authority, fpiritual and temporal, an- 
nexed to the office. Five mohillahs of the city are inhabited by them* and 
fobjedl to his jurifdidlion. : : TT ' 

On our arrival at .Oujein, we had plenty of excellent grapes from Burhm - 
ffor. By the time this fupply was exhaufted, the grapes produced at Qujtw 
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came Into Feafon. Thefe are Inferior in fize and flavour to the former. - 
But a Angularity in this climate is that the vine produces a fecond crop, in 
the rainy feafon. This however is acidulous, and much inferior to 
the firft. The other fruits are the mango, guava, plantain, melon, and 
water melon, two fpecies of Annona, fquamofa and reticulata ( Shereefah 
and Atah J, feveiral varieties of the orange and lime trees ; the Faljah ( Grewia 
qfiatica ) from which the natives make a moft refrelhing, flightly acidulous 
fherbet % and as a rarity in a few gardens, the Carica Papaya. 

The foil in the vicinity of Oa/sm, and indeed over the greateA part of the 
province of Malava, is a black vegetable mould ; which, in the rainy fea- 
fon, becomes fo foft, that travelling is hardly practicable* on drying, it cracks 
in all directions, and the fiffures are fo wide and deep in many parts, by 
the road .fide, that it is dangerous for a traveller to go off the beaten track, 
as ahorfe getting his foot into one of thefe fiffures, endangers his own limbs, 
and the life of his rider. The quantity of rain, that falls in ordinary feafdns 
is fo confiderable, and the ground fo retentive of moifture, that wells are 
hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus a great part of the labour, inei-t 
dent to cultivation in Hindujiani is faved. But this very circumftance make* 
the fuffering mpre fevere, upon a failure of the periodical rains j for the 
hufbandman, accuftomed to depend on the fpontaneous bounty of heaven, 
,and unprovided -with wells in Ms fields Is .with difficulty brought to under- 
4ake the unufual labour of watering, efpecially as it muft be preceded by 
■(that of digging -the fource. . 

The harveft, as in 'Hindustan, Is divided into two periods, the Khereef 
-and Rubbee ; the former being cut In September and O Bober, and the latter 
in March and April The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in the : or- 
t ckx of their ripening, axe as follow.: 

%r ' ; . : . 0 ■ y. 
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KHEREEF. - 

i. Mukka, In Hindustan Bhoottah ; Zea Mays* It- was in flower tie 20th 
of July, and is gathered in Auguft or September* 

a. Cahgnee Panicum Italicum was in flower July afith* 

3. Oord or Mash; Phaseeius Max $. flowers in July and Auguft, ripe a- 
bout the end ox. September* 

■- 4. Moong Phulkt, ' ArachU Bypogaea% (ground-nut*, or pig-nut of the 
Weft Andies ) was' in flowenia September* 

5, Mandat Mai, Cynostirus Coraeanus , Lin.' Eleuftne Coracana Gartner :■ 
In Hindustan the name is Mur&ua, in the Carnatic Nakheny, and in Mysore Rdgf* 

■ 6. ®Bajera, is a final! round grain, efleemed 'Very- nutritious» but Seating* 
and fomewhat hard of digeflion. Being very cheap, itfs principal ly nfed by 
the poorer clafs of inhabitants, and by the Mahrattas, w ho make of it fiat cakes* 
©f which a horfeman can carry under .-his a fuflkieht pmvifian for 

many days. It was in- flower the 13th September, and is reaped in Qhkbsr*. 



7. Jooar, Holeus Sorghum, Lin. ’ . ... . ■ . 

v Andropogon Sorghum, Roxb. - 

The culm Is very firong, and grows to the height of fiwen or eight feet, 

* The Haims § pie atm of Linnaeus A deferipdon and figure of It are given in the ift volume of the: 
tranfadions of Padoua {p, 124) by Sign, P. Akouitf* He t Ik-gLi d h • fbeis from c fftidh where It Is 
called Dr<?^ f The internal liru&ure pf the lru£iidcation s anr* the form of t :e fpike* agrse fo well with the- 
J djera* that I have aahefitadon In referring- them so the fame fpecies. But the fpecimt n reprefentetT fey 
Sign, .AnDurN ip 'much more ramiibd, with the culm and principal fpjke larger*. -than. I. have ever &eu» 
This is probably a variety t produced by diverity of foil and estivation* 
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The fpik'e egg-fha-ped, nodding m hanging (fome times ere&), fix or feven 
inches in length, and about nine in circumference. Its times of flowering 
ant! reaping are the fame with the laft. 

The Bolcus cernuus , which is the third fpCcies defcribed by Sign. Ardu#s 
( Sagg. ii Padou : ) does not appear to differ from this , 1 except as a variety : 
the ered or recurved portion of the panicle, depending on its fize and 
weight, compared with the ftrength of the ftalk, 

Eut it is fubjed to another variety, ffill more remarkable. The herma- 
phrodite calyx is fometimes biflofodS and ripens two feeds 5 fometimesuni- 
florous, producing only one. I have found, mixed in tbe fame field, plants 
with ered, lax panicles, and others more cornpad and, nodding. The for- 
mer had/tnoft frequently, one-flowered calyces, and the latter two-flowered. 
But, in fome in fiances, the one-flowered and two-flowered were found on 
the farrie head, and even in the,: fame branch of the! panicle. The feeds in 
•the firft cafe are; round, in therfecond hemifpherical, one fide of each being 
flattened' by their mutual , contact. 

' ' ; ■ ■ ■ • C ■" ■! : : ' ' , , , ' 
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To a {certain, the matter more accurately, I fent feeds of both kinds to 
Do&or Roxburgh,' who fowed them in the botanical garden, at a diftance 
from one another. The plants came up with one and, two-flowered caiyces 
indiferiminately, and flowers of both kinds were -even mixed in the fame 
panicle. 

8. Moong ; Pbaseolus Mungo. The fpeqific difference between this and 
the QorJ.(P . Max ) is very difficult to eftablifii, yet its conffancy forbids us 

to conilder them as mere varieties. ' 

x. The fialks of the Oord are hifpid in a letter degree than thofe of the 

Moong, 
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2. The ftipules of the former are more acute than thofe of the latter.' 

3. The leaves are rather more acute* 

4. The legumes fhorter. 

$. The feeds of the Oord larger, morecompreffed and black; thofe of 
»■ the Mjcwg fmaller, rounder and green* 

This was ripe about the end of Offaber, being about a month later than the 
Oord- 

9, Birtee ; a fpecies of Panicum , ufed in food, was in feed, Offober the 6th. 


RUBBER 


I. Wheat; Pritlcum. ' . • X 

The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks ; Calyces four-flow* 
ered, ventricofe, fmooth, imbricated : the two outer florets, with long 
beards,- the third with hardly any; the fourth and innermoft, neuter. 
From this charader, I am doubtful, whether it fhould be referred to the 


fpecies cestivum or spelta, or whether it may not be a new fpecies. It was 
in the ear at Oujein , the 30th of January, and on the 19th of March, at 
the diftance of fix days journey,, we found it ripe. 


%. Cbannah, Ctcer arletlhum. "X 

3 , Maioorz 

(Ervirn Lens ?') 

-■'4v. ; Tddr ot jirber;- Cytisus Cajam ■ ’ ■ ’ . 

It is Town foon after the fetting in of'the rains, the feed Being mixed’ 
with thofe of Jooar, Bajera , and. other grain of the Khereef* When they 
are removed, the Cytisus remains, and its harveffc is about the fame time 
with the wheat. - 


.. • ' . X ‘ : X#. :: . * ' ' '■ . ' t '* • 

' , ■. . ; ,. ' • ' . X ■ 

fmali legume, , which I lave not fufficiently examined*. 

' X ■ - '. X ' ; \XX . X ,. ' ;■ ;. ; ; 
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• 5* I* EASE i here called Buttles: ripe in the cold feafon* 

Rice is cultivated only on a few detached fpots, which lie conveniently 
for water, but the quantify is fo final! that it can hardly- be reckoned 
among the crops. In a lift I received of the cultivated grains, I find the 
name of Cables Channab, but not having feen it, can give no account of it. 

Barley is not cultivated ; the foil is unfavourable to this grain, and be- 
fides, the farmers fay, it would require artificial watering. 

The principal articles of export trade, are cotton, which is fent in large 
quantities to Guzerat j coarfe flamed and printed cloths j A&l, or the root of 
the Morinia Citri folia, and opium. As the manner of preparing this drug 
differs, in fome refpe6fs, from that which is pradtifed in other parts of India , 
1 fhall give an account of it, which I received from fome experienced culti- 
vators. The poppy is fown in December, The ground is well manured 
with cow-dung and allies.' It is ploughed feven times, then divided into 
little fquares, of two or two and a half cubits. In thefe the feeds are fown, 
in the proportion of one feer and a half, or two feers*, to a begah-f*. Af- 
ter eight or nine days, the ground is watered j that is, it is completely over- 
flowed to the depth of a few fingers’ breadth, and this operation is repeated* 
at the diftance of ten or twelve days, for feven times. After each time of 
watering, when the ground is a little dried, but flill foft, it is ftirred with 
an iron inftrument, fo as to loo fen it effedlually, and the weeds are carefully 
removed. Alfo, if the plants come up very clofe, they are thinned, fo that 
the remainder may be at the diftance of four or five fingers’ breadth from one 
another. The plants thus pulled out, when very young, are ufed as a pot- 

* The feer is eighty rupees weight* f One hundred cuMts fquare. 
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herb i but when grown a little larger, ns a foot and a half ia height, are 
Unfit for this life, from their intoxicating quality. 

TftE poppy flovriers in February, and the opium is extrafiled in March or 
Mpftt; fooner or. later according to the time of fowing. The white kind 
yields, a larger quantity of opium than the red; the quality. is the fame from 
both. When the flowers are fallen off, and the capfules affurae a whitifh co- 
lour, it is time to wound them. .This is done, by drawing an inftrument 
with three teeth, at the-diftance of about half a line from one another, along 
flora top to bottom of the capfule, fo as to penetrate the flcin. Thefe 
wounds ,are made in the afternoon and evening, and the opium gathered 
the next morning. They begin at day, break, and coatinur till one pjiar of 
the day is palled. The wounds on each capfule are repeated for three fac- 
es (live- days j the who'e capfules in a- fiJJ are .wounded, and the opium ga« 
thered, in fifteen days. In a plentiful -ualbn and good ground, they obtain 
from fix to nine fleers of opium from a- began of ground ; a flmpll crop is 
/a.nrtwo to four fe; ; rs P ’ •• ; ••• • ' -- 

In this dlClricb, all the opium,- "even atr the time of gathering, is mixed 
jvitli oil ; and this they do not confider, as a Fraudulent adulteration. 'The 
pradiceis avowed, and the reafloh affigned is to prevent the drug, from 
drying. The people employed in 'gathering it have. each a, fmall ytflel con- 
taining a Jittle oil of. Sefiuntup,,6r of linked.. The opium- which- has flowed 
from the wounded capfules is fmped off with .a little iron in fir ament, pre« 
^ioufly dipped’ m oil. A little oil is taken in. the palm of the h^nd, and 
the opium, gathered with the iron inffrument is wiped on the hand, and 
kneaded with the oil j when a /efficient quantity is collected in the hand, 
it is thrown into the vtflel with oil. The whole quantity gathered, is, 
when brought home,, kneaded into a mafs, and thrown into a veil'd with 
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more oil, in which the whole crop of the feafon is colleded. Thus, it is 
evident, that the proportion of oil in any given quantity of opium, is not 
determined with much accuracy 5 . but they compute that the oil amounts to 
half the quantity of the pure drug, or one third of the mixed mafs. 

The adulterations praflifed fecretly, and confidered as fraudulent, aw 
mixing the powder of the dried leaves of die poppy ; and fometimes even 
afhes. ■ • ,, . ’/.'L-h, ^ 


When cheap, it fells for fifteen rupees ; ■ and when dear, or of a fupcrior 
quality, for twenty-five or thirty rupees' per d'birce, a weight of 5^ fecrr, 
each Jfeer being the weight of eighty rupees. 


It is exported to Guzerat , Mannar, &c. The merchants from different 
parts of the country, advance money to the cultivator, while the crop is on 
the ground : when the drug is ready , they receive it, and fettle the price ac- 
cording to the quality and the feafon. The plant is fown repeatedly on the 
fame ground without limitation, as they find it does not exhauft the foil. 


The mixture of oil renders this opium of a very inferior quality to that 
of the eaftern provinces, and particularly; renders it unfit, for making a trans- 
parent tindture. 


■ : : w.:- c: -SW 


Tine white, cloths 'are imported from Chunderi and Sehore , and from ' 
Bujrhdnpoor they receive turbanfr,. saries, '-and' other ftained goods. From 
Sur&t, 'are. imported various kinds' of Europe and ' China goods, many of 
which we purchafed here at a cheaper rate than we; could in the : English 
fettlements. Alfo pearls, which are partly con-fumed here, and partly ejcft! 
ported, with advantage to Hindustan, Asa-fatida, .which is produced i|t 
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Sind , and the provinces beyond it, conies here through Marwar, and is ex- 
ported to the eaftward to Mirzapoor &c, On the other hand, diamonds 
from Bunkkund, go by this place' to Surat,. 

But the carrying trade between the provinces to. the weft and' the eaft- 
ward is carried on to* a much greater extent, and to more advantage atr 
Indoor than here j, becaufe the duties there are lower. At that place only 
four or five annas are exacted on a bullock load, which may be worth three* 
©r four hundred rupees j whereas at Oujein , they amount to ten per cent: on* 
-the value of the goods, exported or imported ; fo that on fuch articles as* 1 
©nly pafs through the place*, the duties confume twenty per cent of the* 
profit. The reafon is obvious. Indoor had the good fortune to be under 
the prudent and peaceable adminiftration of Aheliah Bai, a princefs,. 

who free from ambitious- views,.had only the internal profperity of her coun- 

, 

try, and the-happinefs of its inhabitant, at heart ;; whereas Sindi ah, led 1 
awayby the dazzling profpefl* of extending his conquefts and acquiring; 
great political influence, maintained expenfive armaments, exhaufted his, 
treafury, and was forced to abandon his fubjefts to the rapacity of thofe* 
who fupplied the. means of carrying his fchemes into execution:. 

■ ■ - ./ : ' . ,</'■' / ; A • : * 

• ; ■. . * ‘ - - £ 

We remained at Oujein from the middle of April to the. middle of:' 
March, and' fo had an opportunity of obferving nearly, the whole viciffitude: 
of feafons. In the months of April ■mA Mm, the winds in the day. time were* 
ftrong and hot, the thermometer expofed to them being* from 93 to 109* at> 
four in the afternoon. Thefe winds, with little deviation, came -from the.* 
weftward, The heat at nine in the evening varied from 80 to 90. But the 
mornings, during all this time were temperate, in only one inftance riling., 
f© high as 8i, and.fometimes- being as- low as 69, From the 18th to isit 
535th of May., we had: .frequent fqualls from, MW’ and WN.Tff;, met 
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from N E, attended with thunder, lightning, and rain. The quantity that 
fell during thefe eight days, amounted to about ten inches. This weather, 
the inhabitants informed us, was unufual at that feafon. It produced a tem- 
porary eoolnefs j but the fky having cleared up before the end of the month, 
the air returned to its former temperature; or rather exceeded it, for the 
morning heat now fometimes mounted as high as 85. 


On the nth of June, the rains fet in, 
the feafon was as follows; 

May, as above, about 
June, — • 


Augujl, 

September 



and the quantity that fell during 

lo inches 5 days, 

3.521 9 

12,071 - .22 

ai ,088 22 

5,651 9 
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The rain terminated on the 14th of September, From the middle of June 
to the middle of July, the afternoon heat varied from- 10 7 to 86, gradually 
diminilhing as the feafon advanced, and fometimes from the continuance 6f 
rain was as- low as 8oi The morning was more uniform, its extremes ly- 
ing between 87 and 77.. The- evening,, between 90 and 75. The weather,, 
during this period, was eonftantly cloudy, fometimes hazy®, i.he. wind, 
uniformly from, the weft ward ; , varying from N W to S ■ W. 


From the end of this period, to the termination of the rains, the after- 
noon heat was from 89 to 74. The limit between the two periods was 
ftrongly marked, July the 1 5th, at 3 P. M. being 91 ; 16th, at the fame hour* 
78® The morning, from 80 to 71 ; evening,, from 80 to 72. During this 
period, the clouds were fo heavy and fo uniformly fpread over the whole- 



ffice of the heavens, that the fun could feldom dart a ray through the gloom*- 
.The rain was frequent and long continued, but feldom heavy. The only 


4 in fiance in which fh$ rain of one day amounted to fo much as three inches, 
was in the fpace between the 15th oi Avgufi, at 7 P. M^and the 1 6th, as 
gi. The- rain, during this period, of 265- hours, was. inceffant, and the 
quantity amounted to 10, 12,3 inches. It then abated, but did not entirely 
ceafe till the 17th, at J r j P. M. The quantity in that interval was 0.629, 
This it was which caufed the inundation formerly mentioned. The waters 
continued to rife till the iSth at midnight, and then gradually fubfided ; but 
it was. feveral days before the river was fordable by men or horfes. 

The winds, during this- period, were moll frequently weft, fometimes 
NW or S W, twice SS W, four limes fouth,, and thrice eafterly, commonly 
light breezes. _ • > •, 

After the rains were over, and the fky cleared up, the mid-day and af- 
ternoon heat encreafed. By the 23d of September , it was 92 ; October iff, 
101, and till the middle of November , was feldom under 90. The morning 
heat during that period, gradually decreafsd from 73 to 46. - The even- 
ing from 79 to 57. The dew towards, the end of this period was very 

The winds, for the ftrft two- days continued- at, weft; afterwards calms- 
and light airs at NE to the end of September. To the middle of October »• 
tiiole mom the NW quarter prevailed, of moderate force, but with frequent 
calps. • end of the month the 2\ E prevailed, and the -mornings?' 

were hazy.. In hovemhsr , till the the vveflerly was the reigning wind p 
aftCi u inert, to the 15th, the N E recovered its prevalence : the weather-' 
was lels hazy than towards the end of the preceding month,' Oa the- 
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other hand, during October there was not a cloudy’, day. To the 8th. 
of November, they were frequent ; and on the 4th, a little rain fell $ after 
that to the 15th the iky .was cl^aiy and the only two hazy mornings .were - 
ia this period. . w" ‘ _ 7 ' ' ' ■ . 7 ■ 

At this time (15th November) 1 was feized with a fever, which interrupt- 
ed the meteorological obfervations till the x ft of February. All that I know 
of the weather in that interval is that, about the middle of December we had 
it Ilormy, with. thunder and a pretty heavy fall of rain. 

From the t ft of February to the- 14th of March , when we left Qujein, the 
afternoon heat variid between' the extremes of fe.venty -three and 103. The 
fiift, ou Feb. 9;!;, with wind at N N W : the fecond, March 12th, wind weft :-, 
fky at both times clear. Morning heat from - forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening 1 
from fifty-five 10 feventy-iix. 


T he wefterly were the prevailing winds during this period., varying between 
NNW and SSW. In February , the eaft-erly wind was obfervtd twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the evening. It did not oc- 
cur once during- -our ftay in March. The fky was clear, excepting the 4th of 
February, which was cloudy with a fhower of fmall rain. 

. . ' : ' ;v -■■■•V •" ■ ; 1 -1,77 " ' 

77 71 7 : . 7 ' :. 1 .• . . . . r " 

The foregoing abftraft gives a pretty diftindt idea of the weather we met 
with during our refidence at this place : but we cannot from thence form an es- 
timate of the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was allowed by 


the oldeft inhabitants to be greater than they ever remembered to have feen. 
The country had fuffered three years of drought, previous to our arrival, in . 
confequence of which wheat-flour fold at ten feers for a rupee. The coarfer 
_ grains were proportionally dears which placed the means o£ fubfiftenoe fo.far • 
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beyond the reach of the poorer inhabitants, that hundreds were reduced to the 
humiliating neceffity of felling their children, to procure a fcanty meal for them- 
fel V es. But the deficiency of rain, though feverely felt, was not the only caufe of 
all this diffcrefs. The fcarcity was artificially increafed, by the rapacity of Cab- 
bee Mull, the perfon entrufted by Sindi ah with collecting the revenues 
of the diftridfc. His wealth and influence enabled him to hoard up large ma- 
gazines of grain, and thereby keep the price far beyond its natural ftandard. 
And when Sudasheu Naick, an eminent banker, whofe difinterefted bene- 
volence deferves to be recorded by a much more eloquent pen, attempted to 
throw open his own ftores, and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obftruaion and intimidation, that the union of artifice with power could afford, 
were left unemployed, to make him defift. from his purpofe. So that he 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humanity to feeding the poor at his 
own hoafej and in this manner, thoufands owed the prefervation of their 
lives to his bounty. 


The patient forbearance of the Hindu + under this dreadful calamity, has 
been noticed by feveral writers. In this inftance, the indignation of the inhabi- 
tants at the unfeeling avarice of their rulers, could not be concealed. But, 
inftead of breaking open their granaries, demoiifliing their houfes j mal-treat- 
ing their perfons, or contumelioufly burning them in effigy , the ufual proceed- 
ings of an enraged European mob, they contented themfelves with making 
a reprefentation of funeral rites, and proclaiming that the Udkefii was dead and 
Sudasheu Naick appointed to fill his place. . ■ 

■i The. abundant rain which fell this feafon triumphed over all oppofition. 
Before we marched, wheaten flour had fallen to twenty feers per rupee. The 
greedy monopolift faw thofe hoards which the anguifh of the famifhed poor 
could not unlock, configned to putrefa&ion, or felling at confiderable lofs. 
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while the finite of plenty and content brightened the face of the peafant, In 
every part of the province. 

F e v ER'3, chiefly intermittent, ' prevailed very generally, towards the 
end of the rains, and encreafed in frequency till the middle of November. 
A variety; of caufes contributed to their production. The debility, in- 
duced by deficient nourifliment, predifpofed the bodies of the poorer clafs 
to be a&ed On by every exciting caufe. The unufual quantity of rain, 
and very moift ftate of the atmofphere, contributed to encreafe the uni- 
verfal relaxation 5 the water, collected in Handing pools, fome of which 
of great extent, were clofi; to the .city wall, in drying up, left a putrid 
fomes 5 and- lafily, the great afternoon-heat in October and November, fol- 
lowed by the cold and damp of the evening, gave irrefiftible a&ivity to the 
preceding caufes, in conftitutions which had hitherto refilled their influence. 
This it was which occafioned the univerfal prevalence of the difeafe among 
our fepoys and fervants, after the ill of 0 Bober, when we left our habita- 
tions in town, and went into tents. Before the rains, we had encamped in 
a grove adjoining to the garden of Ran a KLhan j but when we marched 
©ut, this ground was covered with a crop of corn not yet ripe ; and be- 
fidesj it was lqW» and having been overflowed to a confiderable depth, in the 
■ Inundation, threatened to be mifchievous by its dampnefs. The place we 
fixed on for an encampment, was near half a mile farther to the W N W. 
ft was an elevated fpot, to which the inundation had not reached, covered 
on the S W, by the fmall grove of SiiAh Da'wul, but perfedly open- on 
every other fide. The neareft part of the hilly ridge was at the diftance of 
two miles and a half, the extremities of the ridge lying from N loWto 
S60W, or comprehending 110 degrees of the horizon. To the fouth 
and fouth-eaft, the Jeer ah nullah was within a furlong and a half of our 
' tents. As it had fuelled to a confiderable height during the rains, and was 
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now gradually drying up, it was natural to look for the fource of miafim 
in putrefying vegetable- matter left on its banks. But its bottom and banka 
were a ftiff clay, affording little matter of this kind % and the prevailing 
winds from the beginning of Ottober to the middle of November, were the 
NW, WNW, and N E, none of which could convey exhalations from the 
nullah. Therefore we are obliged to look for feme other caufe of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, and one amply fufficient, i apprehend, will be found in 
the want of cover, to prot<?£l the men againft the fcorching heat of the day, 
and the chilly damps of night. They themfelves at length) became fen- 
fible of the unheal thinefs of the fpot, although they entertained fuperftitious 
notions of its caufe, afcribing it to the indignant manes of thofe who were 
llaughtered in the battle formerly defcribed. At their requeft, fome time is 
December , the camp was removed into the grove near R aha Khan’s gar- 
den, from which the crop had, by this time, been carried off. I was then 
incapable of obferving the effects of this change, but have been informed 
that the difeafe rapidly declined and foon difappeared. This fact pleads 
ftrongly in favor of an opinion advanced by* Dr. Jackson, that clear ele- 
vated fituations, notwithftanding the Free circulation of air, are, from un- 
avoidable expofure to the morbid caufes above enumerated, lefs favourable 
to health than, has been fuppofed j and that s< inflead of danger, there is 
safety, la tie flicker of wood/ 3 Tie quelKon is of the higheft impor- 
•tance, the Dodlor fupports his argument with ability, and the whole paf- 
iage deferves the moff ferious confidcratioa of thofe. who 'are entrufted with 
the choice of ground for the encampment of troops, . 

The only complaint which 1 obferved to be endemial, was the Dracun - 

culm or Guinea worm, the hiftory of which is too well known to require 

- : t ■ : ■ . •• : : ■ \ ■ l*'- \ ■ , ; 
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■any defcription in this place*. It is called by the Spaniards , Cukbriila or 
little ferpent, and feeras to. be the fame that is defcribed by Mo De la 
Con d amine, and known to the French at Cayenne by the name of Ver- 
macaque. The only difference bet ween the. defcriptions of the infeft in 
thefc different countries, is in their length; thofe of Cayenne, being only 
faid to be fever al inches ; whereas thofe of Africa and the Eajl Indies are 
known to amount to fame ells. And this diverfity in the defcription by 
different authors, is probably rather owing to the accidental circumftance 
of the fpecimens that fell under the obfervation of each, than to any real 
variety, or fpecific difference, between the animals of the two continents® 
The name by which they are known at Oujein, and I beleive, in other parts 
of Hi > ft an is Neruah. ■- ■ /' 

The caufe of their production is fill! involved in obfcurity. I have met 
'with three hypothecs to account for it® iff. That it is caufed by the malig- 
• nity of the humours, depofited and fixed in fome part of the cellular 
texture® This I was furprized to fee affgned as the moil probable, by 
the authors of the French Encyclopedist after the dodrine of equivocal genera- 
tion had been fo completely refuted, and univerfally abandoned, 2dly, In 
Dr® Kies’s edition of Chambers’s Dictionary, I find it afcribed to the 
drinking of ftagnant and corrupted water, in which it is probable the ova 
•ofthefe animals lie. 3dly, It has been alledged that certain infers, which 

ft Ptiarla medinwjis* Lxh* S# N* cur. Gmelin« .. : 

Gordius nudlmnfis Syft Nat* ed. xiu . ■ : 7 ” - 

Vena medlnenjis Welsch* Sdoan* ' • 

Dramnculm perjarum KceMFFER. ■ # 

The laft author gives a very interesting hiftory and defcription of the animal, which he fays he 
. was twice able to extra# at one operation, entire and alive. Thrown into warm water it became 
flaccid and motionlcfs t being taken out, it was more rigid and moved obfcurely: but when im- 
tnerfed in cold water, it bent and moved itfeif violently, and as if impatient of the cold liquid, fre- 
quently taifed its head above the furface. ' Amcef}. exot, p, 5 2 4- st.feq. 

Ha . ' 
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inhabit the ai*, of the water, in thofe countries, pierce the {kin, and depolif 
their ova, which produce the worms in queftion. 

Without pretending to decide between thefe • two lafi fuppofidons s 
or adverting to the difficulty of conceiving how the ova could prelerve their 
vivifying principle, through the proceffes of digefticm, chilificatjon and 
circulation, till they are finally depofited, by the capillary arteries, in the 
cellular texture ; the obfervation that thefe infers are only found in the ex- 
tremities, and mod: frequently in the lower, which are moft expofed to 
immerfion in ftagnant water, pleads ftrongly in favour of the third hypo- ' 
thefis. The following fad renders it probable, that the generation and 
the growth of the worm, after the ova have been depolited, is very flow. Al- 
though the complaint was very frequent among the inhabitants of Oujein , 
our people remained exempt from it, during our refidence there, for eleven 
months % but in the month of Augvft following (five months after we left 
the place) the difeafe broke out in many. In all the cafes which fell under 
my obfervation, the worm was lodged in the lower extremity, excepting 
one infiance. This patient, who was a bhifhtee, or water-man, had the 
complaint break out in his arm. The nature of his profeffion expofed his 
arms, more than thofe of other people, to the attacks of the parent infedl z 
fop po fin g her to reiide in the water.* . ... 

T ■ r — — . — t— 

% Dr, Chisholm afcribes the difeafe, which is very prevalent among the negroes in Grenada^ 

, M their drinking the water of certain wells, in which the naked eye’diftinguiihes innumerable ani» 
malcules. On one eftate, where no other water can he had, they are attacked regularly’ every year, 
about the beginning of Nmemhtt', in the month of January , the difeafe fpreads through the greateft 
part of the gang 5 and in the month of March , it entirely difappears, till the following Nmmber* 
On other • eft&tes* the difeafe was equally frequent,. till the obnoxious wells, were filled -up, cifterns 
built^ or wells dug in places not fubjedt to the influence of the ebb and flow of the tide ; at the 
return of the ufual period of the appearance of the Guinea worm, nothing of the. kind happened* 
This is a ftrong proof that the tnfedt which produces the worm refides in the water, but it is equal**- 
ly reconcileabfe to the fuppofition that the ova are depofited under the fkin, when any part of the 

External furface is immerged la the water 3 as to that of their propagating after being fwallowedi 

" rk'' - ' k k : ' ' * . - . ' ' ' 
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Th e method of extradion, pra&ifed by the natives at Oujein, differs in no- 
thing from that defcribed by authors j except that in the operation of gent- 
] y pulling, and rolling it on a pin, when they feel a refiftance, they have re- 
co’ife to friction, and comprefling the part in various directions. This is not 
confided to the tumour, but extended over the limb to fome diftance. It 
is (aid to loo fen the worm from its adhefions to the fuheutaneous parts, and 
thus facilitate its extraction. In the American procefs," the rubbing of the 
wound with a little oil, is taken notice of, but that feems to be adopted 
with a different view. The accident of breaking the worm, was in fome 
inftances followed, by violent inflammation and tedious fuppurations, 
breaking out fuccefiively in different parts of the limb ; but I did not hear 
of any ihftance of: mortification from this caufe. 


March 1793.— The refident having received inftru&ions to return to 
Mindujian t on the 14th of March 1793, proceeded to Gutteab, a village under 
the management of Appah Khandey Raw. ■ It lies from our camp at 
Oujein N 27 E, 14,79 In ^ es * The road was in general good, over an open 
well-cultivated country. Only, in crofting three ridges of rifing ground, 
the number of ft ones gave fome impediment j and we forded three nul- 
lahs, the banks of which ' being fteep, rendered the paffage of carriages 


difficult. 


; 
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March 15.— -Marched N i5j E, ‘16,5 miles, to Tenauriab } a village, 
poffefTed by a GraJJiah zemindar, who holds of Sindiah, and pays between 
three and four thoufand rupees annually. 


with the drink. As we know that moft infeas have certain dated feafons for procreation, we can 
cafily account for the periodical recurrence of the difeafe ; but 1 could not learn at Oujein that it 
obferves any fuch regular alternation in that climate. Dr. C. obferves, that the worm in rena a 
is not confined to the extremities, Chisholm on the malignant pefhlential fever, <-» 34 * 
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March 16. — Marched N i 2 E, 10,53 miles, to Ager % a large town, with 
a {lone fort, belonging to Rung Row Paw ar. Ta the ibuth weft of the 
town is a -fine lake.. The road in general good, foil reddifti or iron-coloured. 

March 17.— Marched N lafE, 16,59 miles, to a pretty large 

town, belonging to Sindiah, and under the management of Appah 
K,handey Raw, whofe aumil refides here. The. road lies acrofs federal 
low ridges of hills, and: is in general full of little Hones. The foil of a 
nifty iron colour, very little cultivation. 

March rS.-rM arched N. 17 f- W, 14,5 miles, to Perawa, a town be- 
longing to Tuckojee Holc.ar, whofe aumil' refides here. Road good. 
Soil black and fpongy, like the moft of Mdlava t but little cultivated. The 
dlftrifl dependent on this tdwtf yields one lack of rupees annually. 



March 19,— Marched N 2o£ W s 15,91 miles to SooneL The road and 
foil, oh this day’s march, much the fame as yeftecday. A good deal of 
Joadr ftubble by the road fide, and Tome wheat, now ripe. 



Somtl is a town of confiderable extent, of a fquare form, and enclofed 
•with a ftone wall. Two broad ftreets crofs one another, at right angles, in 
>the middle of the town, which is the Chowk. There are thirty-two villages 
in this pergunnah, which is held as a jageer, by K, hands y Raw Powar, 
the elder brother of Rung Raw Appah. ■ 

• 'March zi . — M ar c h e d N 4J E, 16,05 TniIes,:to Julmee* Road in gene- 
ra,! good. Failed the Haw river, and two nullahs. The ford of the firft, 
being very ftony, is difficult. ' Soil black. Much cultivation of wheat and 
poppy. Juhue is a pretty large, village, which was afligned by the Peshwa, as 


a jageer, to Na r oo j e e-Gone i § a t formerly de wan tpthe foubahdar Ho lc aiu 
S ince the death of Naroojeb it has hem held by Holcar himfelf. - Sc- ' 
veral villages, 'between Soond and this place, belong to the rajah of Kotab .. 

' March 22 Ma ec H edN 5A W, 15,56 miles,- to Muckutidra* Road in 
general good;' only, near the villages of Afcali and Telakhalree it lies over a 
ftratutn of flate, which is very flippery, A good deal- of poppy is culti- 
vated near thofe villages. A begah, they fay, yields- about five feers of 
opium. Muckundra is a fmall village, fituated in a valley, nearly circular, about 
three quarters of a mile in diameter, furrounded by very fteep hills, and only 
acceffible by air opening to- the fouthj and another to the north ; each of 
which is defended By a Hone wall, and a gate. At ihefe gates are ported 
Chokeydars, belonging to the rajah of Kotab* This is the only pafs, within 
many miles, through a ridge of mountains, which extends to the eaft and' 
weft, dividing the province of M a lav a from the diftrict called Baron tee, or 
. country 'of the tribe Bara . The water here is got from a large homely, or 
well faced with ftone. It is laid, by the natives, to be of a hurtful quality ; 
and that fuch as drink it for the firft time, are liable to fevers. Cbandkhairee, 
where, at this feafon of the year, is a large market for horfes and other 
cattle, is diftant from this place fevenncofs to the eaft ward,- 

, -V • ;■ - ' ■ • . - - ; , . , ';V. - . ■■ ■" 

March 23.— Marched - N 36I W, 1 7- 'miles, to Bucbpahdr* The pafs • 
through the hills was narrow and ftony j the road afterwards good. Near 
Puchpa&ar paffed over a bed of Schijius , in ftrata inclined to the horizon. 
The country rather- thinly cultivated j . a - good deal of grafs by the- road 
fide. ; 

" . ■ ' , - ' v. - : ■ - . - ' ■ - '- - f % f / A f , ; 

; ?l|^r^'a4.>~MARGHED N j8J-'W s 8,64 miles, to Anandpoor, a final! vil- 
lage, near which is a large tank, with a ftone wall* and buildings on the 
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1 ■ . >■ . 

‘bank of it. Road good, through a jangle of plafs* and other fhfubs. Soil 

of, a reddifh colour : little cultivation, Clofe to Anandpoor, the road runs 
over a ftratum of Schijhts. . 

March 2 5. — Marched N 8£E, 5,17 miles, and encamped in a tope, among 
gardens, near the city of Kotah. Road in general good; in fome parts a ftra- 
tum of Schijus. This city is of confiderable extent, of an irregular , oblong 
form, enclofed with a Hone wall and round baftions. It contains many, good 
ftone houfes, befides feveral handfome public edifices. The palace of the rajah 
isan elegant ftrudlure. The ftreets are paved with Hone-. It has, on the weft, 
the river Chumbul, and on the north-caff, a lake,, fmooth and clear as cryilal, 

. v ■ d; : ? * *■/ }■>' . 

which, on two fides is banked with ftone, and has, in the middle, a build- 
ing, called Jug-mimdul, which is confec rated to religious purpofes. Near 
the north-call angle of the city, and only feparated from-, the lake by the 
breadth of tide rbad, is the Cheteree or maufojeum of one of the Rajahs. 
It is a handfome building; the area on which it ftands is excavated, fo as 
to be feveral feet lower than the level of the country % and paved with ftone. 
In front -of the building are placed feveral ftatues of horfes and elephants 
hewn out of ftone, . , : ' ■ - 

To the fouth of the city, about three furlongs beyond the wall, is a place, 
confecrated to the celebration of Ram’s vidtory at Lanka, on the Diisserab, 
or 10th of Koonar Sukul puesh. There is a fquare terrace of earth, raifed 
about two feet above the ground, and at a little difiancc to the foutn, art, 
earthen wall, with a few round baftions. Behind this, in a recumbent pof- 
ture, is an enormous ftatue of earth, which reprefents the daemon Raw a on. 
On the day above named, all the principal people aflemble at this terrace, 
on. which fome guns are drawn up. Their fire is diredted againft the earth- 
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«n wall, and continues till that is breached, and the image of Rawoon 
defaced or demolilhed. 


The!' Revenue of Kotah is thirty lacks of rupees j out of which is paid, 
though not regularly, a tribute of two lacks yearly to Sindiah, and as 
much to Holc ar. The prefent Rajah is named Ummeid Sing. His 
uncle, who was his immediate predeceffor, was affaffinated about twenty or 
twenty-five years before, by his Dewan Zalim Sing, a Rajpoot of the tribe 
Jhala . He feized, and ftill retains the adminiftration j having left nothing 
but the name and pomp of Rajah, to the prefent incumbent. The Ra- 
jah’s family is of the tribe Bara . • ■ 


We halted here two days, which, were employed in receiving and pay- 
ing vifits j and on the 28th marched Nai |E, 6,29 miles, to Gowmuch, 
The road good, but the bed of the Chumbui , which we forded at Gowmuch , 
was Rony, uneven and flippery. This is a fmall village, dependent on 
Paten) from which it is diftaht one cofs. Paten contains fome confiderablc 
buildings, eredted by the Rajahs of Boondee, viz. a palace, and a temple 
dedicated to Veeshnoo. It is the head of a nererttnnah. containing forhr. 


March 29.*— Marched N 43 W, 9,6 miles, to Peeke re e s a village be- 
longing to Sindiah, dependent on Paten . Road good. Soil greyifh. A 
good deal of jungle 'by the road fide. 



March 30. — Marched N 56 f-W, 11,2 miles, to Booniee. 'Road in ge- 
neral good, but broken ground on both fides of it. In fome places ftony. 
kittle cultivation, much jungle, 

: " y . : . ■ i ■ ; fill: 
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The town of Boondee is fituated on the foutherly declivity of along range 
Of hills, Which mas, nearly from eaft to weft. The palace of the Rajah, 
a large and maffy building of Hone, is about half way up ; and a kind of 
Rone fortification runs to the top of the hill. The pafs, through the hi , 
lies to the eaftward of the town, and is fecured by a gate, at each en . 

The Rajah, named B,»« Sure, of the tribe Bin, i. aged nineteen 
or twenty. His family W d that of tout, are nearly related. That of 
Boondee is the elder branch, and was formerly the chief, in point of power : 
but its poffeffions have been reduced, by the irruptions of the Meatus 

and encroachments of the to, ah family, to the revenue of fin lacks ; pf 

r a norf nr rhout is paid to the Mahrattas ; one half to 
which even a fourth part, or cnout, is ycu 

Sindiah, and the other half to Holcar. 

Jfarcisi.— M aMHEO «¥«**»> 

vieHthedhriaof Road in general good S,tl grey apd 

light: very dully: little cultivation. Much jungle, confiftiug <% y 

Palisa (Buteafnndosa), Balool (Umofa niloticaJ, Caret! qt Ionite (a pe- . 

ties of CM j, and Jani (Adaantbera aculem, of Dodor Roxburgh , 
defcribed by him in the R#archcs, Vol. IV, under the name- o 

Frosopis aculeata) .* . . 

April t. -M atched N 69 E, to Deogaree, a pretty large village belong- 
ing to Boondee. It is nearly furrounded with hills, and has, to t ewe - 
ward, an extenfive lake. On the bank, where it joins to the village, is an 
old houfe of the Rajah, on a pretty high hill; and on the extremity.o a 
promontory. that runs into the lake, is a temple confecrated to Mi n AnE0 

Great part of the road on this day’s march lay over 

* Profops fpeigera. Roxs, Ind, PI, Vol. I, No. 63. 
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which were nearly vertical; and numerous little pieces of' quartz" lay feat 
tered on the ground. . * 


In the lake, with its- leaves floating on iW water, grows a fpecies of 
nyanthes , here called Poorein or 'Teeptee. The hills round the edge of the 
lake are compofed of Schist us, difpofed in the fame vertical ftrata as that 
on the road. The promontory that runs out into the lake, has a Vein of 
quartz running' acrofs it. On thefe hills, I found the Wees ( Cappatis Sepia- 
ria), the Hinguta (anew genus of the order Decctndha* Mbnogpnicr, which 
has been deferibed by Doctor Roxburgh, under the Hindu name Garu)* 
and the Evohvtilus< whkh t ! obferved to abound on the hills of 

Bbolpore, Gualior r .zM :; V V--. ■ 


April 2 . 9 — M arched N 62JE, 12,42 miles, to Bahmen-gartrrg, a village 
enclofed by a mud wall, with haftions. It belongs to Aheli a Bai. Road 
■over the fame vertical and oblique ftrata of Scbtflus as yefterday 5 with fiirtt- 
lar little pieces of quartz, fcattered on the fur face. Little cultivation. Low 
foreft, chiefly the Butea-frondosa by the road fide. 


April 3. — Marched N 25 E, 10,8' miles, to O-onidru, The road pretty 
good : little cultivation, and not much jungle ,; but a dry plain, in which the 
foil is grey, and very dufty. 


This is a large town, furrounded by a wall, partly of mud, and partly of 
ftofie. Within the'flone enclofure is a handfome houfe of the Rajah. 
Round both walls.runs’ a ditch. The Raw or Rajah is of the tribe Wirooka , 
and a feudatory of the Rajah of Jynagur. The prefent orie, named Bheem 
Sing, is only twelve or fourteen years of age.' The‘> tribute paid to Jynagur 
is 35,000 rupees to the Sircar, and 5,000 to the officers of government. 
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As we are now entered on the territories dependant on Jayanagar or Am- 
bher , fome account may naturally be expe&ed of the family, which for a 
long fries of ages has held dominion over them. The following particu- 
lars reft: on the authority of Xavi;er de Silva the confidential, fervant of 
the prefcnt Rajah, - 

Thr* tribe of Rajputs to which this family belongs, is named Cuchwd&a-r 
and is of the Saryabans , or children of the Sunj being descended fromRAM a, 
the celebrated Rajah of Ayodhya, 

Rama, had two Ions,. one named Loh., the other Cu'sh $. the defendants 
of Loh, are named Bud-Gujer ; and the defendants of Qu'sh, Cuchwaha* 
From Ci/sh, the Jayanagar chronologers reckon 210 Rajahs, in fucceflion, 
to Pjrlt,hi-Raj, who lucceeded to the mujnud of Amhhbr in Sumbut 
or A, D, 1 503 j and* died in Sumbup - : i 5.84*' havings reigned twenty-four** 
years, eight months and twenty days ' 

Frit,hi-Raj had eighteen fons. 

1. B,ha'ramul, who fucceeded him. 

%, BjfCi-M, eftablilhed the Raj, of Nirwir.. 

V ' 3 :: [ 1 .. -»4 v . ^ , • ■ ' ' ' ' 

3. Sa^ncaj^i, who built Sanganer, “J 

4. Raimul, I . : 

5. Bhi'm-p'Xl, r Thefe four left no defendants,, 

6 . MuctajT,. . • . J, ' - • '• 

To the remaining twelve fonS, FRitjHI-Raj*, to avoid the contention which 
he forefawwas likely to happen after his death s affigned, in his lifetime^ 
portions of territory, which defended, to their offspring, and. are called the: 
twelve chambers, (Cutjiri), of the houfe of CucbwMa . 
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The names of thefe fons, of the families defended from them, of their 
diitridts, and their prefent chiefs, together with the number of troops they 
can furnifh, are as follow ; 


Sons of Families defcen- 
Prxt,hi-Raiy ded from them . 


Force ini 

Dijirici or Cutfri . hofe iff! 


Prefent Chiefs . 


NatMwaty iSamut, 


1 0,000! Raw ul Inder-Sing. 


Purinmulouty Anciently Bbu$a~ >| « e 

wab 5 now itofer* f 2 ’ 000 T ' hakur BeiRI ' Sal ' 

Cung&rout, Anciently Samiwar 1 f 7 , Dile s l-S 

now Bujpeor, > j and Paha>r~Sinc 


Lungarout, Anciently Samiwar 
now Bujpeor , 

Bijdkut, Anciently Nll'alah , 1 ■ „„ <ri l n a 

now takr* 1 2,doo T,hahur Chapan-Sing. 

Canuta, 5,000 f Sur.jMol, 

Bulbbuddrout, rfjroul, 2, 000 T,ha&ur Cusvt SiWG, 

***** 

41,000 

His defcendants were fettled ih the zillah of Ajmer f) n -. r - 0 

[about Rupnagar whofe defcendants were FuTTEH-f 4 ^urbOn^ 
Sing and others in Mrw. f no defcendants are 

| Diftria Babila. Sabun Cut,hra. now remaining. 


■ 5r,i&<?l«rDu.E N i.-SiNG, 
• and Paha>r-Sing. 


Gap aw at, 
Bulbeerputa,. 
Subaramputa, 
Cumbhani, 


Malar , 
Wangaby 
Beider, 
iBamkabua, 


2,000 Rawul BukhtaVur Sing, 

2.000 %hakur Gui/ab-Sinct. 

7.000 Rawut Hury-Slng. 
5,ooo\T,hakur Padam-Sing. 


But the whole families defended from the Rajahs of Ambher, are in number 
fifty-three; of which the principal, (befides thofe already enumerated) are 


7 

Gopal; 7 

his Son Nat, ha, 5 

8 

Pi/rinmul, 

9 

Jugm'-al, 7 

hisSonCuNG s AR, J 

ro 

Bija'bun, 

11 

Sult'an, 

12 

[Chaterbhoj, 

13 

Bulbhudder,, 

14 

Cali an, 

*5 

Rupsi-Beyragee, 

Shamin-das, 

16 

17 Purtab-Sing, 

,18 Ram-Sing, 


but to complete the number of chambers, four other tribes have- been adopt- 
ed in their room. 

Families. Dijlrifts. Force. Present Chiefs. 
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~~Rojdiout, of which family is. the prefent 
Rajah. They are the defendants of 
the Rajah Ma'n-Sing, and were at 
frrft diftinguifhed by the name of Maw- 
singout , “ “ ; ; • - 

Sekhdwut, - 

Niruca , - * 


rKsmWe&J Madhdni , &c. 


15.000 ■ % # / I 

30.000 The Tfiakur of Jinjhua , with 
others of iefs confequence. 

20.000 Raw Rajah B urht a'\v ar-Si nc, 
of Macberif and the Rajah of 
. Uniara . 

25.000 
147,000' 


The fucceffion of the Rajahs of -rfaWr from Pri^hi-raj to the pre- 
feat time, is as follows : 

Prit,hi-Rat -- *■ •" - ■ A. D. 1,502 

. ■ *■ :i '■ .■ : ■ • . ■" 

Bha R-AMCX. . . 

Bhugwunt-das. 

Ma'n-Sing . " 

n - 5 JtJGUT-SlNG , . - 
Maha-Sing 

Jey Sing 1 ■ / ' ■ ■ 

Ram Sing 

Kish en Sing • 


10 ,Bishen Sing 

Jey Sing II fumamed Seway j was feated on the musnud in SuMue 
1750, the xoth of Pbalgun Krijhm Pucsb; and. died in Sumbut 1 800. 
Ishri Sing . , ■ . 

Madu Sing . 

Prit,hiSxng 

15 PtIRTAB Sing ;h h' : ‘ : ’ '-.V „ 

From Pitf t,hi-Raj to the prefent time, being a period of 295 years, we 
Fave fifteen reigns, giving 194. years to each reign. If we kllow the fame 
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length to each of the reigns from Cush the fon of Ram a » to Pri , I‘,HI-Raj s 
we fhali place Cush about the year $$28 before Christ. 

Next day, our tents were fent on, but Hopped at a fort named j Rampoora, 
diftant fix miles. This formerly belonged to the Rajah of Jynagur , and 
was by him afligned to the prieft or Mahunt Jegraj ; but at the fettlement 
made in 1791, with Tuckojee Holcar, this fort, with a territory of 
60,000 rupees, was ceded to him. It Hill remained in bis poffeflion, and 
the command of it was entrufted to a Sekb , named Kirpal-sing. This 
man, hearing that we were going to the camp of Gopal Bhow 1 , the ge- 
neral of Sind 1 ah, with whom Holcar was then in a ftate of a&ual hof- 
tility, arrefied our tents. ' No arguments could prevail with him to releafc 
them, till a letter was. fent to Holcar, who was encamped at no great 
dift&nce. He exp relied great difpleafure, at the con daft of Kirpal- 
Sing, and difpatched a jasoos, or meffenger, with orders to attend our 
camp, and give peremptory orders to all his aumils, that none Ihould pre- 
fame to give us moleftation. 

The obftacle to our journey being thus removed, we marched on the 
eighth of April, N 47 E, 13,75 miles, to Bunvarah, which belongs to a 
T,hakur , named BiGR-IrmaiJeet, of the family Rajdwut, a relation and 
tributary of the Rajah of Jynagur. This is a mud fort, with round bafti- 
ons. and a ditch, 

April 9. — Marched N 39^ E, 9,3 miles, to Bhaugwunt-gurh, a 
village fituated at the foot of a hill, and having a fmall fort, or watch-tow- 
er, on the top of the hill. It is held by a Rajpoot ( T,hflkur t named Abhey- 
Sing, and is dependent on the diftrift of Rintmkmr , or the new city Ma~ 
. dhoo-poor , which is five or fix cofs eaftward. Road flotiy ; in many parts 
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the fame perpendicular and oblique ftrata of Schistus as in fome of the 
former marches. Very little cultivation near the road fide, but a good 
deal of low jungle. Here I found in confiderable quantity , the Mimosa ci- 
Wrea, confpicuous by its elegant pink and yellow flowers. It is the fame 
fpecies that was found, by Mr. Bruce, in Abyssinia under the name of 
Ergeti y* Dimmo, or bloody Ergett, in allufion to which he propofes to call 
it Mimosa Sanguined . The wood is faid to be very ftrong and durable. 

April 10. — Marched N 32f- E, 10,94 miles, to Kheernee, a pretty large 
village, furrounded with a Hone wall; belonging to Soorejmul, of the 
tribe Rajawut , whofe chief place of refidence is at Sowar, diftant nine cofs 
towards the fouth-weft. Road in general good, but very heavy fand for 
half a mile, in the bed of the river Bends, No cultivation, except a few 
fields clofe to the village. 

April 11.— Marched N404-E, 6,84 miles, to Muldma, a mud fort, 
with a double wall, round baftions and a ditch. It belongs to the T,hakoor 
Beireesal of Jebelaia, which is faid to be about fifteen cofs off. Jynagur 
is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or thirty cofs, Bintimbour eight cofs, 
antf the new city three cofs farther, in the fame direction. Road good : the 
fir;ft part fandy ; afterwards a blackilh foil; nowin Hubble. 

j April 12.' — Marched N 60 E, 18,39 m *i es > t0 Amergurh , a fmall village, 
with the remains of a fort, now in rains. It was part of the jagheer of 
Dqwlet Ram (fince dead), the minifier of the Rajah of Jynagur. Road 
Candy, near the end much broken ground. 

Eor the dir€&ion of future travellers, it is neceflary to remark, that by 
he mifmformation of our guides, we were led to Amergurh, which is out .of 
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fhe ftraight road to Khfojh - hal-gurh . By flopping at Batudoh, Meenapdra 
or Mutchipoor; -either of which villages was as large, and feemed as well 
able to fupply our wants as Ametgurb, we fliould have avoided the broken 
gfound, fhortehed the whole diftance, and divided it more equally. 

: ' } W M W : * ' '■ ' : : ■ : ■ ' : : 

; ■ April i 3 arc he d- N yi E, 6 miles, to 'Khoojh-bal-gurh t -a' mud fort 
with double wall'; round baftions and a ditch j it belonged to Dow let Ram,’ 
whofe fecond fon Hir-Nar-rain, was then refiding here, it was built byf 
KHOosH-HA-LEE«-RA.M,'the elder brother of Dow-let Ram. • Roadfandy. 


April 14, — Marched 1 N 34 E, 11 miles, to Peehudoh, a large village 
({aid to ‘Ccfnta in 1000 houfes) belonging to Jograj Mahu-rt.“A cheelah of 
hts 'Was living here, in charge of it. Road to-day fmootk i '■ jpSrt -fandy, ' 

• f r. m ' '• f , :; 'V , 1 ! *' ' 

afterwards a .fifrn clay. The corn all got in. - ' v. : . , u.\ 


Jynagur is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the weftward; ■ Caron- 
Jy eight cofs, about ESEj Khoojh-hal-gurh five cofs, and Hindoun fevencofs. 


April 35-.— -Marched N 6f E, 17, 12 miles to Hindoun, which has beetr a 

■* . .. ' •% : Sf ^ . ■ * * ■ „ ' . '$ , 

large city, and Mil contains pretty extenfive buildings,- but, from the depreda- 
tions of the Mahrattas , is now very thinly inhabited. It belonged to Dow- 
■let Ram, the fon of whole maternal uncle was refiding here. Road in gene- 
ral good: about half way, palled the dry bed of a river, which was deep End. 
Much fofeft, especially in the firft-half of : the road. •* Little -cultivation; 

April 16.— Marched ‘N 49 E, .9,4 miles, to Surout, -% large village 
fwrounded with a mud wall, and having within it a fquare mud fort; with ' 
double wall and -ditch. It belongs to Bx : jey Sf$g‘ dhBi-jEY NautV of 1 
•$he tribe SuHnout, Road good ; much jungle,; little cultiVatidn : Toil fandyi' 1 
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. April %n.-r Marched N 49 E, 11,42 mil «. to Bidna, which has 
been a -large city, and included Agra among its dependencies- - The town is 
ftiU confiderable, and contains many large ftone hpufes, it wasformerly the 
reEdence of a powerful Rajah, named of the tribe Jidoun, from 

whom the prefent family of Carody is defended. But his principal city 
and fort was an the top of the adjoining hill, and the prefent, town was 
only a fuburb. The whole ridge of the hill is covered with tberemainsof large 
buildings, among which the moil remarkable is a fort, called Bijej-munder, 
.obtaining . a high pillar of done, called Bbeem-ht, or the Teat* or, oil- 
man’s 1st or (faff. This pillar is confpicuous at a great dtftance. The 
totyn anA.4ift«a now belong toR.AM.jMT Sing, the Rajah of Bbirtfoar. 
This prinoe'is, the fon oft thp celebrated Soossj-moi,, head, of the once 
powerful nation of the Jars. Having rendered effential fervice to Sinriah,! 
about the time of bis entrance, into Hindustan, he has been treated with 
more indulgence than molt of the native princes, and his poffeffions are 
ftill confiderable, including three large forts, viz. Dte S , Bkktjsm, and 

Cmbhere. . ' ' ■ 

#ri/r8 ,— Mae C hei>N 68JE, .9, «a miles, a vUlage belong- 

ing, to the fame Rajah. Road good, and the country in a good Hate of: 

' ' . ' • ■ - * ' . ...■■■ J ! ' * 

cultivation. 

April 19.— Marched N 62 E, 9>5 6 miles * t0 Kdma > a vilia S e alfo bc ~ 
longing to Bhirtpaar . . Road good : country cultivated. ( . ... I 

April 20.— Marched N 66 1 E, 9,59 miles, to Futtehpoor-Skri, ’ Road 
goods country well cultivated. A range of ftony hills for a good part of 
the way, clofe on the left r When we approach near to Futuhpoor , many 
ruins of tombs on the left. 

K2 
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; mttehpoofis cnclofedwith a high flone wall/ef-great extent, built by • the 
Emperor A : k ber-.- TheTpace within dbesnot appear to have ever been nearly 
filled with buildings/ and the partribW^h&bitediS but an inconfiderable vil- ; 
lage. ■ This fpWe?* divided By a hillyridge, of cdhfiderable elevation, which- 
runs nearly from S W by W to N E by E, and extends beyond the enclofure, 
f'Sttr Or five 1 miles, "on each fide. Thefe Bills are dompofed of a greyiih ftone, 
and have fuppliedihe materials- 'of- which the ; city wall is built. 


.. >Je ar the center of the 'enclofure, on the moft elevated part of the rock, 
is built- the tomb of ShahS i m C he esteem by the efficacy of whofc 
dfevotion,' “ther Emprefs of AitBkk , after remainin g for feveral years barren, 
became pregnant,- and bore a fon; who, in honour of the faint, was named 
Selim i and, on mounting the throne of Hindustan, affumed the title ofju- 
hangeer. The approach to this maufoieum irrefiftibly impreffes the mind 
of a fpedator with the fenfatlon of fublimity. The gate, a noble gothic arch, 
iri a redt angular fereen of majeftic elevation, ftands on the brow of the hill to- 
wards the fouth. To this you afceiid, by a flight of fteps, the uppermoft of 
wliich, being equal in length to the breadth of the fereen, every one, mdefeend- 
in'g, is encreafed, by thebreadthof a ftep. Thus the whole forms half the fruf- 
tum of a pyramid, the magnitude and fimplicity of which, compared with 
the rugged furface of the rock, improves the grandeur of the profpea. 

, .ate, the view of the furrounding country is extenfive, 


From the top of this gate, 
and highly diverfified. The maufoieum at Agra, at the diftahee of twenty- 

three miles, is diftin&ly. feen. 

■ . ^ _ ... ■ . ' . . ■ . .. 

By this gate, you enter a fquare court, of 440 feet, withm the walls, i 

Wound is a wide verandah, containing ranges of cells, for the accommodation 

ofiDurveifhes.. Ip the center, is a fquare building, of white marble, the fides 

•f which are beautifully cut into latticework. The fide of this, meafured with- 
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in, is forty-fix feet. The verandah is about fifteen feet broad, on every fide; 
and in the. center is a fmall chamber, which contains the tomb j a neat farco- 
phagus/enclofed with a fereen of lattieedjnarble, . inlaid. with mother of pearh 
The delicacy of the workmanlhip renders this an objeS: of exquifitc beauty... 


, r;(; j „ 




Immeoi ateey to the weftward of this,. on the fame ridge, is an an- 
cient palace of Akber., It rs a rude building, of red ftone ; and of fo ir- . 
regular a form, as not to be eafily deferibed. In one fquare court, the pave- 
ment is marked with fquare s, in the planner of the cloth ufed by the Indians , 
for playing the game called Pacheefs. Here it is laid Akber ufed to play 
at.$d? ; gaqaq$ v the piqcps^ being reprefented by real perfons. On one fide of . 
the court is ; ji fquare apartment, in the center of which fiands a pillar.; 
fuppordng a circular chair, of ftone, at the height- of one ftory. The accefs 
to it is, by narrow ways of ftone„ hollo wed. put, like .-.troughs, which extend,, 
from the four fades of the.apartment,.. to the chair.- Here the Emperor ufed to 
fit, apd jcdfc<S^ r the moyef .of. the people wja.o., reprefented. ,th© pieces, in the; 
game above mentioned... Near to this, on the plain- below, is a little cir- 
cular. tower, planted thick on all. fides, and from top to bottom, with ele- 
phant’s teeth; and terminated above, with a- -cupola,. under which, it is faid, 
the king ufed to fit,, to view the combats of elephants.. - V. ■ 


; ' , 
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Being, now within a forced march of the conclufipn of our journey, we 
marched a liule arrer midnight. (N 77 E. 22,42 miles), and next morning. 
■April 21, arrived at themaufoleum of Mumtaza Zemani. at Jgra ; hav- 
ing been abfent exa&ly fourteen months. ' ; : f ' ’ ■ 
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AGENDUM TO THE NOTE, PAGE 8. 

Such was the inforowtitvi obtained by the learned president ; ..but Mr. Gilchri st, whofe diligent 
itie.isci.ii> into tj<r,.i;<jzani philology have infinite merit (preface to the difiionary, p. xxxiii,^ on the 
authority of the .Otg)ii%Aft,i.IiutAHE.SM, afcribes this little poem, to Mrer QtJMtxa-oOBUD££M. ■> 
a native of who was alive . A, H. 1196 (A. D. 3781) 


An ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of the FOGGY, or, 
NASSAU' ISLANDS, 'tying og SUMATRA. — By John 
Crisp, Efq. 
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:isy aihaomw <s^n:.G'i flq a . :> ■ 

a, period when fp $iaqy ,vspg6.Si of .difcofoery. 'lu\».heeif 

recently- effe£ted n ^^ 0 |uch;yarit^S;ne;w countries* and new radesyof i 
men made .known, the following account, will, probably, appear too- trivi- 
al, to excite the, attention ; ,qf either the) merchant, the politician, or the phi- 
lolopher. . There is, however, one ;cireumftance;rffpeding the inhabitants of • 
the Na/fau or Foggy iflands, which lie off the Weft Coaft of Sumatra, which- 
may be confidered as a curious fad in the hiftory of man, , and as fuch, not 
unworthy,. of: mature,,--;; Frqtpr ,-the proximity of thefe' iflands". to* SMstk, 
which, in refped tp them, may be confidered as a continent; wefhould na- 
turally expect to find their inhabitants to be. a fetof people originally de- 
rived from the Sumatra flock, and look for fome affinity in their language : 
and manners but, to our no fmall furprize, we find a race of men, whofe 


language is totally different, and whofe.cuftoms and habits of life indicate a 
very diftind origin, and bear a linking refemblance to thofe of the inhabi- 
tants of the late difcovered iflands in -the great pacifick ocean. It .was,-, a. 
eonfufed. idea of this circumftance which firft excited my curiofity, and in- 
duced a,defire to , make a more minute inquiry into the hiftory of t^efe 
people than hath hitherto been effeded ; for, notwithftanding the vicinity of 
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thefe illands to an Engli/k fcttlement, we, as yet, had but a very imperfea 
knowledge of the inhabitants. An attempt had been made, between forty 
and fifty years paft, to make a fettlement among them, and to introduce the 
cultivation of pepper, but this defigti-was fruftrated, by the improper con- 
du& of the perfon to whom the management of the bufinefs was entrufted. 
The imperfea; account which was given of the people by the perfon ap- 
pointed to go to the iflands op behalf , of the India Company r and another, 
not more Msfaftory, by Captain Forest, are inferred in Mr. Dalrym- 
PEE's India Directory « arid, as far as I knew, thefe accounts conftituted'the 


whole of our knowledge of thefe iflands. 




t.g : 


The Najfau or Foggy iflands form part of a chain of iflands which lie off 
the hole length of the Well: Cbaft of H:ne £5 &tftartt& df-twenty To 

thirty leagues; the northern- extremity -of tb&'hortHem Foggy lies in lktit\id‘e 
a- 8 ; lb' S, and the fouthern extremity of the fouthem ifland in latitude 3 0 1-6’ 
S. Tire two are feparatedfrom each other by a very narrow p&fiage called 
the ftraifc of See Cockup, : in.latkude. a° 4a S. and longitude hbout ibo° 38 
E*ft from Greenwich. ■ ■ - • 


, I left Fort 'Marlbr.ough the rath Aaguft 1 7^2?, in a fmall velfel,' and made 
the fouthefn Poggyron the morning of the 14th; coafling along which we 
reached the ftraits of See Cockup , where we came to an anchor at one 


o’clock the fame day. . 

’/ ■ —w v . 1 ■■■ V yw > 




y These ftraits are about two miles in length and a quarter of a mile 
over; they make very fafe riding for fliips of any fize, which lie perfedly 
fecure from every wind, the water being literally as fmooth as in 
a pond. The chief defea, as an harbour, is the great depth of water, there 

being twenty-five fathom clofe in fhore, and forty-five fathom in the mid 

V : : ' . ■ ; ; ■ ■ w ; ' ' ' V ■ - 
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channel. While lying at anchor, we could plainly difcern the high land of 
Sumatra. In the ifraits are fcattered feveral (mail Hlands, each of whiclv 
cdnfiftsof One immenfe flick and which probably was originally conneded 
with the main iflahd. •; The face of’ the- country is rough and irregular, con- 
filling: of high hills or mountains, of hidden and fleep alcent ; and the whole 
appearance. ofithefe iflands, in common with Sumatra , bears ftrong marks 
of fame powerful convulfion o£ ; natUre. The- mountains are covered with 
trees to their fummits, among which are found feveral fpecies of excellent 
timber j. the tree called by "the Malays Bintatigbor^ and; whfch oh'tHb other 
fide of India is. calfad Pohoon » abounds "here. . Of this tree are maiefa J malls, 
and fome are found , of fbfficknt dimenfions for the lower mall of a firll 
Tate ihip of waf. « During my Hay here which was. about a month* I*did not 
difcover a fingls plant which we have; nob xmj Sumatra* * Iffae fago trie grows 
in plenty, and conlfitutes thdichief article of food to the inhabitants, who 
do not cultivate ricej the cocoanut tree and the bamboo, two moll ufeful 
plants, are found here in great plenty.. They have a variety of fruits, i j 
common in thefe climates, fuch as mangofteen's, 1 pine-apples; plantains, , ; 

Buah Chupah> &c. The woods in 1 their prefent Hate are impervious | 
to t man : the fpecies of wild animals ■ which inhabit them are but few 1 , 
the large, red deer, fome hogs, and' feveral kinds monkey are to be found 
here, but neither buffaloes, nor goats j nor are thefe forells infefted, like 
thofe of Sumatra , with: tigers or any other bead of prey* Of dom ellic | 

poultry, there is only the common fowl, which probably /has been originally.' 
brought fmxi}Stimtrah, iBut pork ?nd filh conllitute the favourite animal! j 
food of the -natives. ; Eilh are found here' in confiderable plenty and very j 

good.. On the reefs, of coral, which extend from thelhore and are- | 

frequently dry at low water, are found various kinds of Ihell filh, but -I ^ j 
did not difcover any which I had reafon to fuppofe uncommon. The Ihell l | 
$f; a large fpecies of nautilus^ marked like a %$bra } is frequently.picked up ’ 



on the (bore of tliefe iilands, and having been informed that one of theft: 
iliells with its filh in it wou]d be acceptable at home, I offered the natives 
their own terms to procure me one, but they all affured me that it was ab- 
solutely out of their power, to comply with my wiflies j that the {hell is fre- 
quently driven on the fhore* but always empty $ that it comes from the fea 
and is not to be found on the rocks, and -that ho one on the ifland had ever 
Seen one of the {hells in die fate I required, 

j u 1 > . ■ : r 

. I found here a fpecies of cockle, the fhell of which was endofed in the 
moftfolid kind of coral rock; the aperture -of the rock was fufficient to 
pe|n|fflsjl|fefhdlvOfithe cockle to open in fome degree, but too fmall to'per-- 
n\it rtm^ing it without breaking . the vrock. Having found them of 

different fizes, and it being a fpecies of th s'Kdmoo which grows to a very 
large fize, . it fiieuld fetm that the cavity t>f the rock encreafes as the fiffr 
grows, ' . if, according to Mr, Hunter's theory, the animal ha£ a power of 
abfoibirig part of its own {hell, this power may perhaps extend to the rock 
it# and 'Vhnfej fubffaaceddalof a fimilar nature, 

■ ' : ■ ■ y . 1 ■■■:■• * y? i ■ : > ■? o */ ;-S £: A- ■ ■ 

. ■; Ne A'R’ the .entrance of the ftrats of See. O&cBip on Che northern iftahd , are 
a ‘fe^hfUfes inhabited by fome Malays from Fort Mar 3 rough, the place is 
called' Jft 9$ngoo : thefe people reiide here for the purpofe of building large 
boats, called Chumahs, the timber -and planks for which are found clofe 
at hand. Among- thefe Malays- I -.found one intelligent man, who had 
refuted two^e&ts.at this place,, .‘during which he had acquired a competent 
'the language ©£. the natives. I had alfo brought an ihterpre- 
l|hq lppke the, language tolerably w ; ell,. and I jfouud one na- 
tive :wbo- hadjtefided fome tithe at Pad'ang , a JMicb fetflement on the Well 
Co a it of Sumatra, where he h&d acquired fome knowledge of the Malay 
•iongucj by means of thefe .people I was at no lofs for .communication wj& 
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behaved with much quietnefs, they returned to their village ; and after this 
we were daily vilited by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, a few fowls, 

&c. Several canoes came alongf.de the veffel with only women in them ; 
they at firft expreffed fome apprehenfion at coming on board , but their 
men far from flrewing any difapprobation, rather encouraged them to come 
into the veffel, and fevetal ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, 
the women ufe a temporary drefs to fhield them from the heat of the fun i 
it is made of the leaves of the plantain tree, of which they form a lort of 
conical cap, and there is alfo a broad piece of the leaf fattened round their 
body over their breads, and another piece round their waift. This leaf rea- 
dily fplits, and has the appearance of a coarfe fringe. When in their vil- 
lages, the women, like the men, wear only a fmall piece of cloth round their 
middle. Among them we obferved fome of a very pleafant countenance, 
with fine expteffive eyes. Mr. Best, a military gentleman of the efta- 
hliihment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, went up mono 
of their villages, attended only by the Malay interpreter and a Malay fer- 
vant. He was received with great cordiality and civility,, and (laid two 
nights at the village. Many of the people had never before feen an Eura- 
p can, and with much curiofity examined his drefs, particularly his flioes. 

During a flay of about a month among them, I collcded the following- 
particulars, refpeding their manners and cuffoms, the truth of which I w 
careful to have confirmed, by making my enquiries of different perfons, and 
by the means of different interpreters. 

The inhabitants of the Poggy iflands are but few r they are di/ided in 
fmall tribes, each tribe occupying a fmall river, and living in one village. 
On the northern Peggy are feven villages, of which Cockup is the chiefs 
on the fouthem Peggy are five. The whole number of people on the 
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two inlands amounts, by the beft accounts I could procure, only to 1400 j 
the inland parts of the iflands are uninhabited . Pop ah or Foptuns' ifland is 
inhabited by the fame race of people, and is faid to contain as many inha- 
bitants as the two Foggy s, When we confider the mildnefs of the climate, 
the eafe with which the inhabitants procure wholefome nutritive food, and 
the little reftraint laid on the communication between the fexes, this pau- 
city ,of inhabitants feems to indicate that the period when their refidence ia 
thefe iflands commenced, cannot be very remote. Their houfes are built 
of bamboos, and railed on pofts ; the under part is occupied by poultry and 
hogs, and as may be fuppofed, much filth is colle&ed there. The whole 
of their cloathing confiAs of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark 
©f a tree, worn round the waift, and brought acrofs between the thighs % 
they wear beads and other ornaments about the neck, of which a fmali 
green bead is the raoft eileemed : though cocoanut trees are in fuch plenty, 
they have not the- ufe of oil, and their hair, which is black and might grow 
long and graceful, is, for want of it, and the ufe of combs, in general matted 
and plentifully fupplied with verm|n, which they pick out and eat ; a filthy 
ouftom, but very common among favage people. They have a method of 
filing or grinding .their teeth to a point, which is 3H0 in ufe on Sumatpa . 

Their ftature feldorn exceeds five feet and a half, and many among them 
fall (hart of this : fome of them are extremely well made, with fine turned 
limbs and expreffive countenances : their colour is like tliat of the Malays, 
a light brown or copper colour. The cuftom of tattooing or imprinting fi- 
gures on the flrin is general among them, of which I fhall fay more prc- 
fently. _ ■ f 

The principal article of their food is fago, which is found in plenty on 
thefe iflands. The tree, when ripe, is cut down, and the pith, which forms 

' : La 
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the Ugo, taken out, and the mealy part fepnated from the fibrous, by me- 
ceration and treading it in a large trough continually fupnited with freth 
water s the meal fubfides and is kept in ba^s made ot a kmJ of ru(h, and 
in this Hate it may be preferyed for a confiderable time. When they take 
. it from their (tee for immediate ore, feme further preparat.on of wathing 
is necefiary ; but they do not granulate it. One tree will fometimes ytt 
two hundred pounds of fago: when they cook it, it is put into the to tow 
joints of a thin bamboo, and roahed over the fire. 

Besides this article, they have a variety of nouriflring plants, fuch as the 
yam, the tweet potatoe, the plantain, &c. Their animal food confifts or 
fowls, hogs and filh ; (hell (i!h they eat raw. The ufe of betel, fo common 
in the Eaft, is unknown to them, and I obferved in many, marks of the 
feurvy ia their mouths. • " i : r : : r’. _ V 


Their arms confift of a bow and arrows. The bow is made of the 
Nee&ong tree, a fpecies of palm, which, when of a proper age, is very ftrong 
and elaftic ; the firings are- formed of the entrails of feme animal ; the arrow 
is made ofafmall bamboo or other light wood, headed with brafs, or with 
another piece of wood fixed to the end of the (haft and cut to a point . 
arrows, we were told, are fometimes poifoned. Though Grangers to the 
ufe of feathers to fieady the flight of the arrow, they neverthelefs difeharge 
jt from the bow with much ftrength and fkill. With a mongrel breed of 
dogs, probably procured originally from Sumatra, t hey roufe the deer in the 
woods, which they fometimes kill with their arrows j they alfo kill mo® 
keys by the fame means, and eat their flefh. We obferved among them 3< 
few who were in pofleflionof cree/es or Malay daggers. ' 

Their knowledge of metals is entirely derived from their communica-* 
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lion with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They are ftill Grangers to the ufe of 
coin of any kind, and a metal coat button, would be of equal value in their 
efiesm with a piece of gold or filver coin, either of which would immediately 
be hung about the neck as an ornament. A fort of iron hatchet or hand-bill, 
called parang, is In much efleem with them, and ferves as a ftandard for the 
talus of various commodities, fuch as cocoanuts, coolit coys, poultry, &c. 

We were informed that the different tribes of Orang Mantawee who inha- 
bit the Foggy iflands never war with each other; to which account we 
could readily give credit from the mildnefs of their difpofition. Indeed the 
friendly footing upon which they appeared to live one with another was a 
circumffance too ftriking to efcape our notice; during our whole flay 
with them, and while diftributing various prefen ts among them, we never 
heard a tingle difpute nor obferved one angry gefture. They however in- 
formed us that a feud has long fubfiffed between the inhabitants of the Foggy 
iflands, and thole of fome ifland to the northward, whom they called 
Sybee. Againft fhefe people they fometimes undertake expeditions in 
their war canoes ; but it did not appear that they had engaged in any un- 
dertaking of this kind lately. Mr. Best meafured one of thefe war ca- 
noes, which was prefer ved with great care under a fhed : the floor of it was 
twenty five feet in length, the prow projected twenty two feet, and the ftern 
eighteen, making the whole length fixty five fee ! ; the greatefi breadth was 
five feet, and the depth three feet eight inches. For navigating in their ri- 
vers and the flraights- of See Cockup , where the fea is as fniooth as 
glafsi they ufe a fmall canoe made from a fingle tree, conftittQted with great 
neatnefs, and the women and young children are extremely expert in the ufe 
of the paddle, : / 

The religion of this people, if it can be faid that they have any, may truly 
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be called the religion, of nature. A belief of the exigence of feme pow- 
ers more than human cannot fail to be excited among the mod: unculti- 
vated of mankind, from the obfervations of various ftriking natural pheno- 
mena, fuch as the diurnal revolution of the fun and moon j thunder and 
lightning; earthquakes, &c. &c. nor will there ever be wanting among 
them, fome of fuperior talents and cunning who will acquire an influence 
over weak minds, by affirming to themfelves an intereft with, or a power ot 
controuling thefe fuperhuman agents; and fuch notions conftitute the religi- 
on of the inhabitants of the Poggys. Sometimes a fowl and fometimes a 
hog is facrificed to avert ficknefs ; to appeafe the wrath of the offended 
power, or to render jt propitious to fome projected enterprize : and Mr. 
Best was informed that omens of good or ill fortune were drawn front 
certain appearances in the entrails of the viftim. But they have no form 
religious worfhip, nor do they appear to have the raoft diftant idea of a future 
flate of rewards and punilhments. They do not praitrfe circumeifion. 

The mode of difpofing of their dead bears a refemblance to that of the 
Ctaheitans . Very fhortly after death, the corpfe is carried to a certain place 
appropriated for the purpofe, where it is depoffted on a fort of ftage, cal- 
led in their language Rati Aki; it is dreffed with a few beads or fuch orna- 
ments as the perfon was accuftomed to wear in his life time, and afier 
ftrewing a few leaves over it, the attendants leave the ground and proceed to 
the plantation of the deceafed, where they fell a. few trees of his plant- 
ing and return to tffeir homes. The corpfe is left to rot and the bones 
fall to the ground. £ : '■ ’ 

Among a people whofe manners are fo Ample, whofe wants are fo eafily 
fupplied, and whofe poflefftons are fo circumfcribed, we are not to look 
for any complex fyftem of jurisprudence s indeed their code of laws may 
.he comprized in a few lines, 
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Their chiefs are but little diftinguifhed from the community, either by 
authority, or by property, their preeminence being chiefly difplayed at 
public entertainments, of which they do the honors. They have no judici- 
al powers ; all difputes are fettled, and crimes adjudged, by a meeting 
of the whole village. 

Inheritance is by male defcentj the houfe or plantation , the weapons 
and tools of the father pafs to his male children. Theft, when to a confi- 
derable amount, and the criminal is incapable of making reftitution, is lia- 
able to be punifhed by death. 

Murder is punifhable by retaliation ; the murderer is delivered to the 
relations of the deceafed, who may put him to death. I was however inform- 
ed thefe crimes are very rare. 

In marriages, the matter is fettled between the parents of the young per- 
fons, and when agreed upon, the young man goes to the houfe of the bride 
and takes her home j on this occafion a hog is generally killed and a feafl: 
made. Polygamy is not allowed. 

* 

■■ ' , ; . •; ■ ;■■■ v , ..f-v:./; ' ' : ; 

In cafes of adultery, where the wife is the offender, the injured hufband has 
a right to feize the effects of the paramour, and fometimes punifhes his wife 
by cutting off her hair. When the hufband offends, the wife has a right to 
quit him, and to return to her parent’s houfe, but in this date of reparation 
ftie is not allowed to marry another ; however, in both thefe cafes, the matter 
is generally made up and the parties reconciled j and we were informed that in- 
stances of their occurrence were very unfrequent. Simple fornication be- 
tween unmarried perfons, is neither a crime nor a difgrace : and a young wo- 
man is father liked the better, and more defired in marriage, for having born# 
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a child? fometimes they have two or three, when, upon a marriage taking 
place, the children are left with the parents of their mother. The ftate of 
jfhvery is unknown to thefe people. 

The cuflom of tattooing is general throughout thefe iflands. They call 
it in their language teetec. They begin to imprint thefe marks on boys of fe- 
ven years of age, but they only trace at firft a few outlines. As they advance 
in years, and go to war, they fill up the marks, the right to which depends on 
having killed an enemy. Such is the account they gave us, and it is probable 
enough that this cuflom may originally have been intended as a mark of mi- 
litary’ diftindion, but fuch original intention cannot at prefsnt have place, as 
the marks are common to every individual, and wars fcarce occur once m a 
generation. The figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the variation, 
if any, is very trifling, excepting that, in fome of the young men, the outline 
only of the broad mark on the breafl is traced, but this is filled up as they 
grow older. The women have a flar imprinted on each fhoulder, and gene- 
rally fome fmall marks on the back of the hands. Thefe marks are imprint- 
ed with a pointed inftrument, confifling of a brafs wire fixed perpendicularly 
into a piece of flick about eight inches in length : this piece is ftruck with a. 
nother fmall long flick with repeated light flrokes. The pigment ufed for this 
purpofe is made of the fmoke collected from a fpecies of refin, which is mix- 
ed with water ? the operator takes a flem of dried grafs, or a fine piece of 
flick, and dipping the end in the pigment, - traces on the fkin the outline of 
the. figure, with great fteadinefs and dexterity ? then, dipping the brafs point in 
the fame compofition, he with very quick and light flrokes drives it into the fkin, 
tracing the outline before drawn, which leaves an indelible mark. Mr. Best 
fubmitted to the operation on his leg, and found it attended with fome pain. 

Such are the cuftoms and manners of the inhabitants, of the Poggy iflands 
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which lie within fight of Sumatra* The many particulars in which they 
differ from any fet of inhabitants of the latter ifland, put it in my opinion, 
beyond a doubt that they are of a different origin, but from whence they 
came it may not be eafy, and probably will not be thought of importance, to 
trace. They have no clear tradition to affift in fuch an inquiry. When Mr. 
Best was at their village, on afking from whence they originally came, they 
told him from the fun, which he underftood as fignifying from the 
eaflward. 

As the founds which exprefs ideas are arbitrary, and it not being probable 
that people, who have never had communication, ftiould hit upon the fame 
founds to exprefs the fame ideas, affinity in language may be confidered as 
one of the furefl indications of famenefs of origin ; but even in judging from 
this criterion, a variety of circumftances may render us liable to error. I 
Have however fubjoined a pretty copious fpecimen of the language of the 
Poggy iflands. 

But another circumftancej which I think might affift in tracing the 
origin of thefe people, is the figures ufed in tattooing their bodies; for 
as all the. men are, marked according to the fame pattern nearly, if any 
people fhould be difcovered among whom this cuftom prevails, and whofe 
bodies are tattooed, /generally, with figures of the famq kind, it would afford 
no flight prefumpfion of a common origin.. I have therefore accompanied 
this account with ja fketch of a .man and a woman of thefe iflands,* as 
alfo a drawing of the inftruments. ufed in making thefe marks; the exe- 
cution greatly needs an apology, buM am no draughtfman, and can only 
anfwer for the exadnefs with which ! copied thefe. figures. 
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I had intended to have examined the whole chain of i (lands which lie 
off Sumatra, and which are inhabited by very different fets of people, but a 
number of crofs and untoward accidents prevented the accomplifhment of 
my original defign. 

SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE POGGY ISLANDS. 


One 

Sarah 

Two 

Dua 

Three 

Telloo 

Four 

A pat 

Five 

Lee mah 

Six 

Anam 

Seven 

Peeloo (for Peetoo) 

Eight 

Balloo 

Nine 

Seewa 

Ten 

Pooloo 

Twenty 

Duah Tarali 

An hundred 

Sama Wattoo 

Mankind 

Seree Manooah 

A man 

Mantaow 

A woman 

Senan Allip 

Father 

Ookooee 

Mother 

Eenah 

Head 

Ootay 

Eye* 

Matah 

Nofe 

Affak 

Hair 

Ali 

Eye-brows 

Cakaloo 

Eyc-iafhe* 

Rapit 

Ears 

Talinga 


Teeth 

Chone 

Tongue 

Leelah 

Chin 

Batela 

Belly 

Barah 

Hand 

Kavaye 

Foot 

Daray 

Biood 

Lorow— Logow 

Day 

Mancheep 

Night , , 

Geb Geb— Choie Boh 

Sleep 

Mareb 

Dead 

Mataye Maloffay ^ 

White 

Maboolow 

Black 

Mapoochoo 

Good 

See Maroo 

Fire 

Ovange— Bobengang 

Water . 

Jojar 

Earth 

Polack 

Stohe-rock 

Bookoo 

Hog 

Babooee Sakoko 

Fowls 

Gago 

Bird 

Oomale 

Egg 

Ajoloh 

Fife 

Eebah 

Sun 

Chooloo 
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Moon 

L ago 

Prong or Hatchet, 

Taagla 

Stars 

Panyean 

Cocoa-nut 

Toata 

God 

Saraloggye Saneetoo To fight 

Sagack 

Naked 

Tocomong 

The Sea 

Koat 

To fpeak 

Maneeboo 

A large Boat 

Kalaba 

Here 

Kai 

A Canoe 

Avauk 

There 

Kafau 

Sour 

Malaja 

Come 

Kai comong 

Sweet 

Makiki 

Go 

Kainang 

Wood 

Loven 

Yes 

Oho 

The wind 

Roofa 

No 

Tani 

A bow 

Logue 

Hard 

Makala 

An arrow 

Rorow 

Soft 

Mam am a 

Clouds 

Boojoot 

Rough 

Mokara 

Thunder 

Salagoo 

Smooth 

Malooploop 

Lightning 

Beela 

Straight 

Moipoiroo 

Earthquake 

Tataoo 

Crooked 

Tamaipoiroo 

A Dog 

Jojo 
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NAMES OF 

MEM. 

HAMiS OF WOMEN. 

Rajah of Ccckaf, 

Mengriah 

Nangfannee 


1 

Goolooh Tarah 

Tallee Sheeboo 



Mareeat 

Goryebooh 



jagula Kayo© 

Tamaneegal 




OBSERVATIONS on the THEORY of WALLS, wherein 
fome particulars are invejligated which have not been confidered 
by writers on fortification,— By William Lambton, Lieute- 
nant in His Majejlfs 33d Regiment of Foot 


TkJf R« Mul ler, and others, in treating on the theory of walls, have con- 
- • fidered the part of the . , , l 

wall ABCD which is above DC T 


the ditch, as one piece of folid n / 

mafonry, without having any 1 S - -R / 

reference to the part FGB H / /' , 

which is funk in the ground; / 

• . . / ' ' | '’Vf 

and. they have inveftigated the f 

force neceffary to fuftain the H 

■ y “a : g ““B 

earth B C T, in equilibrio, and 

. : ’’ . ■ ■ . 

have given dimenfions for the pj q 

wall A 5 C D, fo as to equal 

the faid force but they have negleded taking into conhderation the te- 
nacity of the tnafonry in the line A B, where the wall is fuppofed to break 
off, and turn freely on the point A* On examining this fubjed it appears 
evident that, if the cement be good, a confiderable additional force, to that 
which would equal the weight of the wall, refting again ft the point S, mufl 

be required to break the mafs in the line A B, taking it for granted at the 

V:.'- 

. ' • . f ^ .. . ■ ' . ; 

rV V : : : . " , = : . ■ ■ ' : ' 

■■■■■■ - ' ■ : ; 
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fame time that the foundation H B G F is fo fixed in the folid earth , as to 
require a force to move it, fuperior to that which is required to effed the 
breakage in the line A B: for otherwife the whole would turn on the point 
F, and muft be considered as having no adhefion in the line F Gj at th® 
fame time the force to feparate it from the earth being eftimated. 

In order therefore, to obtain the meafure of fuch a force as is above Hated, 
let A' B' and B" C', in the annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and 
let a weight be applied to the point S' in the horizontal direction of the 
-center of gravity R, of the triangle B'G' T' (which triangle reprefents the 
sfedion of the earth refting freely 
agaiflfi: the wall ) and determine by 
experiment, what weight will be ne- 
ceffary to break the wall, after de- 
ducing what would be fufficient to 
fuftain the earth in equilibrio, whofe 
fedion is reprefented by B C/T / fup- 
pofing there were no cohefion, and 
call that weight w — let w be compared 
■with the above fuftaining weight. 

Now, fince A is the point on which 
the wall is to turn, whatever force be required to feparate one particle of the 
mafonry in the line A^B', the momentum of that particle will be expreffed 
by multiplying the particle itfelf into its diftance from the point Ah And, 
from a well known property in the center of gravity, the momentum of all 
the particles in the line A'B' will be expreffed by the line itfelf multiplied 
into the diftance of its center of gravity from the point Ah which will 
therefore be defined by | A'B' x A' B' c= d A'B* . Now, fince the weight <w is to 
be applied to the point S', the momentum of w will be expreffed by w x 
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and this quantity, from the nature of the problem, mull be as f A'B'-: confe- 
quently, we have w as .Now, this being determined, the weight v may 

alfo be determined which will break any other wall, under the like circum- 
ftances, whatever may be the dimenfions of AB and BC (or BS) as in fi- 
gure ill. For feeing that it will be in the confiant ratio of £AB‘ diredtly, 
and BS inverfely , and if i±£.‘ be called t, we ihall have W: w.viiil; b 

2 2 , BS * 

and W=F. ab y '™, and therefore WyM- |ab*x w 4,^ t 

jl$x& 5 uicrciore vv xijo = — __ — , the momentum of W;— ^ 

which quantity muft be added to the momentum of the wall given by Mr. 
Muller, 


Now* if AE —an, EB— BC_<7, and therefore BS = ^. according to 1 
Mr. Muller‘s firft profile j then £ A ll^JEHllZL; which added to his 
equation for ftone walls, we have x z + %nax + a 1 + w 


and therefore 24w«‘ + 2 4®x %nax=a' x “ s'b~$6 + w\ x n % which, re- 
duced, gives x-a j/n* + H j—n> a general theorem for ftone walls, 

whatever be the value of b and w>. 


Singe the fpecific gravity of ftone to that of brick is as 5 to 4 , If the 
hove momentum for the wall be reduced in that ratio, or its equal ( 
increafed j there will arife jf +viax + V 4 j * g? «)* = %v hlch rc 


sf s a | 


duced gives x~av r n % 
walls. 


in' 1 b - 7b+'w\Xn*' ' 

i an, a general theorem' for 
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In order to ill uft rate this theory by 
examples, it will firft be neceffary to D 

obtain the value of b and w from ex- 
periment. Let then, ABCD be a wall 
of any fmall given dimenfions, continu- 
ed from the foundation ABGF, which 
is of the fame piece of mafonry with 
the wall, and well fecured in the foil'd' 
earth : and to prevent a fradion in any 
other part than in the line A B, let an inflexible iron bar be applied to‘ thrc : 
fide BC, fo that a force applied to any point s, may ad upon the whole fide 
at once 1 and for the purpofe of prefervihg the center of gravity in a line 
that bifeds A B in H, (which will fave trouble in the prefent computation) 
let there be another iron bar of equal weight to the. former placed on the. 
oppofite fide AD. Now let Q^reprefent the weight of the mafs A B C D» 
including the two bars fufpended at H. Then if W be a weight, ading- 
at S, by aline palling freely over the pulley p, and fuch as to fuftain the wall 
and bars in equilibria , fuppofing no cohefion in the line A B, we fhall have 
W; Q^: AH:AB + BS and that is, fuppofihg AE=i, BC=^ 

and BS = 2 = 4H, W will be = But Q_ being as AB x BC, is therefore 
= 3, in this inftance, whence W=£. Now to determine the force neceffary 
to overcome the tenacity, let an additional weight w, be applied to W, in- 
creafing it till It become diffident for the purpofe, which’, having a known 
proportion to the weight W, will alfo have a determinate proportion to 
Suppofe, for example, it were found=-§-W, then, W being =£, w becomes 

equal Now fince b = it becomes equal £ in this cafe : which two 

values of £ and w, being thus determined by experiment, may be fubflituted 
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in the-two foregoing equations. Hence ayV + 


n becomes 


—as/%n'- s c\s % —n i for ftone walls ; and a vV 4 • — - a=a 

v^s’+tV-* for brick walls.— If n be taken =| or,2 ; and the angle TB^ 
=45°, fo that s z be =.5 • then x =, 136 *a for ftone walls, and 1211 xa, 
nearly, for brick walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. MuLLEi.’® com- 
putations, if w ftiould be found what is here fuppofed. 


Let A / B / C / D / be a wall of \ t>' ' c' jr 

the fame dimenfions figure 3, / 

with the addition of a counter- / _ ^ 

fort B'’ CFE , ) which is con- / 

tinued to the bottom of the / 

foundation GH. Then, fince the / 

breadth of a counterfort is £ of j 

j * „ ^ 

the diftance between each other, / A' B' 

the weight applied at any point / 

■£> ? ' f — H' : ' 

S', fufficient to break the coun- , 

b f t x iV+j«V . ■ 

terfort irv the line B'E', will be as ^ » which Being added to the 

former quantity for breaking the wall A 7 B / Cf 1 / in the line A / B, gives w 

as ~b. Hence the weight fufficient to break a wall of any 

sab^+JbcXab+^bc : 1 <w , 

ether dimenfions, will be = 4BC x & anc * the momentum. 

= “ ■ +t ' X ^ -— T, which if BEhe=i BC. will be= ?i 

K«b+j«+Vw which muft therefore be added to the momentum of 
the wall and counterfort given by Mr. Muller in his 3d prob: from 
whence arifes 4J+W * #* +. ( gTS x 2s+II+>Xx + $.$»* Vaw#* + p+* 
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%w x »<2* + -rW w Xd i — ^yba‘ i s z , which tranfpofed and divided by 4^ + 3 

' * — f-fe 3, 2«* , , . , 

■•—§■»— -r T j and being reduced. 


gives, x, *. zrn+fa xjc = a ^ 


2 <U? 


gives + which is a general equation 

for ftohb Walis : i 'and-By comparing the fpecific gravities, as in the former 

_ , „ i? ) s z b—-\bif-i<w\Xn % 

caic, : then x~#yn, x ms “^+-V> a general equation for 

brick walls. v - ■ : ■ w ' ■ : v ■ 


Now in order to obtain the value of w, let Qjeprefent the mafs of the 
wall and counterfort together, fufpended to a line palling through their com- 


mon center of gravity, and which will 
cut the line AE, we will fuppofe, in the 
point H. Then, from the principles of 
mechanics, if c and d be the points in 
the line A E, . where lines paffing 
through the refpetffive centers of gra- 
vity of the two mafles A B G D, 
and BCFE, will interfefi that line, 
we have Q:.|-AB + |BE/' -cd ); ; 
BE+iBC (as the mafs BCE E) ; 

f~B + 1 be X B s X 1 E C __ f+r x r % . , 

"Q~~ ~iX 3 +iV” TTT 
again, by the laws of mechanics ; as 
( = D1 ; 44 #= W, - 

& 2 A »*■'■+ |BCXAB+ T \BC 

=45°, fo that S* = ,5 
expreffions 

nearly, for brick walls. 


D C p 



„ 57 

•ttt* 


Then 


cH, Whence AH — TI'T h 2 
’ , ' ■ ' 1 
44 ( = AB + iBE + BS) : 44 ( = AH) ;; '*4 

and confequently, = ,234. nearly. Now ' 


9 7 „ 

TTt. * 


,3.79 nearly, and if «,= •§-> and the angle CBP 

■and their different values fubftituted in the general 
above, we fnall get ,v=,oB i$xa nearly, for ftone walls, and 
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' SCHOLIUM* ht . 

■ In eftlmating the value of w in thefe computations, I have fuppofed it ; to 
be f the weight (W) which would Curtain the wall by which the experi- 
ment is- made, in equilibria : this I fufped is below its valufc ; particukj-ly 
if the mafonry be old. In afcertaining the value of w I would - undoubtedly 
make; various' experiments with mafles of mafonry from one to- four or five 
yfears Handing, fo as to compute for works wbofe walls may probatHy re- 
main for fo many years before they be clofed up with earth. If the -ihfdrtar 
be very good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafonedi^muft bdtmme 
a: very important objed in the conftrudlion §fi large fortified 'placed™— for 
by ithatJJfhe expence, as well as time and labour in the WlSittg.'-murt be 
confiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than* what ‘are hecdflary 
fliould be a" maxim in fortification, but then to' deterirtihd fhe'fc&atrt- dfthen- 


fions of any , particular work, fo that it may anfwer ; -thd-purpofe intended 
and yet have no ufelefs materials about it, rauft require a mathema- 
tical' inveftigation before any rule can be obtained for proceedifrgfup- 
on folkhand infallible principles. Engineers, tb"'whdm‘ ! ’the dire&fbfi of 
the mort important works of a nation is in trurted, ought-' to be capible-'o? 
determining what is precifely neceflary to be done in all daft’s, that rio Wfclefs 
expence may be incurred, but inftead of having recourfe ’toTc»ehde/'-Mit : 
in , general, depend upon , what they call experience' j forgetting* that if? 
practice alone, there are no means - for drawing general concliifidttsj Bii? 
that we obtain, from experiment, the requifite data, - to reafon and geneMife 
upon, and by . fuch materials we are enabled to build- a 'theory, *to wfiicli 
practice mud be ever fubordinate and conformable.’ .' -Should' ktif cifcum- 
ftance occur in the courfe of practice 'that has not been confidered in'thaf 
theory, fuch circumflance flhould be then taken into confideration ; but let 
no conclu lions be drawn from thence, but what are eorredt and fcienfific. 
Tor to attempt to reafon without principles; to fubfititute hypbthefis for 
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fa&s, and fancy in place of philofophy, would be fubjeding ourfelves to in- 
numerable errors. Hence it is, that in the conftrudibn of various compound 
machines, ditch frequent blunders are committed j for inftance, where it if 
required to find the juft proportion and dimeniion of the different parts of 
a machine for railing water &c. and the ratio of the weight to the power, fo, 
that the moft work might be done in the leaft timepoftible, dimenfions are 
generally tstken from rules which apply only to aftate of equilibrium, with* 
out having any recourfe to velocity. Arid hence alfo; the miftaken pradice pf 
loading an arch of whatever figured maybe, with the feme roafs of mafonry* 
without knowing the principle of equilibration, whereby the extrado of any 
archis fo^conftruded, that every part of the arch fhall fuftain a preffure, juft 
fuffident to .retain- ft in its perfed form. But to enumerate the inftances 
where theory ,fe requifite, -would be endlefe, becaufe it would be difficult to 
mention ope finglecj^fe where it w^srmt neceffary. The great objedto be at- 
tended to in founding acorred theory is, to include in the data every 
circutnftance that cm occur : and it . is from this negled, that in 
■mixed mathematics, authors have foretimes differed in their refults, though 
iheir mode of reafoning has been ftridly mathematical. It is to be re- 
gretted that men of abilities have not paid more attention to experimental 
knowledge, where they have been in iearch of data for applying abftrad: 
tealbning to the rude operations of matter® Mr. Vince, one of the firft 
mathematicians of the prefent age, is now opening a new path 
to the moft valuable difeoveries, by tire heft conduded experiments that 
have yet hem communicated to the world, refpeding fridion, and the re- 
finance of fluids. By the former he has difeovered very different laws to 
■what, have been followed hitherto, and which, when confidered and ap- 
plied to compound machines, whofe effeds after being put in motion arc 
mveftigated, will tend greatly to compleat the fcience of mechanics. Hi*, 
experiments M mentioned lead to improve a fubjed the moft ah£m£ 
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and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many of out firft mathema- 
ticians, fince the immortal Newton fhewed the way, have inveftigated, 
with the greateft perfpecuity and elegance, a great variety of theorems con- 
cerning the refinance of bodies moving in diflus; but for want of knowing 
the law of refiftance, their conclufions have differed very confiderably from 
thofe experiments that were made to afcertain their truth. Doftor Hut- 
ton after making many experiments at Woolwich , in the year 1786, in order 
to prove the refults of feveral interefting problems which he has given in 
his feleSt exercifes, where he allows the law of refiftance to be in the 
duplicate ratio of the. velocity# obferves* "upon the whole, we find 
that the refinance pftjje air,, as determined by our experiments, differs very 
widely, both in refpefl to the quantity of it on all figures, and in refpetft to 
the proportions of it on oblique furfaceg, from the fame as determined by the 
preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
moil modern philofophers,” And further, he fays, " we conclude there- 
fore, that all the theories of the refiftance of the air hitherto given are very 
erroneous. And I have only laid down the preceding one, till further ex- 
periment? on this important fubjed ffaall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that fhall be more confonant to the true phenomena of nature,” 

Whether I have noticed every thing that ought to be taken into con- 
ffderation in deferibing how the experiment aforeiaid ought to be made, 
will, perhaps with fome, be a niatter of doubt i but this I may venture to 
aver, that, if I have not, further difeoveries on the fubjeft will tend to a 
■greater reduction in the dimenfions of the wall ; and as this enquiry has 
•contributed to that end, I fhall remain fatisfied with the correftnefs of the 
theory here eftablifhed, till more data can be obtained. 
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To C, E. CARRINGTON, Efq. 

' Secretary to the Afiatick Society . 

S I R , • ’ ■ ' ' • ■ • ■ 

T BE nature and effe&s of the poifon of ferpen'ts having lately attracted 
the attention of Mr. William Boag, one of the furgeons at this : 
prefidency , I have the pleafure to fubmit to the consideration of the Society,: 
the remarks, drawn up by that gentleman, on a fubjedb, hitherto involved in 
much obfeurity ; and. which the theory now offered, may perhaps tend to 
throw new and ufeful lights upon. m hi -ii-rd wwarma. ' • ...w 


Having fince my leaving Bengal, been vi filed at this place by Purana 
Poor i, the Sunyafsy, of whole former travels fome account was given in my 
letter to Mr. Secretary Morris, of the 23d of September 1795 ; and having, 
in confequence, found him to vary in si 'flw* refpedlisi from the tenor of his 
former narrative, fo as to affedfc its accuracy, in as far as regards the exadi 
fituation of Cailafa Kungri ; I think it incumbent on me (the more efpecially 
from obferving in th e news-papers that his former account makes part of the 
Society’s publication) to apprife them, that he now declares, he clearly 
underftands the hill or pinnacle in queftion to be fituated only about two 
miles to the fouthward of Maunfeertoeer-lzkt s as well as that the Ganges 
flows vifibly from what he now fays he has heard to be its fpring-head 
in that hill, to the diftance of between feven and eight mil'es ; and thence 
works itfelf a fubterraneous paflage, until it again emerges in the country 
of Kcdar Naidi\ at the place called Gungowtry. 

Without attempting fatisfadorily , to account for this difference in 
Praun Poory’s firft and latter accounts, it may be deemed of fufficient im- 
portance to call for this acknowledgement of it, in view to the celebrity of 
the geographical pofition to which it relates. 

. , I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 

Bombay, the gtb April, 1798. / . JON. DUNCAN. 
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, ON. THE' POISON OF SERPENTS. 

' By W. -Boag, Esq. 

SECTION I. 

. ; ■ . ;. r! . ........ - t : r : . 

I PROPOSE, in this paper, to make forae enquiry into the nature of the 
poifon of the fer pent, and ioafcertain, as far as I am able, the moil fuo 
cefsful method of removing the difeafe it produces. 



Whether the principles I fliall endeavour to eftabliih will be admitted 
as Satisfactory, or fan&ioned by future, and more extenfive experience, 
I cannot pretend to determine j -but the difeuffion cannot be altogether, def- 
titute of utility in. thif climate, where ferpents are much more numerous, 
and much more dangerous than in Europe. 

I shall begin by obferving that, by far the greateft number of ferpents 
are hot venomous. In the 13th edition of the Syftema Naturae, publifhed 
by profeffor Gmehn, we find a lift of two hundred and nineteen differ- 
ent kinds of fnakes j and Linnjeus informs us, that about one in ten only 
are poifonous ; we alfo know it to be true, that many fnakes which poffefs 
a poifonous quality, are not mortal to man, though they may be deftruc- 
iive to fmallcr animals. 

It would be a definable thing to be able toafcertain, from the appearance 
of a fhake, whether it be venomous or not, but thefe animals fp nearly re- 
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femble one another, that it k impoffible, without great experience, to difiin- 
guifh them. The {kin on the belly and tail of ferpents, is compofed of 
fcales, which vary, in number and arrangement, in different ferpents. 
Upon this circumftance, Linnjb.us has founded his divifion of the ferpent 
tribe, into fix diftind genera. But this divifion, however ufefulit may 
be to the naturalift, is of little ufe to the phyfickh, who is defirous of dif- 
tinguifhing the harmlefs from the venomous ferpent: the colour, which is. 
molt commonly attended to* is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly 
changes with age : a ferpent with a large head, is generally fufpe&ed to be 
venomous ; but the mark which is chiefly to be depended on, is the large 
canine teeth, or fangs, fixed ia the tipper jaw, which are commonly two 
in number, but fometimea «so*e K ; Thfcf© teeth are covered with a mem- 
branous iheath, and are crooked, moveable, and hollow, to give paffago to, 
the venom, which they receive from a f&all refeivoir, that runs along the 
palate of the mouth, and paffes through’ the bddy <£ each fang. This refer- 
votr contains but a very froall quantity of venom, which is forced out of ifr 
When the animal attempts to bite, by a ftfong mufcle fixed to the upper, 
jaw, and that covers it nearly through the whole of its length. This is 
the means of defence given to ferpents $■ it has been well obferved by Lin- 
naeus, that if nature has thrown them naked on the ground, deftitttte 
©f limbs, and expo-fed to every injury, {he has in return, fiipplied them 
with a deadly poifon, the moft terrible of aE weapons; and which has 
made them, from the ehrlieft ages, to he regarded as. obje&s of horror,., or ©■£ 
religious veneration, by the human race. 

SECTION IL . . - ' : 

The fymptoms which arife from the bite of a ferpent, are commonly 
pain, fwejfing and rednefs ia the part bitten j great faintnefs, with ficknefs 
at ftomach* and fometimes vomiting, facceedi the breathing becomes 
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liort and laborious, the pulfe low, quick, and interrupted : the wound 
which was at firft red, becomes livid, black and gangrenous ; the £kin of 
the wounded limb, and fometimes of the whole body, takes a yellow hue,* 
cold fweats and convulBons come on, and the patient finks, fometimes in 
a few hours, but commonly at the end of two, three, or four days. 

This is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe terminates fatally, but happi- 
ly the patient will moft commonly recover, a refle&ion which fliould mo- 
derate the fears of thofe who happen to be bitten by fnakes, and which at 
any rate fliould as much as poffible be refilled, as tbe deprefling paffion 
of fear will in all cafes affiffc the operation of the poifon. 

We read in authors that the bite of fome fnakes produces fymptoms 
peculiar to themfelves.* The afp is faid to produce an uniyerfal torper 
and lethargy without pain : for this reafon we are told, .Cleopatra, the 
celebrated queen of Egypt, preferred a death inflififedby the bite of this 
animal to any other. This is a fadt concerning which hiftorians may 
differ, but it appears certain, from ferae cafes .related by Captain Go wdie, 
in f>r. ^u-PfSEL’s late fplendid .publication, and by other writers, that the 
bite of feints, wifi. ip this manner, fometimes produce death, Lucan, 
W hip pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that, infefted the Rmim 
.pwny in its march over the Lybian .defer t, and he.diflipguifhes them, by 
lb® various fymptoms they produced. But the dreadful catalogue given 
; by Lucan, fhouhl rather be con fide.red as poetical embelliflaments, than 
jhiflorical faffs j and whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptons, it 
is infinitely of more importappe to know, that the nature of the venom is 

* Heritinandel, mahbarenfium coluber, i&u corrumpit carnes totius corporis humani, ut putref- 
csapt, decidant, ct; poft mille tormenta, moria^ur vulr\eratus, Pargta tsimca huic malo mcdela eft 
i# Antbi^fDj^e jjecpdtoaqpofo, ccpiofius haufto,^— •Amenitat : Academ: Vol. x, p. iii. 
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the fame in all of them, and confequently to be removed by the fame 
means : this opinion appears to be juft and natural, though it may 
not admit of any diredt proof. It has uniformly been obferved, that even the 
fame ferpent poffeffes. very different degrees of power in its bite, accord- 
ing to the feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this is beautifully 
touched upon by Virgil, when fpeaking of a ferpent, that was in his 
time* common in Italy. 

Poftquam exhaufta palus, terrzeque ardore dehifeunt, 

Exilit in ftccum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
Ssevit agris, afperque fiti, atque exterritus seftu. 

Ne mihi turn molles- fub dio carpere fomnos, 

Neu dorfo nemoris libeat jacuiffe per herbas : 

Gum pofitis novus exuviis, nitidufque juventa 
Volvitur, aut catulos tedtis, aut ova relinquens 
Arduus ad fofem, et linguis micat ore trifulcis. 

Virg. Georg* HB. gdo 

SECTION in. 

We are now to enquire in what manner the venom produces fuch fac- 
ial effedts upon the human body. This it will be admitted is a very in- 
terefting queftion, and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
after all, no fubjedt feems to be lefs underftood. Ancient writers have of- 
fered a variety of crude conjedlures which have defervedly been forgot- 
ten j they however made one important obfervation, “ that the poifon 
produced 1 its effedis in confequence of a wound, and through the medium 
of the blood.” Upon this view of the difeafe, the whole of their prac- 
tice was- founded ,• it was the objedt of all their applications as expreffed by 
CststiSj, “ quo plus vitiati jam fanguinis extrahatur.” This opinion how- 
ever did not continue to be maintained : later phyficians fupported by the. 
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refpeCtable authority of Dr. Mead, obfervirg how quickly death fbme- 
times follows the bites of ferpents, concluded that the venom could a£l 
through the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofe vague con- 
jectures which has ferved at one time or another, to obftruCt the progrefs 
of every fcience, and which owes its reputation, to a fort of readinefs in 
explaining every thing, beeaufe it can explain nothing in an intelligible 
manner. The celebrated Italian naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from 
this difficulty, by demonftrating from a great variety of experiments on 
different animals, that the venom of the viper is perfectly innocent when 
applied to the nerves only ; that it produces in them no fenfible change, 
and that they are incapable of conveying the poifon to the animal. On the 
Other hand, he has (hewn in a very diftinCt manner, that it acts immedi- 
ately upon the blood, that through the medium of this fluid it deftroys the 
irritability of the mufcular fibres, and produces death. Neither is it diffi- 
cult upon this view of the fubjeCt, to underftand how the poifon may fome- 
times produce very hidden death ; for if this aCtive matter happen to be thrown 
immediately into a large vein running along the furface of the body, it will 
more readily be carried to the vital parts, and may render the ufe of the 
moft powerful remedies ineffectual. 

The ground being fo far cleared, the queftion now occurs, what is the 
peculiar quality in the venom, which enables it to produce fuch direful ef- 
fects ? Till we can anfwer this queftion in a fatisfaCtory manner, it is evident, 
that the practice in this difeafe muft be guided by chance, and we can en- 
tertain no rational hope of correcting the poifon. It is not many years fince 
this fubjeCt feemed to be covered with an impenetrable veil, and Fontana, 
among all his reafonings upon the poifon of the viper, does not once at- 
tempt to remove it. It is therefore an agreeable reflection, that the rapid, 
progrefs which efiemiftry has made of late years, enables us to enter upon 
' ... Oa 
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this part of the fubjedt with, fome degree of confidence, and if it fhould be 
thought, I have failed in determining this queftion with fufficient preciflon, 
the view here taken of the fubjedl may not be altogether deftitute of ufe. 

It is an opinion at leafl as old as Pliny*, that the blood is a living 
fluid, but it was referved for the late celebrated phyfiologift, Mr. John Hun- 
ter, to place this opinion among the number of thofe truths that can no 
longer be difputed. How the life of this fluid begins, and in what the 
living principle itfelf .confifls, are matters concerning which, we {hall pro- 
bably remain for ever ignorant j but it has been eflablifhed beyond all con- 
troverfy, that the life of the blood immediately depends upon the adtion 
of the atmofpheric air, to which it is expofed in its paffage through the 
lungs. The human heart, and in general the heart of all animals with warm 
blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and the blood, before it is returned to 
the right ventricle of the heart, has performed two circles, a leffer between 

the heart and the lungs, and a larger between the heart and the reft of the 

■%> 

body. While the blood paffes through the lungs, it undergoes a very re- 
markable change in its colour, and other properties : a certain portion of 
the atmofpheric air is attracted and abforbed, while the remainder' carries off 
by expiration, that matter in the blood, which is either ufelefs or noxious to 
the body. The atmofphere we live in, it is now well known, is a com- 
pound fluid, one fourth part of Which is called pure or oxygen air, and the. 
remainder, and larger portion, noxious or azotic air; but it 1 is the* former 
part- only, which is’attradted by* the- blood as ‘it paffes through the lungs,' 
and 'contributes to theduppott of animal life, from whence alfo, the red co- 
lour the blood, and the heat of animals is derived. Independent*!^ of’ the 
direct proofs of thefe fadts afforded by chemitaT experiments, they' admit 

»... r . . »- « l 1 

* In treating- on the blood, he obfetves— »M agna et in>eo‘vitalitaU3 portio. Emiflus' fpiritura 
fecum trahit, tamen taflum non fentit. Plin, Secund, Nat. JEiiff. lib xi, cap. 38* 
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of further illuftration from ferpents themfelves. The heart, of ferpents, 
and all other cold blooded animals, has but one cavity, and the blood per- 
forms but one circuit round the body, fo that a fmall portion only paffes 
through the lungs : hence little of their blood is expofed to the aftion of 
the atmofphere, it is therefore but little loaded with oxygen, it is not of 
fo high a colour, and the heat of their bodies is lefs. 

These fundamental truths have already given a new appearance to the 
theory and pradice of medicine, and they now lead me to conjedure that 
the poifon of ferpents ads upon tjje blood, by attracting the oxygen, which 
it receives from the atmofphere in its'paffage through the lungs, and upon 
which its vitality depends. i 

In fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the following arguments : 

1. Man, and other warm blooded animals, expofed to an atmofphere 

deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. The poifon of a ferpent when intro- 
duced into the blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulation by a 
wound, and in very fmall quantity, its operation is comparatively flow and 
gradual. ■ y-M; • ■ /■ • " ■ ; ■ i . 

2. The appearances on difledion in both cafes, are very fimilar. 
The blood becomes of a darker hue, and coagulates about the' heart and 
larger veflels ; the irritability of the fibres are nearly to the fame degree de- 
ftroyed, and the body bas a ffcrong tendency, in bothinftances, to putrefcency. 

3. Doctor Mead mixed the venom of the viper, and healthy blood 
together out of the body, and he did not perceive that it produced any 
change in its appearance : this arofe from his mixing a fmall quantity of 
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the venom, with a large quantity of the blood : but if two or three drops of 
venombe mixed with forty, or fifty drops of blood, it immediatly lofes its Ver- 
million colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 

4. It is a very remarkable circumftance, that the poifon of the fer- 
pent has moll power over thofe animals, whofe blood is the warmeft, and 
the aftion of whofe heart is the. m oft lively : while on the contrary , it is 
not a poifon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general to cold blooded animals. 
The reafon appears to be this : cold blooded animals do not require a large 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health; this is evident from the 
conformation of their heart, and refpiratory organs, as already mentioned. 
It does not however follow, that no quantity of the venom would deftroy 
them, for it is alfo evident from their poffefiing refpiratory organs of any 
kind, that a certain quantity of oxygen is abfolutely neceffary, and hence 
we know that fome of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by the venom, 
though it always produces its effe&s more flowly upon them, than, upon ani- 
mals with warm blood. 

Having thus endeavoured to afcertain the method, in which the poifon 
operates, it may now be a iked, what fubftance can it be, that fo ftrongly at* 
tradts the oxygen of the blood ? The venom is inodorous and infipid, con* 
trary to the opinion of Doftor Mead, it is neither (harp nor fiery, for it 
’has fcarcely any perceptible tafte ; it has the appearance, and fenfible pro- 
perties of an animal mucus, but this mucus is evidently a vehicle to fome 
.very atftive matter: on this fubjeft it would not be difficult to conje&ure, 
but as in the prefent ftate of our knowledge, no conjecture we could offer 
'could be eftablilhed upon any fatisfa&ory grounds, we Ifyall leave this par| 
of the fubjefit for future inyeftigation. 
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' ' - SECTION IV. 

We now proceed to enquire into the mod fuccefsful method of curing 
the difeafe which the poifon produces ; and this part of the fubjeft will, 
we hope, afford an additional proof, that the view here taken of the ope- 
ration of the poifon, is mod probably a jud one. 

It would be an endlefs and unprofitable talk to enumerate all the reme- 
dies which have been impofed upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics 
againd the poifon of ferpents ; they have been obtained from all the king- 
doms of nature, and there is no country, however rude and barbarous, 
where the inhabitants have not boaded of fome fpecific peculiar to them- 
felves. The ancient phyficians highly extolled various preparations of the 
viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafe : it would have been a fortunate cir- 
cumdance, if the fame animal that produced the poifon, fhould alfo have 
afforded an antidote to dedroy it. Human faliva, as we are informed by 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny, was believed to be a powerful remedy for 
the bite of a viper. The Pfylli and Marfi in ancient times, pretended to 
poffefs fome charm in their perfons dedrudive to the poifon of ferpents; 
and we are to-ld by Mr. Bruce, that a fet of men dill exid in Egypt , who will 
fuffer themfelves to be bitten, and with impunity, by the mod venomous 
ferpents in that country, whofe bite would be to others, certain and fpeedy 
death. A great variety of vegetables have been celebrated in different coun- 
tries for the bite of the ferpent, and none more highly than the root of the 
Qphirrhtza. Mungos , Lin : concerning which Kjempeer relates very fur- 
priftng effects. It is chieflly ufed for the bite of the Cobra de Capello, ( Colu- 
ber Naja, Lin : ) by the natives of this country, and it would appear that 
they place great confidence in it.* In America alfo, a variety of fnake 

* A particular defeription of this plant will be found in the fecond volume cf the Jmtnh/it : 
Jtcademicce. In the 4th volume, of the Jfiatick Rtfezrches, Sir William Jones deferibes a 
giant under the name of Chandrae# , which, from the quality aferibed to it, by the Bengal pea- 
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roots have been difcovered, and other vegetable remedies, which feemim 
general to unite the two qualities of warmth and bitternefs, and it is very 
probable that by roofing the vital functions, they may be of fame ufe in 
aflifting nature, to refill the deadening operation of the poifon. 

The volatile alkali is the remedy moft commonly employed by phy- 
ficians, both in this country and in Europe,, but the belief which formerly 
prevailed, that it poflefled fome fpecific power, which corrected the poifon, 
feems to be now very generally relinquiilied * ; and it is now acknow-- 
ledged to have no other adion than that afcribed to it by Mr. Willi ams, - 
of Simulating the heart and vafcular fyftem to a more vigorous exertion. - 

The calces, or as they are more properly called, the oxyds of fome 
metals, as arfenic, mercury, and filver, have been made ufe of, the efficacy 
of which as remedies ip this difeafe, merit a more attentive confideration. 

Arsenic has long been employed by the natives of this country, fince 
it forms the principal ingredient in what is called the 'lanjore pill. The 
little experience colleded by Europeans , does not enable us to form any very 
exad judgment refpeding it. The remedy itfelf produces very violent ef- 
fe&s, and if ufed with any freedom, might occafion death. It is therefore 
difficult to diftinguifh the effeds of the remedy from the fymp.toms 

fants, of curing animals bitten by fnakes, he conje&ures, may be the fame. There feems to -be 
much obfcurity among authors in their accounts of this plant, which fufficiently juftifies the 
conje£hire of Sir William Jones. It is named by different writers, Rametul , Naghawalli , 
Ekawerya , Caju-ular. I took fome pains to enquire, among the natives, for this root. A Speci- 
men was brought me, by a fnake-dofior, which correfponded to the defcription, given of it by 
JELjKmpmr. He named it Nagbawalli : he faid when a perfon was bit'by the Cobra 1 it Capelfo, 
the piece of it was rubbed upon the eye-lids, lips, and tongue, that it produced ftcknefs and vo- 
miting, but had no effect upon thofe who were not bitten. I chewed fome of it, it was hitter and 
aromatic, ' ■ 

* Mattel Refearches, Vol. II. 
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of the difeafe : it fliould probably be employed in defperate cafes only, and 
where no other powerful remedy can be procured. For though it may be 
very well adapted to counteract the poifon, yet I think it neither fo fafe, nor 
fo efficacious, as other remedies which are now to be mentioned. 

The preparations of mercury, fo far as lean judge from the limited oppor- 
tunities I have of collecting information from books, feemalfo to have been 
but little ufed in this difeafe, although mercury is a remedy, from which I 
think much benefit might be expected. I find in the Syftema Naturae the 
following obfervation on the Coluber Rhedi : Lin. “ Morfu celerrime le- 
thal is , nifi mercurii folutione gummofa, et gentian ae decocto fuccurritur ce- 
gro.” — If mercury fliould ever come into ufe in this difeafe, it fhould cer- 
tainly be employed in a more effeclual manner than is commonly practifed j 
and if we are right in averting that the nature of the poifon is the fame 
in all ferpents, the obfervation of Linn/Eus refpe&ing the Coluber Rhedi ; 
will, with fome limitation, apply to them all. 

We are indebted to Fontana, for any knowlege we poffefs on the ufe of the 
lunar cauftic, which is a preparation of filver in the nitric acid ; and confider- 
ing the length of time that has elapfed fince 1 is publication, and the advan- 
tages refulting from its ufe, it is wonderful it has not excited more general 
attention. 

I shall comprife the refult of Fontana’s experiments on this fub- 
ftance in a few words. He firft mixed the venom with the lunar cauftic, 
applied this mixture to a wound, and found that the venom was rendered 
entirely innocent, while the corroding power of the cauftic was diminifhed. 
He next wounded a variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fcarified the 
Wounds, and waftied them with a folution of lunar cauftic in water : by this 
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means, the life of the greateft number of the animals was faved, though 
they were fuch as he knew to be moft eafily killed, by the poifon , and the 
death of others was retarded. He alfo tried a weak folution of the fame 
remedy internally with remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole he congra- 
tulates himfelf in feeing his labours at length rewarded by the difeovery of 
a* true fpecific remedy for the bite of the ferpent. 

Fontana was led to the ufe of this remedy by no previous theory, for 
neither before, nor after his difeovery, does he attempt to account for its ef- 
fe£ts, and the infinite variety of his experiments, as well as the fidelity and ac- 
curacy with which he relates them, entitle him to our confidence and praife. 

1 am now to explain in what manner, the fuccesful ufe of thefe fubftan- 
ces fupports the principles we have been endeavouring to eftablifli : and 
here again I am under the neceffity of affuming fome facts, which are ef- 
tablilhed and indifputable. 

1 . Oxygen enters into the compofition of all acids, and is the principle, 
as its name imports, upon which their acidity depends. 

a. Metals are united with oxygen under various circumftances, but 
thiefly in two ways: the firfl is by burning them in an open fire, or to fpeak 
more correctly, by the contadt of heat and air, when they are converted in- 
to metallic oxyds: the fecond, by the decompofition of acids, when they form 
compound falts. • . : 

3* Oxygen is attradled by different metals with different degrees of 
force, thofe which attradl it with the lead; force, are the perfedt metals, 
as platina, gold, fiber, hence they cannot be converted into, an oxyd by ex- 
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pofure to heat and air, except at very high temperature. After them comes 
mercury, and after it, the imperfeft and femi-metals : thefe laft, of which 
arfenic is one, for the moft part attract oxygen ftrongly, and are generally 
found united, with it under various forms in the bowels of the earth.* 

Oxygen, we have already obferved, is a principle which enters into the 
Gompofition of the blood, and performs a very important part in the animal 
ceconomy. It muft alfo be evident that the blood may be more or lefs load- 
ed with this principle, and that difeafe may be produced, either by too great, 
or by too fmalLa quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We have 
already faid that the difeafe produced by the bite of a ferpent, arifes from 
the fubtra&ion of oxygen from the blood ; the indication of cure muft there- 
fore be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe tp be withdrawn. The 
moft obvious method of accomplilhing this will be, to employ fuch fubftances 
as are known to contain oxygen in the greateft abundance, and to part with • 
it with the greateft facility. This is precifely the chara£ler of the lunar cauf- 
tic, which is made by diffolving filver in the nitric acid, and afterward* 
evaporating and criftallifing the foiution. The compoli tion of the nitric acid 
is alfo accurately ascertained, it differs from the common nitrous acid of the 
{hops, by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and in a Angularly loofe 
form; fo that if our reafoning upon the poifon of the ferpent be in any de- 
gree correct, no medicine would appear . to be better calculated than this, 
to obviate its effects. 

The application of the foregoing principles, will explain the probable 
efficacy of the different metallic preparations we have juft fpoken of, which 

* I am very fenfible that the terms perfeft, imperfeft, and femi-metals, are improper : for all 
metals are equally perfed of their kind, but 1 have complied with the common terms, that I might 
the more readily be underftood. 
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will be connected with the order of their attra&ion for oxygen, and the 
quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us further to improve and perfe& the 
practice; for whenever a perfon is bitten by a ferpent, and danger is appre- 
hended, every means fhould be employed, which human ingenuity has 
difcovered, of fpe'edily oxygenating the fyftem. 

Whether the fame method might not be applicable, to the difeafes a- 
rifing from fome other animal poifons, is a fuhjed which remains for expe- 
rience to determine. There is great reafon to believe, that the venereal poi- 
fon is removed by this method *, and it is not improbable, that the fame 
ptadice might be fuccefsful in the Rabies Canina. This difeafe, however, 
very feldom makes its appearance in this part of India , although it is men- 
tioned, by the natives, as not a very uncommon difeafe at Poonah. I lately- 
attended in this place, with Mr. Scott, a man who had been bit by a dog, 
and who was fuppofed to have fome fymptoms of this difeafe: we fufpeded 
at firft, and were foon convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for the man, 
without any affiftance, quickly recovered : and this is the only inftance I 
have had an opportunity of feeing in India . 

I sh all conclude this paper, by giving a conne&ed view, of what appears 
to be the molt advifeable method, of treating the bite of a ferpent, which is 
apprehended to be venomous. This obvioufly divides itfelf into the exter- 
nal treatment of the wound, and the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract: 
the aft ion of the poifon in the blood. 

. - #' 

The Pfylli, as already mentioned, poffeffed a high reputation for curing 
the bites of ferpents, but their whole method, when dripped of myftery and 
jable, confided in fucking the wound. This pra&ice is recommended in 

* I refer here to a paper publiflfy. by Mr. Scott, on the nitric acid,~ 


ftrong terms by Celsus, who obferves, that it is not only harmlefs to the 
perfon who fucks the wound, but will fave the life of the perfon wounded : 

“ ergo quisquis id vulnus exfuxerit, et ipfe tutus erit, et tut urn hominem 
prseftabit.” Though I would not be fo fanguine, in the fuccefs of this prac- 
tice, yet as giving one chance to efcape, it ought not to be omitted. A li- 
gature fhould, as foon as poffible, be tied, above the part bitten, fo as to im- 
pede, but not entirely to flop the circulation of the blood, for the bite of a 
ferpent is for the moil part fuperficial, and the poifon is carried into circu- 
lation by the fmaller veffels on the furface. The wound fhould next be fca- 
nfied, and wafhed with a folution of the lunar can (lie in water: I would 
prefer, for this purpofe, a weak folution, becaufe it may be ufed more freely, 
and frequently repeated. The fame medicine fhould alfo be given inter- 
nally, and repeated, at intervals, as circumftances might point out. The 
foregoing reafoning upon this medicine, induced me, fome months ago, to 
make trial of it internally, in a different difeafe : this therefore is not the 
place, to (late the refult of thefe trials, but it is proper to mention, that I 
know, from repeated experience, it may be taken, two or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain dilfolved in two ounces of pure water*, 
and its ufe perfifted in, for feveral days, with great fafety. The principal 
effeds, it produces, are a heat in the ftomach and bread, and after a time, 
a tendernefs in the gums, and a difpofition to bleed, but without that 
dwelling and pain, attending the ufe of the oxyds o-f mercury. 

To thefe means might be added, efpecially if the fymptoms, that may 
have come on, are not materially relieved, a warm bath acidulated 
with the nitric acid. In this bath, which fhould be made fuffidently ftrong to 
produce a very fenfible irritation on the (kin, the wounded limb, and a great 

• T he water fhould be diddled, or at lead: it fhould be rain water, other wife the lunar caudle 
will be in part dec. unpofect, which will be evident, by a white cloud forming in the folutiau 
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part of the body, migbj be placed for half an hour, and repeated as circum- 
ilances might direct. We are informed by Fontana, that he found a bath 
of very warm water exceedingly ufeful; he fays that it leffened the pain, abat- 
ed the inflammation) and the part bitten did not become fo livid and changed. 
I apprehend that the moderate addition of the nitric acid to this bath, would 
be a great improvement : it has been made ufe of fuccefsfully in this place 
by Mr. Scott, in fome cafes of Lues Venerea t and I have ufed it in feme 
bad fores in this country with great effedt. . 

There are a variety of other methods of oxygenating the blood, but all 
of them may not he fo well adapted to remove the difeafe, nor of fuch 
eafy application and attainment. I fliould hope, if the foregoing plan be 
diligently purfued, it would, in almoft every inftance, be fufficient to effedt a 
cure* The blood may be oxygenated through the medium of the lungs, ei- 
ther by expofing the patient to an atmofphere loaded with nitric vapours in 
the manner recommended by Dr. Charmichael Smyth in contagious 
difeafes*, or a more highly oxygenated atmofphere might be breathed by 
means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted for the purpofe, as recommended 
by Dr. Beddoes. 

But as this paper has already extended, to a greater length, than I at firft 
intended, I content myfelf with barely mentioning thefe methods, and mull 
refer to the authors themfelves, for a particular account of thepradtice here 
alluded to. 

I hope I have faid enough, to {hew that the principles I have attempted to 

* It may be proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. Smyth made the experiments above 
alluded to, he was not fufficiently acquainted with the materials he was ufing, to draw the proper 
concluftons from them j this however cannot affedl the utility of the practice he recommends. 
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eftablifh are at leaft fupported by probability, that the method here propo- 
fed has already been fandioned by a more certain experience than any other, 
and that it affords the moft likely means of counteracting the deadly poifort 
of the ferpent tribe. 

It is, however, to experience alone, we muff truft, for the ultimate deci- 
fion upon this fubjed j and, to whatever conclufxon this may lead us, I fhall 
moft willingly follow ; profeffmg myfelf much more anxious for the dis- 
covery of truth, than for the fupport of any of the opinions dated in this 
paper. I fhall think myfelf fufficiently happy, if this effay fhould in any 
way tend to elucidate a fubjed, as important as it is obfcure. 


SUPPLEMENT to the foregoing PAPER, on the POISON of 

SERPENTS. 

I TTAVING at length fucceeded in procuring a fnake with the veno- 
1 mous teeth and poifon bag entire, but which are commonly extracted 
in thofe ferpents .which the natives carry about with them, I refolved to make 
feme experiments with it. The fnake I had procured, was a large Cobra 
de Capello (Coluber Naja, Lin.) and which is generally reprefented to be the 
mod venomous of all ferpents. 

EXPERIMENT I. 

I was, in the firft place, defirous of afeertaining the power of the venom ; 
for this purpofe, the fnake was made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, 
and for which no medicine either internal or external was made ufe of. 
The dog, upon being bit, howled violently for a few minutes ; the wounded 
limb foon became paralytic : in ten minutes the dog lay fenfelefs and con- 
vulfedj in thirteen minutes he was dead. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

* 

A dog, of a fmaller fize, and younger, was now bitten in the hind leg, 
when he was inflantly plunged into a warm nitric bath previoufly prepared 
for the purpofe ; as foon as poffible after he was in the bath, the wound was 
flightly fcarified, and a weak folution of lunar cauflic in water was poured 
down his throat: but the fymptoms made the fame progrefs as in the firlt 
experiment, and the dog died in the fame time. * 

Upon opening thefe two dogs, about half an hour after death, the Wood 
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in the heart, and in the larger veffels, was of a dark Colour, in a fluid ftate, 
and did not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT III. 

'After the interval of one day, the fame fnake was again brought, and made 
to bite a young puppy in the hind leg, but above the part to be bitten, I had 
previoufly tied a ligature : immediately after he was bitten, the wound was 
fcarified and walhed with a folution of lunar cauftic. The dog did not ap- 
pear to feel any other injury than what might arife from the ligature round 
his leg : half an hour after he was bitten, the ligature and dreffing, which 
confifted of lint dipped in the folution of lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog foon began to fink, gradually loft the ufe of his limbs, breathed quick, 
was convulfed, and died in half an hour more. On opening this dog, the 
blood coagulated readily on being emptied from the veflels. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Another dog was now bitten in the hind leg, and immediately after, a 
ligature was applied, as iti the preceding experiment : the wound was fca- 
rified and wafhed as before, and for two hours the dog continued lively 
and well, when the ligature was removed. 

' EXPERIMENT V. ' 

Another puppy having been bit in the fame place, the wound was 
fimply fcarified and walhed with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for 
two hours the animal continued free from difeafe. In thefe two laft expe- 
riments the dogs were very young, and fed by their mothers milk ; at the 
expiration of the time mentioned, they were carried to her, but (he avoid- 
ed them, and they both died in the courfe of the day. 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 

Observing in the laft experiments, that the venom was probably wea- 
kened by qfe, I waited for two days, and refolved to try its effeQs a fecond 
time where no medicine was made ufe of. A dog was accordingly bitten 
by the fame fnake in the hind leg in the ufual manner, and in twenty mi- 
nutes he was dead. It is however worthy ol notice, that though the mor- 
tal progrefs of the poifon was as certain as before, if did not now appear 
to produce any pain, the animal did not howl upon being bit, but gradually 
funk and died. The blood of this dog continued alfo in a fluid ftate, and was 
of a dark colour. 

EXPERIMENT VII. 

A second dog being now bit, the wound was fcarified and wafhed with a 
folution of lunar cauftic, and the fame medicine given in fmall quantities in- 
ternally, and repeated at intervals. The dog appeared to be but little affe&ed 
for about half an hour, when he vomited violently for feveral times, gradually 
funk, and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood in this dog coagulat- 
ed after death. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

A third dog being bit in the fame manner, the wound was walhed with a 
volatile alkaline fpirit, and the fame medicine given, internally diluted with 
water, and repeated at intervals. This dog was in a fhort time convulfed; 
vomited feveral times, and then feemed to revive: but hefoon relapfed, and in 
jtlhrce hours he was dead. This dog was not opened, . , 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

After the interval of twp days the fame fnake was brought, and as the 


volatile alkali appeared to have been of fome ufe in the laft experiment, it was 
determined to try it firft: and this experiment, as well as feveral of thofe al- 
ready related, was conducted by my friend Dr. Moir with attention and ac- 
curacy. A dog was accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and the volatile 
alkali given as in the preceding experiment: the dog was dead in eighteen, 
minutes. 

, EXPERIMENT X. 

. To a dog bitten in the fame place, immediately after the former, that we 
might have the means of afcertaining the effedts of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT XI. 

Observing in the feventh volume of the medical fails publhhed by Dr. 
Simmons, that Cayenne pepper was a powerful remedy for a vegetable poifon 
obtained from the roots of the Jatropba Manihot , or bitter Cajfada, I determined 
to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in the ufual manner, five grain pills of 
the pepper were given, and the wounded limbs was wafhed with an infufion 
pf it in warm water. Thefe pills had been repeated four times in the fpace of 
an hour, when the dog died. 

EXPERIMENT XII. 

A young puppy was now bitten in the ear, and exa&Iy half a minute after, 
the ear was cut off. The wound made by the knife bled freely . The dog 
continued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, he began to droop, and 
in half an hour more, died. It is obferved by Fontana, and he fuffici- 
pntly well accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a drop of ve- 
nom colle&s on the ear, at the hole made by the tooth : thiS' was very re- 
markable in the experiment now related : a quantity of venom like a large 
•drop of yellow fecum, colleQted on the ear, and trickled to the ground. 

Qj2 ; 
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It may be proper in general to obferve, that in all thole experiments',, 
the part bitten did not fwell nor inflame, a livid mark could be diftinguifh- 
ed where the tooth entered, but could be traced only for a very little' way. 
When the wounds were fearified, they bled little or none at all ; but 
before death they commonly bled freely, and the fcarifications were exceed- 
ingly difcoloured. 


In all the dogs which were opened, the blood was found to be in a fluid 
ftate. Upon examining after death, thofe animals which died by the poi- 
fon of the viper, the Abbe' Fontana commonly obferves, that he found 
the blood coagulated about the heart and larger veffels. My experience has 
not confirmed this obfervation, which I attribute to the great difference in 
point of flrength poflefled by the venom of the fnake made ufe of in the 
preceding experiments. In thofe cafes where the poifon adfced rapidly, the 
blood when emptied from the veffels, fhewed no difpofition to coagulate, 
and feemed to be of a darker colour than natural : but in thofe cafes where 


the animals died more flowly, the blood readily coagulated on expofure to the 
atmofphere. It is not foreign to the prefent fubjefl to obferve, that while 
the poifon of ferpents in mingling with the blood, has a jftrong tendency 
to prevent its coagulation, it on the contrary more readily coagulates iw 
thofe animals, who have breathed pure oxygen air.* 



These experiments will perhaps ferve little other purpofe than to prove 
the quick and deftru&ive operation of the poifon of this kind of ferpent, 
■mid of the inefficacy of the mofl celebrated remedies which have been hi- 
therto difeovered. It is certain however that upon larger animals the pro - 
grefs would have been neither fo rapid nor deftrudive, and' upon the human 
body it is alfo probable that remedies might have been employed with 


greater fuccefs : for the delicacy of the human "{kin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy that might be applied to it; exteofive and fpee- 
dy. Dogs we are. told, do not peripire, and it is probable that there exifts 
• much correfpondence between the powers of abforption and perfpiration.. 

The little fuccefs attending the life of the lunar cauftic in thefe experi- 
ments, affords a fufficiently convincing proof, that the fnakes made ufe of 
by the Abbe'' Fontana, and the one made ufe of by me, poffefs very 
different degreesof ftrength in their venom : there are one or two experiments 
where this remedy appeared to be ufed with fome effedl : but I imputed it 
to the weakened power of the venom by ufe ; and I am fully convinced that 
the poifon of this kind of ferpent, when it is in full vigour, is fo certainly 
and rapidly deftru&ive, at lead to fmall animal's, that neither the lunar 
cauftic, npr probably any other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It ap- 
pears that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off the ear that was 
bitten, Was fatal to the animal ; and it is fcarcely poflible that to a perfoa 
bitten by a fnakc, any kind of remedy could be applied in a ftiorter time. 
No experiment could be better calculated than this laft, to fhew the ppw- 
er of the venom of this kind of ferpent, for Fontana obferves, that it is 
very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when bitten in the ears, and out 
of all the experiments he makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where 
no attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died,. 

I AM therefore ffill of opinion, that the method of cure mentioned in the 
foregoing paper is the moft rational, and the moft likely to fucceed in pre- 
venting death, as well as the other bad confequences which fometimes follow 
the bite of a ferpent that is not mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, 
I ffiould have much confidence : and this confidence arifes from a greater 
. experience of its powerful influence upon the human body in ' different dif- 
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eafes : this experience will foon be communicated to the public by my 
friend Mr. Scott, whofe. labours in the application of a moft powerful 
and ufeful agent in medicine, and efpecially ufeful as applied to the inha- 
habitants of warm climates, merit the greateit praife. 


An Account of the Petroleum Wells in the Burmha 
Dominions, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from Ran- 
ghon g tip the river Erai-Wuddey to Amarapoorah, the 
prefent Capital of the Burmha Empire. — By Captain Hiram • 
Cox, Ref dent at Ranghong. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1797. 

W IND eafterly, {harp and cold, thick fog on the river until after fun 
rife, when it evaporated as ufual, but foon after collected again, and 
continued fo denfe till half paft eight A. M. that we could barely fee the 
length of the boat. 

Thermometer at fun rife 52 0 , at noon 74 0 , in the evening 69* s gene- 
ral courfe of the river north ao° weft, main breadth from one to one and a 
half miles, current about two and half miles per hour, , .v ’ 

East bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with precipitous cliffs towards 
the river j of free ftone intermixed with ftrata of quartz, martial ore and 
red ochre } beech moderately {helving, covered with fragments of quartz, 
fiiex, petrifa&ions and red ochre, and with rocky points projecting from it 
into the river. 

Western bank, a range of low fandy iflands, covered with a luxuriant 
•growth of reeds. Thefe at prefent narrow the ftream to three quarters, and 
in fome places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the rains } the main bank 
rather low and fandy, fubjed to be overflowed, its whole breadth about three 
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miles to the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in point of vegeta- 
tion, form an agreeable contrail to the eailern ihore ; thefe hills are bound- 
ed to the weftward at the diilance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
an extenfive range of high mountains, cloathed with wood to their fummits. 

At half pail ten A.M. came to the lower town of Rainanghong, a temple 
in it of the antique Hindoo ilyle of building. 

A t noon came to the center town of Rainanghong (literally the town 
through which flows a river of earth oil), fituated on the eail bank of the ri- 
ver, in latitude 20° 26' north, and longitude 94 0 45" 54' eail of Greenwich . 
Halted to examine the wells of Petroleum . 

The town has but a mean appearance, and feveral of its temples, of which 
there are great numbers, falling to ruins: the inhabitants however are 
well dreffed, many of them with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and are undoubt- 
edly rich, from the great profit they derive from their oil wells, as will be 
feen below. 


At two P. M. I fet off from my boat, accompanied by the mewihaghee or 
Zemindar of the diflridl, and feveral of the merchant proprietors, to view the 
wells. Our road led to the E. N. E. through dry beds of loofe fand in the 
water courfes, and over rugged arid downs and hillocks of the fame foil as 

i ' _ • . . . : " . 4; 00 ... . " ' ■: . : ' 

defcribed above; the growth on them, con filling of fcattered plants of 
phorbiuniy the CaJJia tree, which yields the Terra Japonica, commonly called 
cutch ot cut, and ufed throughout India as a component part of a beera of 
paUn, alfo a very durable timber for lining the oil wells, andlaitly the hardy 
■•■har or wild plu*»b common. in Hindoftan. 

gflfl 

The fky was cloudlefs, fo that the fun ihonc on us with undimmifhed 

. . ■ , ■ ■ . , . ■ • ■ . ' . ' . 
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force, and being alfo unwell, I walked {lowly, and as we were an hour 
walking to the wells, I therefore conclude they are about three miles diftant 
from the river ; thofe we faw are fcattered irregularly about the downs at no 
great diftance from each other, fome perhaps not more than thirty or forty 
yards. At this particular place, we were informed there are one hundred and 
eighty wells, four or five miles to the N. E. three hundred and forty more. 

In making a well, the hill is cut down fo as to form a fquare table of four- 
teen or twenty feet for the crown of the well, and from this table a road is 
formed, by fearping away an inclined plain for the drawers to defcend, in ratf- 
ing the excavated earth from the well, and fubfequently the oil*. The {haft is 
funk of a fquare form, and lined as the miner proceeds, with fquares of CaJJii 
wood {laves ; thefe ftaves are about fix feet long, fix inches broad, and 
two thick ; are rudely jointed and pinned at right angles to each other, 
forming a fquare frame, about four and a half feet in the clear for the upper- 
moll ones, but more contrafled below. When the miner has pierced fix 
or more feet of the {haft, a feries of thefe fquare frames are piled on each 
other, and regularly added to at top ; the whole gradually finking, as he 
deepens the {haft, and fecuring him againft the falling in of the fides. 

The foil, or ftrata to be pierced, is nearly fuch as I have defcribed, the 
cliffs to be on the margin of the river, that is, firft, a light fandy loam in- 
termixed with fragments of quartz, filex, &c. % fecond, a friable fand done, 
eafily wrought, with thin horizontal ftrata of a concrete of martial ore, talc 
and indurated argiil (the talc has this Angularity, it is denticulated, its la- 
mina being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina of. the argiil on which it 
is feated) at from ten or fifteen feet from the furface, and from each other," 
as there are feveral of thefe veins in the great body of free done. Thirdly, 
at feventy cubits, more or lefs, from the furface, and immediately below 
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the free ftone, a pale blue argillaceous earth (Ihiftous) impregnated with' the 
petroleum and fmelling ftrongly of it. This- they fay is very difficult to work,,, 
and grows harder as they get deeper, ending in {hi ft or (late, fuch as found 
covering veins of coal in Europe , &c, Below this fhift at the depth of a- 
bout 1 30 cubits is coal. I procured foriie, intermixed with fulphur and py- 
rites, which had been taken from a»well, deepened a few days before my ar- 
rival, but deemed amongft them, a rarity, the oil in general flowing at a; 
fin alter depth.- They were piercing a new well when I was there, had gotr 
to the depth of eighty cubits,,and expedited, oil at ten or twenty cubits more.. 

The machinery ufed ! in drawing' up the rubbifh and afterwards the oill 
from the well, is an axle crofting the center of the well, refting on two rude- 
forked flaunchions, with a revolving barrel on its center, like the nave of a. 
wheel, in which is a fcore for receiving the, draw rope % the bucket is of' 
wickerwork, covered with dammer,. and thelabour of the drawers, in ge- 
neral three men, is facilitated by the defcent of the inclined, plain, as water is* 
drawn from deep wells in the interior of Hindofian . 


To receive the oil, one man is Rationed at the brink of the well, who - 
empties the bucket into a ; channel made on the furface of the earth leading* 
to a funk jar,, from whence it is laded into fmaller ones, and immediately, 
carried down to the river, either by coolies or on, hackeries. 


When a well grows dry, they, deepen it. They fay none are abandoned foe? 
ba^enefs. Even the death of a miner, from mephitic ah, does not deter others- 
from perfifting in deepening them when dry.. Two days before my arrival, 
a man was fuffqcated in one of the wells, yet they afterwards renewed their, 
attempts, without further accident. I recommended their trying the air with; 
.a candle, &c. but feemingly. with little , 
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The oil is drawn pure from the wells, in the liquid date as ufed, without 
"variation, but in the cold feafon it congeals in the open air, and always 
loofes fomething of its fluidity; the temperature of the wells preferring k in 
a liquid date fit to be drawn. A man who was lowered into a well of. 11a 
cubits, in my prefence, and immediately drawn up j perfpired copioufly at e- 
very pore : unfortunately I had no other means of trying the temperature. 
The oil is of a dingey green and odorous; it is ufed for lamps, and boiled 
with a little dammer (a refin of the country), for paying the timbers of 
houfes, and the bottoms of boats, '&c. which it preferves from decay and 
vermin; its medicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in cUta- 
neons eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruifes and rheumatic affsdions. 


The miners positively affined me no water ever percolates through the 
•.earth into the wells, as has been fuppofed, the rains in this part of the coun- 
try are feldom heavy, and during the feafon a roof of thatch is thrown over 
the wells, the water that falls foon runs off to the river, and what pene- 
trates into the earth is effedually prevented from defending to any great 
depth by the increasing hardnefs of the oleagenous argil andfhrft; this will 
readily be admitted when it is known that the coal mines at Whitby are 
worked below the harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than fifty- 
feet from the bed of the fea, the deficiency of rain in this trad may be ow- 
ing to the high range of mountains to the weftward, which range parallel to 
the river-, and arreft the clouds in their paflage, as is the cafe on the eaflern 
fide of the peninfula of India. 

Solicitous to obtain accurate information Oft a fubjed fo interefting as 
tdiis natural fburce of wealth ; I had all the principal proprietors afiembled 
•on board my boat, and colleded.from them the following particulars, the 
foregoing I learned at the wells from the miners and others. 

R s 
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I endeavoured to guard again# exaggeration, as well as to obviate the 
caution and referve which mercantile men in all countries think it necefifary 
to obferve, when minutely queftioned on fubjedts affedting their interefts, and 
I hate reafon to hope my information is not very diftant from the truth. 

The property of thefe wells is in the owners of the foil, natives of the 
country, and defcends to the heirs general as a kind of entailed heridita- 
ment, with which it is faid government never interferes, and which no 
diftrefs will induce them to alienate. One family perhaps will poflefs four 
or five wells, I heard of none who had more, the generality have lefs, they 
are funk by, and wrought for the proprietors ; the coft of finking a new 
well is sooo tecals flowered filver of the country, or 2500 ficca rupees ; 
and the annual average net" profit 1000 tecals, or 1250 ficca rupees. 

The contradt price with the miners for finking a well is as follows, for 
the firft forty cubits they have forty tecals, for the next forty cubits three 
hundred tecals, and beyond thefe eighty cubits to the oil they have from thirty 
to fifty tecals per cubit according to the depth (the Burmha cubit is nineteen 
inches' Eng/i/h) taking the mean rate or forty tecals per cubit, and one hun- 
dred cubits as the general depth at which they come to oil, the remaining 
twenty cubits will colt 800 tecals or the whole of the miner’s wages for 
finking the fhaft 1 140 tecals; a well of a 100 cubits will require 950 caffia 
ftaves, which at five tecals.per hundredwill coft 4.^ tecals. Portage and work- 
manfliip, in fitting them, may amount to 100 tecals more j the levelling the 
hill for the crown of the well, and making the draw road, &c. according to 
the common rate of labour in the country, will coft about 200 tecals, ropes 
&c, and provifions for the workmen, which are fup plied by the proprietor 
when making & new well ; expences of propitiatory facrifices, and perhaps a 
fignxorage fine ^government for permiffion to fink a new well, confume the 
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remaining 512I tecals j in deepening, an old well they make the beft bargain 
in their power with the miners, who rate their demand per cubit according 
to its depth and danger from the heats or mephitic air, . 

The amount produce and wages of the labourers who draw the oil as 
ftated to me, I fufped was exaggerated or erroneous from mifinterpretation on 
on both tides. 

The average produce of each well, per diem, they faid was 500 vifs or 
1825 lbs. avoirdupois, and that the labourers earned upwards of eight 
tecals each per month, but I apprehend this was not meant as the 
average produce or wages for every day or month throughout the year, as 
muft appear from a further examination of the fubjed, where fads 
are dubious we mull endeavour to obtain truth from internal evidence. 
Each well is worked by four men, and their wages is regulated by 
the average produce of fix days labour, of which they have one- fixth or its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred vifs, the price of the 
oil at the wells, the proprietor has an option of paying their fixth in oil, but I 
underftand he pays the value in money, and if fo, I think this is as fair a 
mode of regulating the wages of labour as any where pradifed; for in propor- 
tion as the labourer works he benefits, and gains only as he benefits his em- 
ployer. He can only do injury by over-working himftlf, which is not likely to 
happen to an Indian ; no provifions are allowed the oil drawers, but the proprie- 
tor fupplies the ropes &e. and laftly the king’s duty is a tenth of the produce. 

Now fuppofing a well to yield 500 vifs per diem throughout the year, de- 
duding one fixth for the labourers and one tenth for the king, there will re- 
main for the proprietor rejeding fradions 136,876 vifs, which at tecals, 
the value at the wells, is equal to 1710 tecals per annum. From this fum 
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there xs to be deduaedonly a trifle for draw ropes &c, for I could not learn 
that there was any further duties or expence to be charged on the produce, 
-but the merchants % they gain only a neat 1000 tecals per annum for 
-each well, and as we advance we fliall have reafon to think they have given 

the maximum rather than the minimum of their profits, hence therefore we 
«oay infer that the grofs amount produce per annum ds not 182,500 vifs. 


Further, the four labourers fhare or one fixth deducing theking’s tythe, will 
e 2250 vifs per month of thirty days, or in money at the above price twenty- 

J teGaIS fift ^ avas ' or feven tecals twelve avas each man per month, but 
the wages, of a common labourer m this part of the country, as the fame per- 
' ons informed me, isoniy five tecals per month when hired from day to day , 
t ey alfo admitted that the labour of the oil drawers was not harder than that 
, labourers, and the employment no ways obnoxious to health. To 

«e the find! of the ol was fragrant and grateful, aM on being more in- 
y queftfened { for on this part of the fubjed perhaps owing to the mi- 
T** of my enquiries I obferved moft referve ) they allowed ,ha, their gain 
w>s not much greater than the common labourers of the country, nor is it 
reafonable to exped it thould, for as there its no myftety in drawing of oil, no 
particular haruflups endured, or rifle of health, no compulfion or pretention 
■pretended and as it is the intereft of the proprietors to get their work done at 
ec ea pe rate, ofcourfe'the numbers that would flock to fo regular and 
Pro table an employment, would foon lower the rate of hire nearly at leaft to 

' WageS rf ' th= count T * I oblerved no appearance of afflu. 

• nee among* the labourers, they were meanly lodged and clad, and fed coarfely 

not on nee, which in the upper provinces is an article of luxury, bat oh dry 
grains and md.genous roots of the nature of Cajfaia, colleded in thewaftes by 
, , men and children, further it is not reafonaible to fuppofe that theft' 
urers worked conllantly, nature always requires a refpitc, and will be 
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obeyed however much the defire of gain may {Emulate,. and this caufe muffi' 
more particularly operate in warm climates to produce what we often impro»~ 
perly call indolence. Even the rigid G a to emphatically fays,, that the 
man who has not time to be idle is a Have. A due confideration of this* 
phyfical and moral neceffity ought perhaps to vindicate religious legiflators 
from the reproaches too liberally bellowed on them for fanfitioning relaxation; 
be that as it may , 1 think it is fufficiently apparent that the article of wages 
is alfo exaggerated, and that 500 vifs mull only be oonfidered as the a« 
mount produce of working days, and not an average for every day in the 
year. The labour of the miners, as I have obferved above, is altogether dif»- 
tind from the oil drawers, and their pay proportioned to the hardlhips and 
rifles they endure. 

Assuming therefore as data, the acknowledged profit of iooo tecals per 
annum for each well, which we can hardly fuppofe exaggerated, as it would 
expofe the proprietors- to an additional tax, and the common wages of pre- 
carious employment in the country,. that is one month with another includ- 
ing holy-days the year- round, four and a quarter tecals per month as the- 
|>ay of th« oil drawers, which includes the two extremes of the queftion,. 
it will make the average produce of each' well per diem* 300 vifs or 109,500 
vifs per annum equal to 399,675 lbs. averdupois, or tons 178,955 
or in liquid -m.eafu.rc 773 hoglheads of fixty -three gallons each, arid as 
there are 520 wells regiftered by government, the groft amount produce* 
of the whole per annum wilb be 56,940,000 vifs or 92,781 tons 1560 lbs. 
or 412^360- hogfheads, worth at the wells at one and a quartet tecals per- 
hundred vifs, 711 ,750 tecals or 889,737 ficca rupees* 

From the webs, the oil is.carried, in fmali jars, by coolays, or on .carts,, to? 
the river where it is delivered to, the merchant exporter at two tecals per; 
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hundred Vifs, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the expence and rifle 
of portage, therefore the grofs value or profit to- the country of the whole, 
dedudtxng five per, cent for waftage, may be dated at 1,081, 36o tecals or 
3,362,325 ficca rupees per annum, yielding a dired revenue to the king 
of 136,232 ficca rupees per annum, and perhaps thrice as much more be- 
fore it reaches the confumer, befides the benefit the whole country muft 
derive from the productive induflry called into action by the conftant 
employment of fo large a capital on fo gruff an article. There were between 
feventy and eighty boats average burthen fixty tons each, loading oil at 
the feveral wharfs, and others conftantly coming. and going while I was 
there. A number of boats and men alio find confiant employment in pro- 
viding the pots, &c. for the oil, and the extent of this fingle branch of in- 
ternal commerce (for almoft the whole is confirmed in the country) will ferve 

to give fome infight into , the internal commerce and refources of the 
country. 

•'.■it %-,.t v 414,0; T-Tt ...... 

: •» 

At the wells the price of the oil is feven annas feven pies per 112 lbs. 
avoirdupois ,• at the port of Ranghong it is fold at the average rate of three 
ficca rupees three annas and fix pies per cwt. or per hogfheads of fixty- three 
gallons, weighing 504 lbs. fourteen rupees feven annas nine pies, exclusive of 
the calk, or per Bengal bnzut maund two rupees five annas eight pies, where- 
as the muftard feed and other vegetable oils fell at Ranghong at eleven ru- 
pees per buzar maund. . • . , 

; . ; .1 ; ’ ■ - . • ■' i " . 

To conclude, this oil is a genuine petroleum, poffefiing all the properties 
of coal tar, being in faCl the felf fame thing, the only difference is, that na- 
ture elaborates in the bowels of the earth, that for the Burmhas, for which 
European nations are obliged to the ingenuity of Lord Dundonalc. 

> ,, r - ] ' ' : .. , • ‘ i "T: 


VII. 

On the Maximum of Mechanic Powers, and the effects 0/ Ma- 
chines when in motion.— -By Lieutenant William Lambton, 
of His Majeflfs 33 d Regiment of Foot, 

"jj^ mat ^ emat icians , in treating on the fcience of mechanics, have 

«i. v Ju. drawn their eonclufions from confidering the weight and power in 
a date of equilibrium, and have deduced their proportions from their ref- 
pedtive diftances of each from the center of motion ; or from what the ve- 
locities would be, fuppofing them to be put in a moving date. But in the 
adlual application of any machine whether Ample or compound, we fhall 
find that when it is put in motion by the fuperior force of the power, 
there will be a certain ratio between the weight and power, fo that in any 
given time the effedt may be the greated poflible. The various and moil ufe- 
ful cafes which relate to this fubjedt are comprifed in the following problems, 
and as it is my intention to determine the precife effcdts of fuch powers as 
are of the mod general ufein the conftrudtion of machines fuch as the lever, 
the wheel and axle, &c, and where the power applied to raife the weight, 
adts by the force of gravity; it will be necelfary to take into conlideration the 
effects of their own maffes, and therefore fome general propositions mull be 
premifed relative to the centers of percuffion and gyration of the refpeffive 
moving powers j and to compare the mafs colledted into the center of per- 
cuffion or gyration of a beam or folid wheel, to that power, which adting at 
the extremity would give the fame angular velocity. 

S . 
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It has already been demonft rated by mathematicians that if s be the 
center of fufpenfion, or rotation; 0 the center of percuflion, and g the cen- 
ter of gyration ; — and if p- be a particle and d its diflan ce from s, then 
._■•> an d = which expreflions are univerfal, let 

Force of the body 2 v the body 1 

the form of the body be what it will. Now as the lever and wheel are pow- 
ers whofe operations are materially influenced by their own weight,. I fhall 
confider every cafe in which they can poflibly be effeded. And notwith- 
ftanding that the part of mechanics relating to percuflion and gyration, has 
been fo copioufly treated on by others, yet as it becomes lo effential a part 
in the prefent theory, X fhall include fuch propofitions as immediately apply ^ 
and put them in the moft convenient forms. Some of them I believe are 
new and particularly fui ted to the prefent fubjed. 

Prob. i. Let ABbea bar or beam perfedly flreightand • A 

of uniform th|cknefs,. ; baying its point of fufpenfion S, at 

any variable diftance from the extremity A: it is required to } 

* 5 * 

determine the diftance of the center of percuflion from S. 

Put ABrsv, AS \=x, and therefore SB — and let the 

laid diftance of the center of percuflion from s be y, then v 
being an indefinitely fmall plane at right angles to the axis of 
the beam, 'v-xfx.-v will exprefs one pd 1 or the fluxion of all 
the pd* in AB; and by the fame reafoning, v-xy. v is the £ 

fluxion of the force of AB. — Hence y = -2Lf _ ... w here x and 

v may be taken in any ratio to each other. If x —o or the center of fufpenfion 
be at A, then y=*^v as has been proved by others. If theny^u alfo, 

in which cafe the center of. percuflion will be at the other extremity. B, 
and when x~jpv t then y—Q, and the center of percuflion coinciding with 
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the center of gravity, the power of ofcillation will ceafe, and the motion, 
if there be any will be rotatory. r 

'Co r. i , If at be required tp determine the diftance of the center of fuf- 
penfion when the -vibrations -are the quickeft poffible, then y, or its equal 
becomes a imaximum, and therefore its fluxion, by making a* 

variable, is —0. Hence 'ti‘xx— 6 vx x 3D — • 6 x — ja x — 6 vx+ 6 x* =0, and 
~x = 5+.^ v" y ' or* _-yT - when -S is taken towards A, or on that fide of the 
center of gravity. . ;1 :i-: - 


Cor. 2. Other forms may be obtained if AS = x and SB = z, both va- 
quantities:— for then ^ + 2 will exprefs the fluxion of both ends, and 
the fluxion of all the pd z in AB. And fince the force of any 
ofcillating body may be expreffed by multiplying the diftance of the center 
of gravity from the center of fufpenfion, into the body itfelf, the force of 
AB is therefore difined by — Hence y= ~ - = ^~r Then 


when x=o,y becomes equal *2 ,* and if x—\z t y=z ;~- and when x and z 
are equal, y vanifhes. ' 


Prob. 2. The notation remaining, as in the laft problem : let the center 
of gyration be required, while the beam AB is made to revolve round a center 
S at any variable diftance from A: and let w exprefs the diftance of the cen- 
ter of gyration from S. Then we fliall have w= 

Hence if x = o, zv-v */•§•. and when x=%, fo that S may be in the center of 
gravity of AB, then v'-g-* When x — ^v, w becomes equal al fo, and in 
this cafe the center of gyration will be at the fame diftance from B, that the 
center of rotation is from A. 

I ■ yv-c- .■ s 2 M ' 
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Cor. It appears from Cor. 1 of the laft problem, that when the vibrati- 
ons of a beam are the quickeft poflibie, x is equal to-^- - y when the point 
of fufpenfion is taken on that fide the center of gravity towards A. Now 
flnce l is the diftance of the center of gravity of the beam from A or B, it 
follows that tv'I expreffes the diftance of the center of percuffion from the 
center of gravity when the vibrations are the quickeft poflibie. But it appears 
from this problem, that *,/? expreffes the diftance of the center of gyration 
from the center of gravity, when the beam is made to revolve on that cen- 
ter. Therefore if the beam be fufpended, by what in this cafe is the cen- 
ter of gyration, the vibrations will be the quickeft poflibie. 

Cor. 3, , If the parts A S, S B be denoted by arand z as in Cor. 3, of 
the laft prob. then w= y . Then if x—o, and z be-' 

z-jrx 

come equal AB,b)=zv'1=v y 4 : and when x and z are equal, or 

and laftly, if x^fljdheh w=±zy all which are precifely the 
fame as in. the laft problem. ^ - : \ 


Pros. 3. Let A B D be a folid beam of uniform thicknefs, having an 
angle at D, and let AD = D B, and AE = E B=#, and if the line E D be 
continued to the center of rotation S, than S E 
will be parpendicular to A B, and therefore 
A S = B S, and the beam will be in the fame 
plane with the triangle A S B,, and being made 
to revolve round the center S, retaining its ^ 
poEftbn with refpedt to the line S E: it is requir- 
ed to determine the diftance of the center of gyration from S. 

' : ' : '■ ' ' . \ : ; : ' 

PutD EW,and A D=BD=v, and alfo E D=a. Then AC l =v‘ + 
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d*-\- 2 ,ad} and therfore zv^v+zd^v + zadv will be the fluxion of all thcpd* in 
the whole beam ABD. Hence v ± ±Ef 

■iv ’ 3 

which, when a vanifhes, and the beam coincides with the line A B, becomes 
equal v 'ZldtJdl : — and if d vanifh w=v*/j, for then D will coincide 
with S and A D B will become two beams revolving on their extremities. 

Prob. 4. Let ABC reprefent a circular fu- 
perfices, or folid wheel of uniform thicknefs, 
fo that its weight may be as its area; and let 
it revolve round its center S ; it is required to 
determine the diftance w of its center of gyra- 
tion from S'. 

Put A-- the area of the circle whofe diameter is unity, and r— radius 
of ABC. Then 4 A H is the area of ABC, whofe fluxion is 8 A r 3 ]■ ■, 
and therefore 8 A r 3 r is the fluxion of all the in ABC. Hence w — 
^ tdlL. — r*/^ which expreffion applies to every folid wheel of uni- 
form thicknefs whofe radius is r». 


A 



Prob, c. Let A B C and a be be two con- 

- '■ . : ■ #•*; ... , V--- ■. 

centric circles whofe refpedtive radii are R, r ; — 
if the plane or folid wheel whofe area is a b c 
be taken away, and the remaining plane or folid 
A a B b Cc, uniformly thick, be conceived to re- 
volve round the center S ; it is required to deter- 
mine the diftance of its center of gyration from S. 



Put A= the area of the circle whofe radius is unity, then 4AR 1 will be 
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the area of the greater circle, and 4 A r 1 the area of the lefs one; and. there- 
fore .4 A R 1 - 4 A /= .the area of the annulus. Now 8 A R R is the fluxion 
o f that a rea, and 8 A R 3 r .the fluxion of all the p d\ Hence w = 
V— "-, r^~ a/ — -- — , which when r vanishes, or the whole becomes folid , 

is equal R\/ 1 as in the la.ft problem. 

Gor. The fedors S a and S A, being to each other as the areas of their 
refpeftive circles, and therefore as the fquares of the diameter of thefe cir- 
cles ; and if A in this cafe reprefent a fimilar feflor of the circle whofe radius 
is unity, the fame refult will be had with refpeft to the parts A a, and B b, as 
in the former cafe, for the diflance of the center of gyration from the cen- 
ter S, will in this cafe be / R * And when r vanilhes fo that the fedors 

2R a — 2r 2, 

are compleat fedlors of the larger circle, then w=V^ = Rv r |* 

Pros. 6. Let A B be a beam uniformly thick, having its point of fuf- 
penfion at any variable diflance from A, as at S ; and let .the beam be made 
to vibrate with any given angular velocity : it is required to determine that 
power, which ading at the extremity B, would have the fame angular force 
as the whole mafs colle&ed into, and ading at, the center of percuffion. 

A 

Let the length A B be o, A S=*, and S B=v-x ; and 
the diflance of the center of percuffion from S equal y: 
then by the general exprefSop Now if in- 

force of. the body 

ftead of taking all the f t in the whole beam, or fup- 
pofing all the particles colleded into the center of per- 
•cuffion, we conceive a power / ading at the extremity B 
fuch as multiplied by the fquare of its diflance S B, 

{v-z), its force flrall be equal to all tb t pd % in B 
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the. whole beam: then will y = — — and force of 

force ot the beam x <v — x{ 

the beam; that is / = -===- t x flu. v— tf.-y = - x by the mafs. And 

‘V — 2 r ^-4wXw . 

by fubftituting. the value of y, we have p = x by the mafs, a 

general expreffion for the value of p f for any beam of equal thicknefs , and 
whofe weight is as the length® 

Cor. i. Now when x vanifh.es, p'=j the mafs ; fo that when the beam 
is fufpended at the extremity A, then the weight which applied at the dis- 
tance. AB to an inflouble line vibrating with any given velocity, fo as to 
have the fame force as the mafs of the beam colle&ed into its center of per- 
cuffion, and moving with the fame angular velocity, lhall be equal one- 
third the weight of the beam. 

Cor. 2. If x be taken to v in the ratio of i to n ; then by fubftituting 
the value of * in the above expreffion, p' — by the weight, 
when that weight is defined by v, its length; and the Weight of the fhort- 
er end, unity. Or fuppofe the whole weight to be W, then p ~ 

x W : and in this cafe the weight of the Shorter end will be defined by — » 
.and that of the longer by — , let W be what it will. 

Cor. 3. When »=2 then p / — -|W : but it mull; be remembered that p is 
the power of the whole beam, finceit is compared with the whole mafs col- 
leded into the center of percuffion ; and is therefore the p' of both ends re- 
duced to B, and hence in cafes where the two ends are equal; as in the pre- 
fect one, the p of each end is ■§* of halfithe beam, which together are equal; 
to fW, the p' of the whole beam. 



Pros- 7. Let S be the center of rotation, and let the beam be made to 
revolve horizontally with any given angular velocity : it is required to de- 
termine the / of the whole beam afiling at B. • 


The notation being the fame as in the laft problem and w being the dif- 
tance of the center of gyration from S, then w* therefore 

we have / =— x the beam,= x the weight of the beam the fame 

as in the laft problem. Hence in this cafe, if x be to v as 1 to », then /= 

:ll± i x W, and when the two ends become equal, fo that the center of 
rotation coincides with the center of gravity, then the beam may revolve 
either vertically or horizontally, and the / of both ends together will be ■§• 
the weight. 

Cor. 1. Other forms may be derived for the value of/, if the two arms 
be called iand b, and their weights c and d, refpedtively. For by the gene- 
ral expreffions y and®* Now by the firft pf 

tbefe, if / be the power of the whole beam afiting at B, we have / = 
~ x the force of the beam = ~ *c + d; and by the fecond, / = ~ x the ' 
beam = b ip~r , >< in both cafes the weight of the beam. 

Now when a—b^ ft — c -~- or •§■ the weight; and ifa=o, ft—j the weight alfo. 

Cor.. 2. It further appears, that in all cafes of an ofcillating motion of 
the beam, the / is defined by multiplying the diftance of the center of per- 
euffion from the center of fufpenfion, by the mafs or weight, and dividing 
by the fquare of the diftance at which / is to adt 3 and that in all cafes of a 
gyrating motion of the beam, the / is defined by multiplying the fquare of 
the diftance of the center of gyration from the center of rotation, by the 
mafs or weight, and dividing by the fquare of the diftance at which / is to 
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a&* Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the p' of the fame beam or body, 
be reduced to different diftances, its value will be inverfely as the fquares of 
thefe diftances . 



Pros. 8. Let A be the area of the circle whofe diameter is unity, and 
r~ the radius of the circular plane ABC: and let p reprefent the periphe- 
ry of a circle, or a ring into which we will conceive as many particles col- 
lected, as, with any angular velocity, fhall have the fame force, as the mafs 
of the circular plane, (or folid wheel of the fame diameter, and uniformly 
thick) collected into a circle whofe radius is the diftance of the center of 
gyration from the center C, moving with the fame angular velocity : the 
value of p' is required. 


Now it is evident from the nature of the 
problem, that p'r* will be equal to all th tpd* in 
ABC. And fince 4 A r* is the area of A B C, 

J % 

we have w* = and p-w * x4A=aAr a by 

fubftituting the value of w* which value is 
equal half the mafs of ABC, whether it be a 
circular plane or folid wheel. 



Now this power p' may be either a ring, as is here conceived, or a weight 
equal to that of the ring*, divided into two equal parts, each ading at the 
extremity of a lever, revolving on its center, and whofe length is equal to the 
diameter of the ring; and in the fame manner we may conceive the p' in pro- 
blem 7 to be refolved into a ring of equal weight whofe diameter is equal 


A B 
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Prob. 9. Let it be required to determine the / of the whole beam AB in 
Prob, 3, adting at A, while the beam revolves horizontally on the center S. 

Then p =*—■>< the weight \V. Now in this cafe, when 

4 vanifhes then / becomes = W ; when </ vanifhes, and D co- 

incides with S, in which cafe v becomes equal A S, and AD and D B be- 
come two beams revolving on one end each; then the/ of both the beams 
together is equal § W, where W is the weight of both the beams; and 
therefore the/ of each, adling at the extremity A or B, is f its own weight, 
the fame as in Prob. 6, Cor. 1. 


Pros, g. Let the annulus in Prob. 3 be propofed, to determine the / 
of the whole, a&ing at the diftance S A, any where in the circumference. 


2R' 


where R=S A, and r-sa we fhall have 


4X R 2 A — r * a 


Then fince is equal 
(5- x the body 

nulus ; and when r=e, fo that the interior circle may vanifh, and ABC be- 
come an entire circle or folid wheel, then /=§ the mafs,the fame as inProb. 8. 


-Xi the weight of the an- 


Cor. If A reprefent the area of a fedfcor of a circle whofe diameter is 

unity, fimilar to the fe&ors AS or* jin Cor. of Prob. 8; then the / of both 

' ..." , /; , ;. f , lt | . r - 1 - T , - 1 ... | - 

the parts A a and BC together, will be equal x % AR‘ — 2 A r 1 =• 

the mafs of the two parts together. 

Prob. 10. Let ha, h B, c C, be a folid ring, having a folid beam 
whofe center is the center of the annulus, as in the next figure; it is requir- 
ed to determine the / of the whole a&ing at B. 


the effects of machines when in motion. 

Let W' exprefs the weight or mafs of the C 

annulus j and w that of the crofs beam a b, 
which beam is of equal thicknefs. Then the 
p' of the beam at b is § w by Prob. 6, Cor. 3 j 
which reduced to B, is by Cor. to Prob. 7* 
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and the p of the ring is x * ^y t ^ ie 
laft Prob. Hence the / of the whole is —^7 



V?/ . f**W 

,x — H- - — * 
% 


Cor. If W / exprefs the weight of the two ends A a, B b, being parts of 
the annulus, whofe center is S, and if the 

weight of the beam a b„ whofe center is alfo Apj -g -S- - 

S, be exprefTcd by w, as before ; then the 
p of the whole beam, and both ends together, will be —7- x ^ 


•• B 


3 s - 


Pros. 11. When the two circular ends are braced to the beam ah by 
the braces cd,cd t on both fides of the beam : it is required to determine the 
of the whole* a&ing at B, when moving on the center S. 


B 


Let W' and w reprefent the weight 

of the two circular ends, and the beam A lfj -g --- - ! -s 

ab, refpe&ively, as in the laft Prob, 3 
and let the length c d, be v, and the 

weight of the two braces at one end, be w. Now if s be fuppofed the 
center of rotation, then the cafe in Prob. 9 would apply. And becaufe sc 
varies fo little from re or S a, in a beam of confiderable length, that any 
deviation from the truth which might arife from confidering s c as r, would 

T 2 
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would be fo trifling as to- render any further inveftigation unneceftary. 
Supposing then jc='S« and call de=a> then sd=r-a very nearly. Then 

by Prob. g, the p' of the braces at one end is — - - - TflLj' ! _ x zv, or 

equal £ ew , by fubftituting & for ^ - "==== » And therefore 2 

3^ 2 + 3 • r~, «| * + 6. s 

will be the p of all the braces at the diftance S b, then by Cor. 2 of Prob. y. 
As R* .* r % : : 2 kw : — > the p' of all the braces reduced to the diftance 

SB. Hence — - x — + + _l__ expreffes the p' of the beam, circular. 


ends and braces together, very nearly. 


Hence is obtained the value of p in the moft ufeful cafes that occur j; 
and this^ being the power, which adting at the extremity of the different 
figures here enumerated, will give the fame angular velocity, as their refpec— 
tive mafles acting at the center of percuffion or gyration’: it is therefore the 
maffes themfelves reduced to the diftance from the center of motion, at 
which, if a weight be applied, to adt as a power for overcoming a refiftance, 
this p' will be fo much in addition to the mafs to be moved by that weight,, 
and muff therefore be confidered in computing the effedts of all machines 
after they acquire a velocity. The ufe of thefe refults, will appear in tire 
following problems.:. 


Pros.. 12. Let AB be a beam of equal tHicS.nefs, whofe weight call W, 
and whofe center of motion G, is in the 


center of the beam. Then if P be a 
givem weight, adting as a power to 
move the weight « ; the value of * is 
tequired when its momentum is the 
greateft poffible. ■ V " 
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Since W expreffes the weight of the beam, ■§• W will exprefs the p* of 
the whole beam afting at B. And fince both ends are of equal length, 
P— AT, will be the moving power, and P+f- W+x is the mafs to be moved, 
with refpedt to angular velocity. Hence is the accelerative, and is 

as the velocity with which P will move after having overcome the refiftance. • 
But fince AC = CB, this quantity is alfo the accelerative force of and 
therefore the momentum of x is which being a maximum, its 

fluxion is equal nothing hence Yx — 7.x x x P + -§W +x — x xPx — x* =0, 

„■ , . . , w— 3P- 

from which, when reduced, we have x — —* 


Pro* 13 . Let the arms of the beam AB be of unequal lengths, and 
let the whole beam be to the fhorter end, both in length and weight, as n 
to unity. And let W exprefs the weight of the whole beam. Then if P 
as a power be fufpended at B, it is required to determine the weight x ; fo 
that it may afcend, when, overcome by P, with the greateft momentum 


goffible. 


B 




Then by Problem 6 ; Cor. 2 , the/ A 
of the whole, beam is equal 

[xW~g W, by putting g 

and the weight of the fhorter end will be that of the longer n —~ — >by 

the fame cor. Now the weight of the longer arm being > * ts weight 


when reduced to B will be and by the fame reafoning the weight 

7* ft 

of the fhorter end A C, reduced to A, will be and as «-i ( B C ) : i 

■ 3 # 

(AE), ~ : — *=s=z=i the weight of A C reduced to B. Again : as n- i - 
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i :: X : the weight of x reduced to B. Hence-i +-- is that- 

?i ~" 1 zn.n 1 «—I 

weight, which if applied at B, would preci fely balance the end A C, to- 


gether with the weight x. Hence P + 


n — i * w 


AiA - ■—=• — f_ will be the mo- 

2 a 2?un — i i 


tive force or moving power. Then again, when the bodies are in motion, 
■gW is the of the whole beam a&ing at B : and -A_, the value of x when 

- t 

reduced to B, it follows that P -{-£'& + -A- is the whole mafs compared 
at B with refpeft to angular velocity. Hence ZELj^LJzi is the 


accelerative force at B j— -or the accelerative force of P 


w * n — I 


- or oi # rec 


rluced 


to B. Then as n— i .* i /.* 


n — ‘i; vr w 




^ n y , VV V/ X 

n i 212 n l 


r+gw + ^j 


X . P + «— I .jp? +A? 


the accelerative force of x fufpended at A; which, by putting q for 

I , \V _ 

%n 2 an( f * for K- 1. P + «— l. g:W, will be expreffed by 
" an< ^ t ^ ere f° rc the motive force, or momentum of X will be 


«^Tr?+»Z7. k " an< ^ th ere fore the motive force, or momentum of x will be 

n-T. ? +f_rr.*’ w “°f e fluxion being equal to nothing, we have n ~.qk- zxkx 

n ~ l . / + 0 - 1 . *-« - 1. * x n^Tr^T- 7 ' = *, and * a ,/r +» - TTq^t, a 
fo eneral expreffion, when the fhorter end is unity, and the whole length of 
the beam, any whole number. When n 4 s %, fo that the arms are equal, 


Vv 1 -f grw-f i 8 p 4 — w— ye 


as in the daft. 


Prob® 14. If the two arms be of any given length whatever, the fhort- 
er being expounded by a, and the longer by b ; and their weights by c and 
d refpedively : then if P as in the former cafe be applied to atft as a power 
at B : it is required to determine the value of .# in terms of a and b t m cak 
a maximum. ' :C 4 b 4 : 'V'; 4 b'bVA : ; ^ 
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, Now by Problem 7, Cor. xc + d will exprefs the / of the whole , 

beam reduced to B. Hence P + ^TTd + f , will exprefs the mafs 

when reduced to B, as to angular velocity. Then fince ' is the weight of 
the {hotter end reduced to A ; ^ is the weight which applied at B, would 

balance the ihorter end. Therefore applied at B, would foftain the 

Sorter end, together with the weight *, in equilibria. Hence P + - - 


is the moving power. And therefore 


P +- 


a c ax 
26 b 


q } JL$3 

p -4 ‘ x c 4 * • t 

3 ab % ^^h l b 


• is the accelera- 


tive force of P, or of x reduced to B, and 


ap 4 


a'c 
2 h 


<P+ J3*S F‘ + ‘ , + " 


A- is the accele- 


rative force of x furpended at A: which, by fubftituting q for «P + 

--%• and < for iP + becomes fcg: He nce 

is the motive force, whofe fluxion being equal to 0, we have qbx - zax'x x 

tb + abx - abx x qbx-a* x* =0, and x ~ 7‘ Now if a be unity, 
then \/£ % + bqt — 1, the fame as in the laft problem, when 0- 1 will be 
equal b. 

Note. If in the accelerative force of P, q be fubftituted for P-K 

v 

l — and f for P + — • c +7 then the accelerative force of # is 

% 2 b 2 ^* 43 ^ 

arii i its momentum —74’ from whence x - 

b l t+aix h X i-\abx 


• i 




» — l.W 


#«■**»£ 


» and / for 


and in the preceding problem, if £ be put for P + 

P+gW, in the accelerative force of P, and proceeding to find the accelera* 

tive force of #, &c. then x~n—\ t \/ri +tq-n-~ t,£». 


On the maximum of mechanic powers, AN* 

Prob. 15. Let ABC be a folid wheel of uniform thicknefs and den- 
£iy, revolving on its center S : and 
let its weight be W, and if P be a 
■ weight applied as a power, fufpended 
to a line palling freely over the wheel, 
and to which line, is fixed the weight 
x at the oppofite end. The value 
of x is required, in cafe of a maxi- 
mum.. 

Since the weight and power are equally diftant from the center of mo- 
tion 'P — x will be the moving power : and by Problem 8, § W is the / of 
the wheel. Hence P + ■§■ W + x is the mafs to be moved, as to angular 

velocity. Then will ;p jx v ~ - be the accelerative force and the mo- 
tive force of x, whofe fluxion being equal to nothing, we have P^-fiPW# - 

—Wxx—x'x = 0 and x = TW^TflTW + SP -3 P--W, 

Peot?. 16. Let A a, B b, be two circular ends, fixed to the beam a b, 
thefe ends being of equal thicknefs as well 
as the beam. Let the weight of both the 
former together be W, and that of the latter 
to : and let the beam move on its center S. — 

Then if P be a given weight, afting as a 
power at B, it is required to determine the 
fveight x fufpended at the other end under the circumftances of a maximum, 

Now if S B=R and s h=r, then by Problem 10, the / of the beam and 

heads, reduced to B, will be where £=rr“j. And fince the beam 

% 3 ^ *■ • 
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and heads are fufpended in the common center of gravity, P—x will be the 

fa 

moving power and P + — +^jr + * the fum of all the mafs after being in 


2 * JR* 

P — X 


motion. Hence P + — + r w 

2 


^ + a? is the accelarative, and P + + the 


motive force of equal by putting /=P+~ + ~, and by taking its 

fluxion equal nothing, x = y f + /P + t. 


Pros. 17. To determine x under the circumftances of a maximum, 
when the two circular ends are braced to the main beam a b, by the braces v, 
whole weight altogether is 2 mo. 


T hen by Problem 1 1, the ^ of two of the vs at one end, reduced to B, is 

4- r—~ al 4-6. a? — o’ *xt/ kr^nx! « « * *u % 4~$»r — <«* 1 f 

- — -- =4 = —= x — — = by putting k = — ~^-z= ~~-===; -: and where 

4* 3« r—a\ -&.ar — a x R R ■' * yv a\ a 

se-a. Hence the p' for all the braces 
reduced to B, will be — , and by the 

fame problem + + ~~r~ will be A 


the p of the whole beam, heads and bra- 
ces, reduced to B. Now fince the ends 
are in equilibria^ exclufive of the weight, 
P — x will be the moving power, and 


r 

i 


$ 




i 

a 

« •• 

*1 

I 

1 





B 




PAT— X % 


^ & w' r* w %kr % w • 

r + ~+— r+ — : 


3*® 


is the motive force 


of x, which by putting P + " + ~r + “r~=^ becomes and by ma- 
king its fluxion equal to nothing, we fhall have #s> + as in the for- 

mer cafe. And this form will always obtain for all beams moving on their 
centres after determining the value of p‘ and fubftituting t for the known*, 
terms in the denomination. 

U 
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Pros. 18. Let AB D be a foSid wheel whofe weight is W, and C C 
be an axle, but whofe weight is fo fmall compared with that of the wheel, 
as not to be regarded. Then if P as a power, be fufpended to a line palling 
round the circumference of the wheel, whole radius call b ; and x a weight 
to be raifed fufpended to a line palling round the axle, whofe radius 
let be a; it is required to determine x fo that - its effedfc may be a maxi- 
mum. 


Since W is the weight, of the wheel, i 

W is th eft of the whole, a&ing at B, when 

in motion by problem 8 ; and y is the va_ 

lue of x reduced to B. Therefore P + fW + 

^•is the mafs to be moved, after x is over- 
& 

come by P : and' P—y' will be the moving 


is the accelerative 


power, 


force of P = by putting /=P + ±W.- ' 

Then as b : o': : • yyj^^the accelerative force of x r and there- 

_ ab?x a ® . 

fore us motive force when fufpended at C, which by making- 

its fluxion equal to nothing, we lhall obtain x —— J 7 1 ~+t P-~ — r = — 

- ’ ■*? ' d '<• £1 '■ &■ 

VwMh6pw+8p 4 — 2P— w w 2 + 6 p w + — 2 P— tv' , U r , _ r 

— = v'- y- — , when a and b become equal 

the fame as in problem 15-. 


Pro». 1 9. Let the wheel and axle be a3 in the laft, with this difference, 
that the weight (wj of the axle projecting on each fide the wheel, be con* 
fidered. 
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Then \ W is the p / of the wheel at B, to the center S; (for we fhall 
fuppofe the part of the axle which paffes through the wheel, to be of the 
lame denfity with the wheel) and ~ w the p of the axle at C, and which re- 
duced to B will be — > Hence — - - £ — is thep' of the wheel and axle to- 

gether, at B. Then will P + + a -j exprefs the mafs after being in 

motion : and P — ~ as in the former cafe, being the moving power, 

b 

by putting t = P + and proceeding as in the former cafe, 

we {hall havc *^—.// 1 + t P — — . t ; or by reftoring the value of t, x 

« d & 

V zh -f 2 b 2 P +7* a* w 

Tab" ~ tab 

Scholium. Thefe problems comprehend all the cafes that can be of 
general ufe, in combining the lever with the wheel and axle ; or in their 
feparate application, when the power is a died on by gravity, and whdfe 
motion is uniformly accelerated, the fame as that of bodies falling freely 
through any given fpace. And fmcein the preceding problems, gravity, 
or the fpace which a body falls freely through in the firft feccond of time, 
is considered as unity, it follows; that the accelerative force of x in all 
thefe cafes, being multiplied by 1 6^ feet, (or what may be the meafure 
in any particular latitude) will give the fpace in feet that x would pafs 
through in the firft feccond of time, and from which, the fpace which would 
be paffed over in any other time, may be computed, Gnce thofe fpaces are 
as the fquares of the times in which they would he paffed over from the 
beginning. It is alfo eafy to compute the velocity of x after paffing 
through a given fpace in any given time, for that velocity will be in the 
Tubduplicate ratio of the accelerative force : and hence another maximum 
may be determined, viz. the greateft poffible effedl of x, after paffing 
'•through a given fpace. For if the fquare root of the accelerative force be 
multiplied by x, the product will be as the momentum of x for any fpace 

U % 
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pafled over. Or if the velocity of x after having palled through any fpace 
in any given time, T be multiplied by x, then that product will evidently 
be the momentum of x, after having palled through that fpace : and there- 
fore by the well known method of, fluxions, the value of x may be obtain- 
ed under the circumftances of a maximum : and this will apply to all the 
foregoing cafes. But to felefl one of the moil ufeful, let it be that in 
Prob. 17, where the lever moves on its center of gravity, which it is gene- 
rally made to do when a power is applied at one end to raife a weight at 
the other to a certain height, and then return to repeat its ftroke, .and fo 
continue by the alternate adting and ceafing of the power. * Now in the 

cafe alluded to, the accelerative force of x is as lUl., therefore x - 

/- 4 -# * +* 

will be as the momentum of x after being urged by the force by which it 
would be carried through a fpace, that fliould be to the fpace a body would 
be carried through by gravity in the fame time, as — - to unity. Hence by 

making the fluxion of x equal to nothing, we (hall have zFx - 3*** 

xt+x~xx Px* -x 3 = o, and therefore x= Of if the 

4 

velocity of rafter having pafled through any fpace in any given time, T be 
multiplied by x, the momentum is obtained at the end of that time, let 
the fpace pafled over be what it will. Now in the above cafe—; x i6 x V 
feet, is the fpace which x would pafs through in the firlt feccond of time : 
hence as i ' 2 : T a ; : i6 xt . x 16-r^ feet, equal to the fpace that 

x would pafs over in the time T j therefore »/ — * i6 TX is the velocity 

at the end of that time, and * x ife = Tv / i6X’ * 4/^— - isthe 

momenttim, which , by making the fluxion equal to nothing will give* as before. 

It will be unnecefiary to give examples to all the foregoing cafes, as it 
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is eafy to affign numbers for the given terms ; and from thence' compute 
the value of *. But as the 17th Prob. is the moft complicated with ref- 
pcdt to the p' fo often mentioned : and becaufe the lever there reprefented is 
nearly the form of thofe generally ufed in machines that aft with a reci- 
procating motion, I will fubjoin an example for determining the value of 
X, both after a given time, and after palling through a given fpa.ee : and 
then proceed to compute the greateft poffible effefts of the fleam engine, 
agreeable to the principles laid down in this theory. 


Example : — Let then the weight (<w) of the great beam a b (fee the 
figure in problem 17) be ten cwt. its length (2 r) equal twenty feet. The 
weight of the two circular ends (W" ) = two cwt. The weight of all the bra- 
ces (2r/) = one cwt. their length (v)~ five feet. Then let SB (R) be twelve 
feet; sd faj = fix feet, and therefore r- a— four feet: and make P= ten 

+>• — X3 + 6 Xra — a % _ „ , n , •, 2 ir % 


cwt. Now 


3 r 7 

~x <TT 


aj 2 X3+6xr*— « 

the p of all the braces reduced to B. Then a train 

■ * fv 


, 8127 = k, and 


R. * “ 


3i«73=^‘ 


= 1,128 

h w / 


3 ’ 2 73 » 


3 R a 


2 , 546 . 


Therefore we have P 4- + -—+~rr + 1694,7 


3 »- 


fc=/; and by fubfti tilting the value of t thus found, in the equation y'r* +iP 
- will give «= 442th very nearly, when its effeft is greateft after a given 

tome, and if the values of t and P be put in the equation % 

we have x = 63 1,5^ when its effeft is greateft after palling through & given 
/pace. Had the weight of the lever not been confidejred, x in the firft cafe 
would have been 414,2, and in the fecond 618,04 nearly. 


Now to compute the greateft effefts of the fteam engine on the princi- 
ples here laid down ; without entering into a minute defeription of that 
machine, let c be the diameter of the cylinder into which the fteam is con- 
veyed, and / the diameter of the pump. Then if a denote the weight of 
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the atmofphere on a circular inch, ac % will exprefs the weight of the at- 
mofphere on the pifton of the cylinder ; which is therefore the power ©f 
the engine, and anfwers to P in the former cafe. And by an eafy compu- 
tation, if f reprefent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it will be found that 
% p* f will nearly exprefs the weight of the water in pounds which is to be 
raifed through a given fpace, by the power of the cylinder, and which there- 
fore anfwers to. tv. Now in the ufual theorems that have been deduced for 
afcertaining the different values of c, f, and p,,a? and ip f have been 
made equal to each other, fo that the weight and power mull; have been 
fuppofed in equilibria, which is never the cafe. But let us allow the weight 
of water in the pump to be overcome by the fuperior weight of the atmof- 
phere. in the cylinder, the moment the fleam is condenfed, and then the cafe 
becomes precifely -the fame as when the weight P is fufpended at one end 
of the lever; and like that weight the atmofphere will defeend with an 
accelerated motion, and raife the column of water at the oppofite 
end. 

Now fince the value of P is here given in terms of c th.e diameter of the 
cylinder, it will be neceffary to fubftitute another quantity for t in the gene- 
ral equations. Let thcn 2 -^ + ^'+^~ be equal d: then F + d (ac'+d) 

~i; and therefore the equations v'/ 1 + tF-t, and ■ — - - t. ■ be- 
come V aP* + $Fd+d z —P— d and — — 2 S , refpedively; and 

b y putting i pf for X) and ac x for P', we fhall then have ipf « 
V ia z c* + ^adc z +d z — ac z — d fora general equation when the effed is 

greateft after a given tim and ££=ZL'=* w hen the 

effed is greateft after palling through a given fpace; and from which equa- 
tions may be deduced the following values of c, p and/i viz. 
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When the effect 
is a maximum in 
a given time . 


u c ~ v “ 2 i~" 


1 


1 


2, p"- 


s- */ 


2 a* c 4 +3< g<fr*+ i*|| — ac* — ^ 
2 / 


13 . /■ 

When the effefil c 


^2 a % c* +$adc * -KSsJ* • 


1 




20/V 4 “^ 8 fdp % '-\~d *j»-f a — - 


is a maximum af- 
ter pacing over a | 
Space. 


2 a 


t 

^ 5 > P ~ v 


2oa»f 4 +28a^*4.^ 1 S’- — 2 «*— 3 ^ 


8/ 


^ i/r 2oa *f 4 -f- 28 s<fc *-)±qa * — 2ac ! 

> / — ' 


- 3 ^ 


Now in the application of the above equations let the diameter of the 
cylinder ( c) be equal 30 inches’, and 1 the depth (7^ of the well be 27 fa- 
thoms 3 and <2 = 6. and alfo d (t — P= 695 very nearly, as before. Then if 
thefe values be put in the 2d equation, /* will be equal 6,49 inches nearly, 
which by the common method mull have been 10 inches. Then if ac z and 
2 '-p*f be fubftituted for P and ^ in the expreffion for the accelerative force, 
we have i 6 t i 3 - = 6 feet very nearly for the fpace through 

which the water would afcend in the firft fecond of time. And if 6 feet be 


allowed for the length of one ftfoke of the pump, then the afcent of that 
that .ftroke is performed in 1" of time. Now the contents of a cylinder 
whofe length is 6 feet , and diameter 6,49 inches is 8,43 gal,* nearly, which 
is ’the greateft ' quantify poffible that can be raifed in i /A of time by the 
preffure of the atmofphere on a circle of 30 inches in diameter. Then if 
the pifton be made to’ return in the fame time, 2 v will be the time of one entire 
ftroke, which is at the rate of 30 in the minute, which multiplied by 
®»43 gallons gives 253 gallons per minute, or 241 hogfheads in the hour. 


If the above values of a, c,f and d he put in the 5th equation, we flrall 
have p‘~ 7,8 inches nearly and -—^.x 1 6A- = 3.55 feet for the fpace 
which the water would afcfend through in the firft feccond of time, then as 
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3 >SS •’ * * - ' 6 .* i‘,j= the fquare of the time in palling through 6 feet, 
hence ^ i",7 = i',34 nearly is the time, which if the pifton return in 
the fame time, will give 2", 6 8 for the time of one entire ftroke, being at 
the rate of 22,4 nearly in the minute. Now a cylinder whofe height is 
6 feet, and diameter 7,8 inches contains 12,23 gallons, and this is the great- 
eft poffible quantity that can be raifed through a fpace of 6 feet in 1^34 of 
time, by a cylindrical column of the atmofphere whofe diameter is 30 inches. 
Then 22,4 x 12.23 gives 274 gallons nearly in the minute, or 261 hogiheads 
in the hour, which is more by thirty-three hogiheads then what is computed 
by the common method where the diameter of the pump would be ten inches. 
But by that method no accelerative force is allowed except what muftarife 
from fome additional weight given to the fteam pifton : and it may not be 
improper to obferve here, that if ten be put for^ in the expreffion 
it will vanilh, for then the power of the cylinder .and the weight 
of the water are in equilibria, and the accelerative force is equal to 
nothing. 

If thefe two cafes be compared with each other, in order to know which 
would be the moft proper for obtaining the dimenlions of the cylender and 
pump, we mull obferve that in the firft, where the effed is required to be a 
maximum in a given time, the velocity is much greater than in the other, 
and the time in paffing over fix feet confequently much lefsj and therefore, 
by giving the greater number of ftrokes in the hour, the effed is fo much 
more interrupted by the returning of the pump pifton, and of courfe the 
whole effed within that hour is diminffied, and in fad is lefs than in the 
fecond cafe, as appears from the foregoing computations. But were the 
pump, in the firft cafe, allowed to afeend till 1^,34 was elapfed (which is 
the time in the fecond) it would pafs through the fpace of ten feet nearly, 
and in the courfc of the hour would raife 311 hogiheads, which is more by 
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fifty hogfheads than in the maximum for fpace, when that is fa fat 
But the great velocity withwhich the raachine muft ^ ^ 

o je ion agamft the maximum in time; becaufe however well proportion 

; • hc mi **—- ■ — *»• 
rj great, mull tend to injure the whole inmrat„ t j , . 

latter cafe is much to be preferred ^ ^ ^ ‘ fc 

itmuftbebut d t n fl hlDS ° ffna '° n ’ becaufe in (1 >= cafes I have confidered, 
thechai a„ d * T* “ 1 Pi “ 0 “ ' ’ 1 ™ mentioned 

to be • i PUmP r ° S 3S feparate < 5 uantities ff om m* and 2 /« f though 
o be minutely cooed, this ought to have been done; but as th{ partff 

e apparatus will aft at both ends of the lever and whnf • j P 
to thofe n f thf. , * ’ n w ^ oPe Wei g^t compared 

Wi fa fa f 7 ’ 3 theatmof P h -’ b ‘ b « fma.., no great error 

Renerd h n ' S ' ea ^ “ “ y ° bj ' a ’ has W «° ^^lifla a 

g eory, upon prmciples that admit of further proportion to any 

gree of accuracy, I fed Icfs anxious as to thefe particulars. 



VIII. - 

On the RELIGION and LITERATURE of the BURMAS. 

By Francis Buchanan, M. D . 

1|N the celebrated ifland of Ceylon, ia the extenfive empire of the Burma 
-S- monarchs, and in kingdoms of Siam and Cambodia, the prevailing re- 
ligion is that of Bouddha, or Godama ; and followers of the fame 
dodtrine are probably difperfed all over the populous and wide dominions 
of China, Cochinchina , Japan , and Tonkin. However abfurd the tenets of this 
religion may be, yet as influencing the conduct of fo large a proportion of 
mankind, it becomes an objcdt of great importance in the hi dory of the 
human race. 1o thofe in particular, who fludy the hiftory and antiquities 
ot Hindu ft an, a knowledge of the dodtrine of Godama will, I doubt not, 
he highly curious; as I think, that Mr. Chambers, the moft judicious 
of our Indian antiquaries, has given very good reafon for believing, that the 
worfhip of Bouddha once extended all over India, and was pot footed 
put by the Brahmens in the Decan fo late as the ninth, or even as the twelfth 
century of the Chrifti&h.mz *. * . .. ' v 

Nor will this opinion, of the late introdudtion of the fuperftition now 
prevailing ip ffmduftan, be contradidted by the almoft Angular remain of 
Hindu hiftory ; the only one which has efcapcd the deftrudlive refearch of 
the cunning Brahmen . ; I mean the hiftory of Cajhmere p relented to the 
Sultan Ackber on his firft entrance into that kingdom. We are told-f 
tliat the Sultan caufed the book to be tranflated, and of the tranflation 

'* A'siaiick Refearches, I, 16c — 166. + Jyttn Akhry, II, 178, , . v : 
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Abul 'Fazil has given an abridgement. This informs us, that when 
Cafhmere was freed from an innundation, by which it had been covered, 
a certain Kufliup brought the Brahmens to inhabit the new land ; that after 
a long time a general affembly of the inhabitants was called, who eledted 
a man celebrated for his virtue to be their king; and that from thenceforward 
monarchy was eftablifhed in that delightful region. The name of the firft 
fucceffor to this king, that is mentioned, is Owngdnd, who was contem- 
porary with Kishen. From Owngdnd to Kotadevy, the laft native 
ruler, this hiftory reckons 159 princes ; and Kotadevy was fucceeded 
by a Mahommedem prince Shumsheddeen in the year of the Hegira 742, 
or of our vulgar aera 1342. The hiftory makes thefe 159 princes to have 
reigned an aftonifhing length of time : but we have no number of years 
alfigned for the reign of any of the fir ft: fifty-three princes, nay eighteen only 
of them are at all named: of the next fifty-three princes, we find one reigning 
300 years, and the others on the whole an incredible length of time. In fuch 
a cafe the fafeft rule is to take the laft three dynafties as a guide, and thefe 
give iis fifty-two princes in 304 years and fome months, which is not quite 
.ten years to a reign, and that is as much, as ought to be admitted among 
;eaftern dynafties, where oppreffion always paves the way for revolt, where 
the line of fuccefiion is not cearly defined, and where an old uncle in moll 
cafes fupplants the infant nephew. On this, fuppofition of ten years for a 
reign, OwNGUNDand Kishen will be placed in the year before Mahommed 
.870, or before Christ 248,, Now the Brahmens taken to Cafhmere by 
nKusHHP . could not be the Brahmen fe£t of priefts, as they cultivated the 
H^rth, and were the only inhabitants of the country: but they muft have been 
; pne of the Brachman nations, feveralof whom, according to Pliny, were 
difperfed over * India; and thefe again, I conjecture, are the fame with 
the Biavima of the Baltins, fuppoftd by them to have been the firft inha- 

y *. * Page 252 of this volume, 
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bitants of the earth *. That this muft be the meaning of the hiftory of 
Cajhmere , feems plain : as we are told. Rajah Jenneh the forty-fifth prince, 
and who according to my theory muft have lived about the year of Christ 
202, “ eftablilhed in his reign the Brahmeny rites.” His fucceffor Jelowk, 
the moil powerful of the princes of Cajhmere, “ tolerated the doctrine 
of Bowdh and in that delightful valley it was not till the reign of Nerkh, 
the fifty -ninth prince A. D. 342, “ that the Brahmens got the better of the 
“ followers of Bowdh, and burned down their temples. s> 


To. fuch as have an opportunity, I would beg to recommend an enquiry 
into the religion of Nepal, In the account given of that country by fa- 
ther Giuseppe'!', it is ftated, that there are in it two religions. The moil 
ancient profefled by a fedt, who call tbemfelves Baryefu, , and who, from 
feveral circumftances mentioned by the father, feem to be worfhippers of 
Bouddha. The other religion, now the more common, is that of the 
Brahmens of Hindujian. 

“ In Nar&oara, the refidence of the king of kings, or of Guzerat, even after 
“ the Mabommedan invafion in the eleventh century of our sera, we find it 
“ mentioned in Edrisi, that the people continued to worfhipBoDD a%. 


If the con je flu res of Sir William Jones, relative to the inscriptions found 
at Mongbeer, and on the pillar at Buddal\, be well founded, then the go- 
verning power on the banks of the Ganges , as late as about the time of the 
birth of Christ, was of the fe<ffc of Bouddha. The Brahmens indeed had 
then introduced themfelves into Hindujian , and had obtained lands, and 


even the rank of prime minifter to the great Rajah; but they had not per- 
fuaded him to. change his religion j a change which when accomplifhed, 

* page 248 of this volume, f Am. Res II, 309. % RenneuPs Memoir, p. 229. 1 Alia. Res. 1 , 142. 
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proved equally deftruftive to the prince, and to the people. However idle 
and ridiculous the legends and notions of the worlhippers of Bouddha 
may be, they .have been in a great meafure adopted by the Brahmens, but 
with all their defefls monflruoufly -aggravated : rajahs and heroes are con- 
verted into gods, and impoffibilities are heaped on improbabilities. 
Noufeful fcience have the Brahm?n$ diffufed among their followers ; hiftory 
they have totally abolilhed j morality they have deprefled to the utmoft ; 
and the dignity and power of the altar they have credited on the ruins of 
the Hate, and the rights of the fubjeft. Even the laws attributed to Me- 
nu, which, under the form in ufe among the Burmas , are not ill fuited for 
the purpofe of an abfolute monarchy j under the hands of the Brahmens 
have become the mod abominable, and degrading fyflem of oppreffion, 
ever invented by the craft of defigning men. 


Dur^n^ my ffcujrt ftay itj the Burma empire* aware of the interefting 
nature of the-' enquiry, I neglefted no opportunity of making myfelf ac- 
quainted with the religious tenets of the Rah am : but from a want of know- 
ledge m the .language I flreuld have obtained a very fuperfleial view, 
had not Captain Symes given me the ufe of three treatifes, which he pro- 
cured from Vjncentius Sangermano, an Italian prieft redding at 
Rangoun * The firft was a Cofmagraphy ext rafted by Sangermano 
from various Bung:!, writings. The fecond was a tranflation of a fmall 
treatife,; written by a- late Zar abq or king’s cOnfeflor, with an intention of 
converting the Chriftiam. The third was a tranflation of the book of ordi- 
nation. Thefe three I have united into one conneftcd account, translating 
Ihmi Cforri the original Latin,, and intermixing them throughout with fuch 
observations, as my perfanal acquaintance with the fubjedf, and my read- 
ing, have enabled me to colleft. ' 1 regret exceedingly, that in my prefent 
fauation I am not enabled to make the Iaft more numerous, as 1 have hard- . 

Ill ' : f > |-i ■ : ; | ifvhbblbl |||i|;||g|| 
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ly any to books « and I have to folicit the indulgence of the learned 

for errors, which may have happened in feveral of my quota.rons, 1 . 

have been fometimes obliged to rely on my memory. 

I begin with a iranflation os the 

COSMOGRAPHIA BARMAN A, 

“ Of the meafures of magnitude, and time, commonly ukd m the wa 
4 ‘ tings of the Burmas.- 

.. I The Burma, conceive, that there are five fpecics of atoms. The 
.. firft is a fluid invifible to men : but vifible ,0 thofe fuperior be,„gs caHed 

« * ** ^Vr 4<S ' floating 

« fnecics of atoms are thofe very minme particles, 

.. in the air when through any opening the funbeams enter a chamber, 

. The third' fpecies is that very fubtile duft, which during the dry f« - 

- erpeeiaurm the — of ^ f P =- 

„ L. Of man or of cattle, or by the wheels of waggons. Ine P 

... dec confifta of the groffer particles of the fame duft, 

.. of their weight do not fly through the air, but n* 

... The laft and fifth fpecks of atoms are thofe paruc.es, which .full 

.. ground, when letters arc wntten w.m an non ftyle on pa.m 
« L manner of writing in ufe among thefe people. Now *»*■*«« 

“ ****”: “XtrVeven 

.* one of the third, audio forth, beven ol 

, r r .1,. Vinman head, feven bee are equal to one 
■- ‘^mualin fizetoA'loufc of the human h . twelve inches- 

^ rirp fire ecmal to one men, twelve mcnes 

" grain of rice, feven grams of nee are equ , a to 

“ to one palm, two palms toone cubit, feven cu tts o on, 

- one uL eight ufaU .0 one g «m<, fourg^to <— *»■ The /«* 
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: fiX ka s ues > “ 4 The four ra'oen are equal 

“ h 4 °° 01 2,800 cub ‘ ,s *' Aff-n <hc B “rma writings reckon twelve 

.. ; S =Wl«o one grain Of rice, four gratns of rice equal to one finger, 

. ! P r’ t 0 ”'^ “ d the common fiature of a man is 

l<oVen feet or four cubits. 9 ' 


Thbsc tneafures, it is to be obferved, are not in ufe atnong the Burma, • 
but have been introduced front India a, 0 „g with their books. 

“ L!l'b wfi, r “ WhiCK f ° rcfinSer - WhCn draW " back *« 

“ tanfl Ld f 7 Pr ° Per POf,ti ° n ’ “ “ 1] ' d ^ may be 

- **. i ™ '“»> v - »«* 

JSi. f:zT 

taken place i„ ““ C ° mpletC ' M ° re accura « have 

the Brahmens. Th ! I Rais 1 a PP rehend . °™g to the introduction of 

from the ftudy of aftrdT ” f“ T"*" “■*“** 

tion of all kinds ,h n T’ & the P eo P fe b “ n g much addicted to divina- 

al. over be old Ta l ^ *** » d 

o.ern in the 1*7™ “ 431 ** *■» ~ 

t L countries ; they are merely employed about 

the courts, and in the houfc* of the great as the rJfj ' 7 

•be kings of Pe, -Jia, as foothfayers and r Chaldeans were about, 

J loothlayers and wtfe men. Thefe Brahmens yearly 


f “b wd™ miles. The 2i m of HMuT % l “* 44.8°° cubits, or is 

fearches, IV, fo „ - f \ ^ “ fc Re. 

fr '-SSi is is from nine to tadre m iles.’ Ac “' d “S “ Ckammm ( ej- u ,ht Rcfearches, 
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«ompofe almanacs, of which I brought feveral froiii Amarapwra. Be- 
•fore an audience is given on folemn occafions, they perform incantation^ 
under the throne of the king, or of great men : they are confulted on all 
matters of importance, to determine the fortunate hour or feafon, in which 
thefe ought to be undertaken : they bellow on their protestors, amulets, 
charms, and the like. By fuch means the Brahmens have rendered them- 
felves of great importance in the Burma empire, and have procured many 
privileges, confirmed even by the written law of the kingdom. Their 
being mentioned in the Damatbat , or code of laws commonly attributed to 
Menu, by no means however appears to me a clear proof, that the Brah- 
mens were introduced into the Burma kingdom, as early as that code : for 
we are told in the preface, that although all the laws are commonly attri- 
buted to Menu, yet that many alterations and additions have been made 
by different princes according to the exigencies of the times. For this, and 


other reafons I am inclined to think that the introduction of the Brahmens 
into the Burma kingdom is a very recent event. I fpoke with -none of 
them, who bad mot hicnfelf come from Cujftry or Arakan, car who was not 
the firft in defeent, from fuch as had come from thofe countries: and they all 
either were, or affe&ed to be, very ignorant of the country. Befides thefe 
laws of Menu were introduced from Ceylon, a country of which the indi- 
genous inhabitants never have adopted the religion of the Brahmens. 


. . 4 ' j. \ r’ ,, ’ ■ ’’ 


The Burmas, in whatever manner they may have obtained it, have the 
knowledge, of a folar year, confifting of 365 days, and commencing on the 
1 8th of April . Like moft nations they alfo ufe a week of feven days named 
after the planets. Sunday Ta-nayn*ga-nue, Monday Ta-naynAa., Tuefday 
3, Wednefday Boui-iha-hu „ Thurfday Kia-saAa-Sa [, Friday Thouh-kk, 
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The common- year however of the Bu'rmas is lunar; and by this year are 
. regulated their holidays, and feftivals. It is compofcd of twelve months*, 
which alternately confift of thirty a-nd twenty-nine days, as follows ?' 

©f 30 days, l ’Fa-geo. 3 Na-msanng. 5 Wag-goux. j Sa-deen-glut. 9 Na-to. 1 1 Fei-ba-duae 
0 £ 2.9 days. zKasscun, 4. Wa-goo. 6 Fa-da- lay. 8 Fa-zaitng-mo. 10 ■ Pja-zo. iz Fa-bom. 


T nts being eleven days (hotter than their folar year, in order to make the. 
legioning of Ta-gocs. coincide with our 1 8 th of April , the firft day of their 
friar y 2a r, the Buraias every third year add an intercall ary moon. This 
feems to, have, been the extent of chronological fcience in Hindujlan , during 
the prevalence of the dodtrine- of Boudoha, as the Rah am will go no far- 
ther.. But. it was faon difcovered by the Brahmens, that this contrivance 
would not make the commencements of the lunar and folar years coincides 
They therefore with from time to time, to introduce other intercallary moons*- 
in. order to make the feftivals occur at the proper feafon. The prefen t king* 
who is fiii to. be- a ftudious-and intelligent prince, was convinced of the pro* 
pnety of the Brahmens- advice, and perfuaded the Rahans of the capital to add 
an Latercallary moon during the year we were there. He had not however the. 
fame fucc.efs- in the more diftant provinces * for although very flrong meafurea 


Tvere taken at Rangoun, fuch as ordering the people for fome days not to fup- 
ply the Rahanx witb.provifions, yet in the end the obftinacy of the clergy pre- 
vailed, and they celebrated a great feftival a month earlier at Rangoun, than was. 
done, at Amarapurcu To. this, obitinacy. the Rahans were probably in a great:' 
meafure inftigated by a jealoufy, which they not without reafon entertain againfl 
fitch. dangerous. intruders as the Brahmens and they were encouraged to pet- 
fift by the ignorance of thole about the king. Of this ignorance his majefty 
was very fenfible* and was extremely defirous of procuring from Bengal fome. 
leaiaaed ■Mxak.mem, and proper books. None of thofe I faw in the empire couldi 

- ' - ' r* ■' ' 



alkthsk brooks weiein the common dialed of Bengal.. 
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The 1 ft of C Cl flier 1795, was at Amarafiura Ktafabada the 19th of Fadeen* 
'gbit, in the year ot the Burma ter a 1 157, fo that the reckoning, at that place 
■at lead, agreed very well with the folar year: but I obferved, that the Burmas 
in general, if not always, antedated by one day the four phafes of the moon, 
which are their common holidays, I did not however learn, whether this 
proceeded from their being unable to afcertairi the true time of the change 
-of the moon, or it it was only an occafional circumftance, arifing from 
lome farther contrivance ufed to bring the folar and lunar years to coin- 
cide. In the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide the moon in- 
*° two parts, the light* and the dark moon : the farffc containing the days, 
during which the.moon is on the increafe, and the fecond thofe, in which 
file is in the wane. Thus for inftance the 14th of Sadcengiut is called the 
24th of the light moon Sadcengiut ; but the 16th is called the ifi of the 
dark moon Sadecnguit. 

Whence the Burmas date their sera, I could not From them learn. Joan- 
ne 5 Moses, yikumwiLii or collector of the land tax for the province of Pegu, 
the moil intelligent man with whom we converfed, did not fee m to know* 
He faid that whenever .the king thought the years of the sera too many, he 
changed it.- J'he fadfc however, I believe, is, that this sera commencing 
in our year 638 is that ufed by the aftronomers of Siam, and from them, 
as a more polilhed nation, it has palled to the Bttrmas % whofc pride hindered 
them from acknowledging the truth.* 

Having mentioned the fondnefs of thefe people for divination, I think 
no place will fuit better than this, to introduce what I obferved among them 

* Loubere du Royaume de Slam ll. 102. : 
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on that fubjedt j for they confider it as the moil ufeful and. noble of fcieft- 
ces. We are not however to believe, that it is always ufed from ignorance^ 
I am perfuaded, that like the augurs among the Romans, the Brahmens are- 
often called upon for political purpofes. When preffed to difpatch bufinefs,. 
which the government with, to defer, the eafieft way of procuring delay is 
for the Brahmen to mention a diftant day as the favorable time : or when in- 
fulted by a nation of whom they are afraid, the minds of the people can 
eaixly be quieted, by a diftant time being found propitious for revenge. Al- 
though I am convinced, that political advantage is thus taken of the arts, 
yet there can be no doubt, but that the greater part, even of the heft inform** 
«d among the people, are firmly perfuaded of its exiftence. 


No perfon will commence the building of a houfe, a journey, or the moil 
trifling undertaking, without confulting fome man of ikill to find a fortu- ; 
nate day or hour. Friday is a moft unlucky day oft which no- bufinefs muff 
be commenced. ,1 faw feveral men of fome rank, who had got from the 
king final l boxes of tberiac , or of fomething like it, and which they* 
pretended would render them invulnerable. 1 was often a iked for medi- 


cines, that would render the body impenetrable to a fword or mufkefe 
baft, and on anfwering, that I knew of none fuch, my medical ikiil was held 
ip very low eftimation. Indeed every Burma dodlor ha? at the end of his- 


book fome charms, and what are called. magical .fquares- of figures, which 
he copies, and gives to be worn by his patients. And although thefe 
fquares are all of uneven numbers, and confequently of the eafieft con- 
yet the ignorant multitude repofe great confidence in their virtue. 
Some men, whom we faw, had fmall bits of gold or jewels introduced- 
under the fkin of their arms, in order to render themfeives invulnerable ;• 
and the tafooing on the legs and thighs of the Burma men they not only 
think ornamental, but a prefervative againft the bite cf lakes. Alnioft 




^ ju, • 'j - 
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every man of any education pretends to a {kill in cheiromancy * or. the fore- 
telling of a perfons fortune by looking at the palms of his hands; Pro-- 
phecies and dreams are alfo in great credit among the Burmas,' as among 
all rude and ignorant nations. We were informed, Hhat a prophecy hav- 
ing lately been current, foretelling that Pegu would again be the feat of go- 
vernment, the king was thrown into considerable anxiety, and thinking to ; 
elude the prophecy, had fent orders to the Myoowun (or governor of the 
province) of Haynthawade , to remove the feat of his government .from 
Rangoun to Pegu then in ruins. The late Myoowun was fo attached to' 
Rangoun , that he always found fome excufe for delaying the execution of the 
order: but while we were in the Burma empire, his fucceffor was bufily em- - 
ployed in rebuilding Pegu, and having made confiderable progrefs, had 
taken up his refidence in that city. Nor did he. appear to be more exempt* 
from fuch credulity than his mailer. We were told, when at Pegu, that 
he was often employed in fearch of a hidden treafure, in confequenceof 
fome directions he had received in a dream : and that he often went into • 
the woods to look for a temple, which it was alledged, had the power of 
Tendering itfelf vifible or inVifible. All good people are in conflernation 
on, account of certain robbers, who by a power in magic are fuppofed able- 
td change themfdves into tigers, or other wild bealls, and thus without a-* 
danger ofdete&ion can commit their noflurnal fpoilst*- The grand art of* 
aflrology however feems to be chiefly pradtifedv and underftoodi bf the ' 
Brahmens , Yet while at Arammattana or Pougan, i procured a treat ilc on 
this; fubjedt written in the Burma language : which with all the other manu- v 
feripts, I brought from the country, are now in the pofFeflion oi Sir John 
Murray, at whofc re quell 1 made the collection. However great the 
proficiency- of the Brahmens in adrology may be, I was .informed by my 
friend the Miffionary, that they were very ignorant in agronomy. Al- 
though they fometimes attempt ; o calculate eclipfes, yet they p re end not 



to afccrtam either the hour of their commencement, or the extent of the 
obfcuration. That his account was juft, I make no doubt j as an eclipfe 
of the moon happened during our flay at Amarapura , which had eluded 
their; fcieiice, and ..which they attempted to difcredit. It would indeed 
appear from a treat Ife of Mr. Samuel Davis,* that the time of the full 
moon, '.arid. the ; duration of the eclipfe, found by the rules given in the 
Su'jya Siddkanla-, •..differ confiderably from the truth ; and that although the 
spies given in the Siddhania Rahafya, and other more modern hooks, make 
a nearer approach, yet that they are far from being corredt : fo that even 
the Brahmens of Rinduftan are not much farther advanced than thofe of 
* Jlmarapura, notwkhftanding the improvements they have introduced from 
time to time, perhaps as they were able gradually to procure a little better 
information from their conquerors, Mohammedans and Chriflians ~ f* 


After this long digreflion I ftiall return to the Gofmographia 


“ OF THE UNIVERSE” 

I. The Univerfe is called by the .Bur mas, Logha, which fignifies fuc- 
** -ceffive deftrudion and reproduction : becaufe it is conceived, as we 
**• fiiall afterwards mention, that the Univerfe, after it has been deftroyed 
■**• either by fire, water, or wind, is again of itfelf reftored to its ancient form. 
•“ Our earth the Bur mas do not, like us, conceive to be fpherical but they 
“ fuppofe it to be a circular plane elevated fomewhat in the center : fo 
■“ that there is every where from the center to the' circumference fome de- 

■ f ,,, — ; - - ' : ' ■■■' ■■ ■ ' . " ; 

'v * Anatlch Res. II, 285. 

’ •, if # ; I tew, heard it reported* .that the Royal Oak has now found its way into feme of the oldeft 
atirnsr^cal treatife on the cancellations. The greater part of Bengal manuferipts owing to the 
ba&mft' of ‘the, paper require to be copied at leaft once in ten years ; as they will in that climate 
every copyifh it is to be fufpe&ed, adds to old books, whatever difcoveries 
’lie his immediate reputation far learning, in order to promote the grand and 

, Jprofitable employment of his fe£l, the cMnfton of theimildtude. ' ' ^ 
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. •* clivity. This earth is entirely furrounded by a chain of very lofty 
mountains called Zetchiavala .* From the furface cf the fca thefe hills 
“ extend each way, up and down, 82,000 juzana , The diameter of this 
“ earth is 1,203,40 0 juzana; its circumference is three times its diameter; 
“ and its thicknefs 240,000 juzana. The half of this depth is dull. The 
“ remaining and lower half confifts of a compaft rock, which is named 

h “ 'Si/a Pathavy. This immenfe body of dull and rock is fupported by a 

“ double thicknefs of water, and that again by twice its thicknefs of air; 
“ below which the Burmasixx ppofe to be a vacuum. Be/ides this earth of 
“ ours, it is imagined, that there are of the fame form 10, 100,000 others, 
“ which mutually touch in three points, forming between them a fimilar 
“ number of equilateral fpaces, which on account of the fun’s rays not reach- 
“ ing them, are filled with water intenfely cold. The depth of thefe 
“ 10,100,000 triangular fpacss is 84,000 juzana, and each of their Tides is 
** 3,000 juzana in length. ^ 



“ II. In the middle of the moil elevated part of our earth, the Burma 
writings place Mienmo, the largefl of all mountains.^ It is elevated 

* The Brahmens,, in place of the mountain Zetchiavala , fuppofe the world to be furrounded by 
an immenfe ferpcnr, which they name Ananda or Vajughu Paiilini a* f* BARTHOLOMiEO Mufti 
Morgiani 'Codices mfs ; illujl rati Roma?" 1793* page .211#-' 

t This (hews the very crude notions of geometry which swift have- prevailed* in Hi£duflan r 
when this, doctrine was invented, 


% Mienmo is, I believe, a Burma word, fignifying the mountain of vifion. It feems to be thd 
feme with the Meru Paravada of the Brahmens , which are perhaps Sanftrit or Pali words of the 
feme meaning. The ingenious et/molegift Paulinus { Mus. Borg, pag : 2S1 et ftq et faflim* 
nbique ), in his d’dcriptton of a figure of the ThilH cofmograpHy, has made wonderful con-* 
fiulion by fupgofing, that the imaginary Meru or Mienmo is the fefne with the fnowy Hema ** 
vunta cr Himahh , which actually exifts. In fadt the cofmographical table cf Thibet will be 
jfound a rude attempt to delineate the general cofmography here delivered, except that it reprefenrs* . 
MttwW) with the fetcn furrounding chains of hills, and the intervening Sida as fquare whereas 
are by the Raham dUcrikd as being circuit ’ ' ' . 
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“ above the furfaee of the fea 84,000 juzana, and defcends as much below?. 
“ If we take a large calk, and immerfe one half of it under water, with 
“ one of the ends uppermoft, we {hall have an exad reprefentation of the 
“ figure, fituation, and pofition of Mienmo. The diameter of the fuperi- 
our plane furfaee of this mountain is 48,000/ Ruzana. This immenfe 
** bulk is fupported on thtjee feet, which are thiree carbuncles, each 3,000 
“ juzana high, and which are connected to Si!a Pathavy. The. eaftern face 
“ of Mienmo is filver, the weftern glafs, the northern gold, and the fouthern. 
“ face as pale coloured carbuncle. Seven chains of hills, like fo many 
“ belts, every where fyrround the king of mountains Mienmo : and in the 
“ intervals between thefe chains are feven rivers called Sida * becaufe their 
“ white waters are limpid like cryftal, and unable from their lightnefs to 
** fupport even the fmalleft feather. The height of thefe hills, and the 
width and depth of thefe rivers, decreafe, as they are more difiant from 
“ Mienmo, and that in a duplicate proportion : thus the firft range of hills 
“ which is called Jugando, is in height 84,000 juzana'. and the fir ft great 
*'* Sida ©r river; which runs between Mienmo and J Uganda, is of the fame 
“ width. and depth : the fecond chain of hills is 42,000 juzana high ; and 
“ the fecond Sida of equal width and depth : and thus the others diminiih 
** in a fimilar proportion. 


“ III, Opposite to the four cardinal parts of Mienmo, afe placed in the 
middle of the ocean, four great i {lands, the habitations of men, and of 
other animals. The eaftern ifland named Pioppamdeha, is fhaped like 
the moon in her quarters, and is in circumference 21,000 juzana. The 
-weftem ifland, which is like the full mOon, is named Amafagoga , and has 


:h the Burma s name Pan-lay : but I 
'■ida-z than the word river ufcd by the 


Ouffionary, 
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a fimilar circumference. TJnchegru, the northern ifland is fquare, and its 
“ Circumference is 24,000 juzana. Finally the fouthern ifland, which we 
“ inhabit, and which is called Zabudiba, is fhaped like a trapezium, and 
“ is 30,000 juzana, in circumference. Thefe names are taken from 
“ certain great trees, which are the facred infignia of each particular ifland r 
“ thus becaufe the facred tree of the fouthern ifland is Zabu, the ifland 
“ .is named Zabudiba , or the ifland of the tree Zabu.'. diba in the Pali lan« 
“ guage fignifying ifland.*” 


“ IV. Besides thefe four large iflands, the Burma writings allow 200a 
“ of a fmaller fize, 500 belonging to each of the larger ones. All thefe 
“ fmall iflands are of the fame fhape with that, on which they depend*. 
“ Except thefe the Burmas admit of nothing, but a vaftand impaflable ocean. 

“ They alfo fay, that the four different faces of Mienmo communicate their 
“ refpedtive colours , not only to the feas lying oppofite to them, but alfo 
“ to the iflands and their inhabitants. Thus becaufe the eaflern face of 

Mienmo is diver, the eaflern ifland, and its inhabitants, its. trees and ri- 
M vers, with all the eaflern fea, as far as mount Zetchiavala> are- white like 
“ milk. In a fimilar manner the glafs face on the weft fide of Mienmo 
“ communicates a green colour to the great weftern ifland, and. to the 500 
“ fmall iflands, by which it is furrounded, and alfo to all that part of the 
“ ocean, which lies to the weft of Mienmo , They fpeak in a fimilar. manner 
M of the two other parts ; the northern, and the fouthern : and on this 

* This tree %&tu is entirely the creature of fancy,, there being no fpecies of plant fo called: , but 
1 obferved, that a kind of refpedfc was paid by the Burmas to the L$~dh£ bayn or Ficus rclighfa * , 

Front the characters with which this name is written^ ^ * lS evidently a Pali or Sanfcrit 

word, and the reverence paid to it has been introduced from Jtiindufian * It h faid, that Goba- 
ma refted himfolf by leaning oti it, at a time when he had been muehfetlgued. The attention par'd' 
to the tree’ feems therefore chiefly given, from its being conftdered as a relic of the Gcjd; but 
does not appear to be efteemed of much importance in the religious cede, as- it is notmentfopeA 
ha, the fiirama ry of religious duties, which we ft all afterwards deuiU 
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« account tlie great ocean is divided into four feas j the white, the green, 
“ the yellow, and the brown. 


** V. The Burmas do not fuppofe the ocean to be every where of the 
94 fame depth. The fea, lying between each of the large iflands and its 
“ depending fmall ones, has little depth, and is fo fmooth, as to be paffa- 
“ ble with convenience in fhips : but the feas interpofed between the great 
44 iflands, and alfo thofe, which lie on one hand between Mienmo and the 
94 great iflands, and on the other between them and Zetchiavala, have the 
44 enormous depth of 84,000 juzana, In thefe feas the waves rife to the 
44 height offixty or feventy juzana j in them there are frequent and dread- 
44 ful whirlpools, capable of fwallowing up the largefl: fhips; and monftrous 
44 and enormous fifties, 500 nay even a 1000 juzana in length. When 
M thefe fiflies Amply move, they caufe the water as it were to boil : but 
** when they leap: up with their wholeibodies, they raife tempefts extend- 
94 ing from ,500 to 800 juzana. Thefe feas are therefore inacccfflbb to 
14 fhips*. It is related in the Burma writings, that a Kula ( European ) 
94 fhip, having ventured to penetrate info them, hal been fwallowed up: 
•* and hence it is concluded, that there can be no communication bet ween 
94 the four great iflands. The Burmas therefore fuppofe, that the fliips, which 
44 arrive from Europe in their kingdom ; come from fomeof the. fmall iflands 


44 belonging to the great ifle ZabuiMba : and thence the Europeans are.com- 



* 4 ‘ monly called the inhabitants of. the- fmall iflands.” Although, religion and 
ignorance induced the Burmas, at their firft acquaintance with Eumpmns , 
to Notin' fitch mean opinions of them: yet better information has corrected 
their erf or, and I always at Amarapura heard Britain mentioned by the 
name of Pyee-gye or the great kingdom. 

* In the tl^mgonia hdico-Tibetanj given us by Paulinus, we have a rude imitation of afhip 
paffing between Zaladiba and one of its dependant fmall iflands, in order, I fuppofe, to fhew the 
intervening part of the fea to be navigable. I wonder, that the vigilance of the good father did 
pet difeovsr it to be Noah’s ark. 
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OF BEINGS LIVING IN THE UNIVERSE , OF THEIR HAPPINESS 
AND MISERY, AND OF THE DURATION OF THEIR LIVES . 

“ VI. The Burma writings divide all living beings into three kinds: lft, 

“ Cham a, or generating beings ; 2d, Rupa, or beings which are material, 

“ but do not generate ; and 3d, Amp a, or immaterial beings, or fpirits. 

“ Thefe three kinds are again fubdivided into thirty-one fpecies, each of 
“ which has its proper bon or habitation. The firft kind, or the Charna, 

“ contains eleven fpecies, bon, or ftates of exiftence: feven of which are 

\ V 

“ ftates of happinefs, and four of mifery, which laft are called Ape. The 
“ firft ftate of happy exiftence contains men : the other fix happy ftates are 
“ compofed of Nat, or fuperior beings. The four Ape are infernal ftates, 

“ in which beings are punilhed for former crimes. The fecond kind ofbe- 
“ ings, the Rupa have fixteen bon or habitations : and four belong to the 
“ Arupa, or beings deftitute of body. 

4S VII. Before I proceed to give a topographical defeription of thefe 
** habitations, with an account of the beings which they contain, it will be 
“ neceffary to explain fome collateral circumftauces.” 

lft. It is well known, that the Burma writings admit of tranfmigfa- 
" tion ; but the notions contained in them on this fubjed differ from thofe 
“ commonly received j for it is the ufual opinion, that the fouls, which 
** animate bodies, after the death of thefe bodies pafs into others % 
“ On the contrary the Burma writings alledge, that in death, whether of 
“ man, beaft, or of any living being, (for they believe all living beings 
“ to poffefs fouls,) 'the foul perifhes with the body ; and they alledge, 
“ that after this difiolution, cut of the fame materials, another being arifes 
“ which according to the good or bad adions of the’ former life becomes 

Za 
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“ either a man, or an animal, or a Nat, or a Rupa, &c. And they further al» 
“ ledge, that beings are continually revolving in thefe changes, for the du- 
“ ration of one or more worlds, until they have performed fuch a&ions, as 
** entitle them to Nieban , the moil perfect of all ftates, confiding in a kind 
,e of annihilation, in which beings are free from change, mifery, death, fick- 
“ nefs, or old age. 5 ’ 

For a further account of Nieban, the reader may confult the treatife 
of the Zarado afterwards tranflated. Annihilation ufed in the text by my 
friend, and in general by the miilionaries, when treating on this fubjetb, 
is a very inaccurate term. Nieban implies the being exempted from all 
the miferies incident to humanity, but'by no means annihilation. Neither 
does Neiban imply abforption into the divine effence ; a dodlrine common 1 
believe to Plato and the Brahmens, and probably borrowed from the Magi. 
The fed of God am a efteem the opinion of a divine being, who created the 
univerfe, to be highly impious. It might be fuppofed, that this dodine of 
Iran (migration, would among the worfhippers of God am a, prevent the be- 
lief in ghofts or apparitions of the dead, but I found this not to be the 
cafe. The death of fome perfons belonging to the Chinefe embaffy, who 
were lodged near us during our flay at Amarapura, produced great con- 
firmation among all fhe women and children in the neighbourhood : their 
ghofts being fuppofed more likely to be reftlefs, than thofe of the natives. 

2ctly. The Burma writings do not conceive one world : but an infi- 
“ nite number, one conftanriy fucceeding another; fo that when one is de- 
f* ftroyed, another of the fame form and ftrudure arifes, according to a cer- 
“ general law, which they call dammada , and which may be inter- 
“ preted fate. Which was the firft world, and which will be the laft, they 
“ do not. pretend to know: nay they fay, that -even Gqdama did not 
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*“ obtain this knowledge. Hence however feveral of the Burma doCtor? 
w conclude, that thefe worlds never had a beginning, and never will have 
st an end: that is to fay, that the fucceffive deftrudlions and reproductions 
44 of the world, referable a great wheel, in which we can point out neither 
84 beginning nor end.” 

“ VIII. Before we treat of the duration oflife attributed to the above 
44 mentioned beings, it will be neceflary to give fome idea of the wonder- 
“ full duration which the Burma writings affign to one world. They fay 
“ that the age of the men, inhabiting this fouthern ifland, has not always 
“ been the fame, with what it is at prefent, and that it will not conti- 
“ nue to be the fame : but that it is lengthened or fiiortened according to 
“ the general merit or demerit of men’s actions. The life of the firft 
“ man, or of the firft inhabitants of Zakudiba> extended to one Ajfenchii- 
“ Now the Affenchii is an infinite number of years, of which to give an 
44 idea, the Burma doctors fay, that if for three years it fliould rain incef- 
“ fantly over the whole furface of this earth, which is 1,203,400 juzana in 
44 diameter, the number of drops of rain falling in fuch a fpace and time, 
“ although far exceeding human conception, would only equal the number 
“ of years contained in one Ajfenchii- After thefe firft inhabitants, their 

children and grandchildren had gradually and fucceffively [horter lives, 
44 in proportion as they became lefs virtuous : and this gradual decreafe con- 
“ tinued till men came to live ten years only, the duration of the life of men 
“ in their greateft ftate of wickednefs. The children of thefe, confidering 
“ the caufe of them parents ftiort life,* and dedicating themfelvqs more to the 
44 pradlice of virtue, became worthy of living twenty years. Afterwards 
. 44 their children and grandchildren increafing gradually in the performance 
44 of good works, had their lives profradted to 30, 40, 80, 100, 1,000, 
44 .10,000 years, and finally came to live one Ajfenchii . Now this fucceffive 
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«« decrement in the duration of the life of man from one AJfenchii to ten 
** years, followed by an increafe from ten years to one AJfenchii , muft take 
* e place fixty four times after the reproduction of a world, before that world 
•« will be again deftroyed. In the prefent world eleven of thefe changes 
« have taken place, nor will it be deftroyed till it has paffed through fifty- 
«« three more changes. The time in which one of thefe fucceffive decrements 
«« and augmentations of ages take place, is called Andrakat ; fixty -four Am 
** drakat make one AJfenchiekat ; four AJJejichiekat make one Mahakat ” 

“ IX. Let us now confider the happinefs and mifery of the different 
** living beings ; and the bon or habitations, which they poffefs. We fhall 
*• begin with the happy beings, and firft of all with man, the firft happy 
M ipecies of thefe beings called Chama :*.** 

« The diameter of this fouthem iilahd ts ro,0oo Juzana . If we fub- 
“ {trad 3,000 juzana of woods, ahd defarts, and 4,000 of water, which 
“ occupy the furface of this ifland, there will remain 3,000 juzana , the 
■** diameter of the bon or habitation of men. The duration of the life, 
which men at prefent enjoy, is reckoned fomewhat long, when it extends 
“ to eighty years. Amongfl us fome are rich, others poor ; fome learned and 
€t of a quick underfianding, others ignorant ahd ftupid; fome are oppreffed 
•* with grief and cares, others free from anxiety and fear pafs their lives in 
** tranquillity and happinefs; fome are low and held in reproach, others are 
4 ‘ honoured, and railed to the rank of princes, or of officers ; fome are deform- 
** ed, others are beautiful; and finally, fome die foon, while others enjoy 
long life. Thefe different conditions and fiates among men are bellowed 
on them by God am a, according to the merit or demerit of the adions 
4< performed by them in a former life: Hut of this we fhall afterwards have 
** occafion to treat more at length . 51 

; ; V , : : * Page 179 of this volume. 
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44 X. Let us now confider the opinions of the Burma s concerning the 
44 inhabitants, or men of the other three great i (lands. The life of the in- 
44 habitants of Pioppavideha , and Amaragoga y is not liable like ours to in- 
“ creafe and diminution ; but always lafls for 500 years. The form of their 
44 countenances refembles refpe&ively, that of the iflands they inhabit: that 
41 of the eaflern iflanders being like the moon in her quarter, and that of the 
“ weilern round like a full moon. Thefe iflanders alfo differ from us in 
44 their ffature: thofe of Pioppavideha being nine cubits high, and thofe of 
“ Amaragogabzmg kx. In their manners, agriculture, commerce, and 
44 arts, thefe iflanders refembleus of Zabuiiba . Each of the four great iflands 
“ has its peculiar facred tree, which being produced at the beginning of the 
“ world of its own accord, and by the power of fate, will continue as long 
44 as the world itfelf. The height of thefe trees is faid to be 100 juzana % 
44 and the branches extend in a circle on every fide to the diftant of fifty 
44 juzana , fo that the whole circuit of each tree is 300 juzana , and the trunk 
44 is eighteen juzana in circumference. ,, 

44 XL The inhabitants of the northern ifland differ totally from thofe 
44 of the others: for they neither pradtife agriculture, commerce, nor 
44 any other, profeffiom There grows in their ifland a tree called Padeza- 
44 bay n, on which in place of fruit hang precious garments of ;every 
44 kind:' fo that from thefe trees the inhabitants are fupplied with all 
P manner of cloathing. Neither have the inhabitants of Unchegm any 
need to cultivate the ground: as the fame Padeza-bayn produces a cer- 
44 tain excellent, kind of rice, which }ms no hufk. Some of this rice, 
“ when the natives are hungry, they put on a certain kind of (lone called 
jZatraJfa^ which immediately of itfelf emits fire, and dreffes the rice; 
44 and as foon as this is done, the fire dies away. Whilft thefe people are 
84 eating their rice, various meats of the mofl ex qubit e flavour, according 
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«• to the particular tafte of each perfon, appear on the leaves and branches. 

« of the Padeza-bayn. This food is of fuch a nature, fubftance, andnou- 
“ riihment, that what is prepared for one perfon, would abundantly ferve 
“ many: and after being eat, it takes away all fenfation of hunger for fevett 
«< days. When the repaft is finilhed, the remains of their own accord dif- 
- appear. From fuch a diet the natives of Unchegru never fuffer any iick- 
« n efsj nor have they any inconvenience from old age, but live for a 
« thoufand years happy and tranquil in continual vigour, always in their 
“ perfons refembling youths of eighteen years.’* 

-p HE manner in which thefe iflanders contraa marriage, is remarkable. 

•« Women there are not fubjeft to the common fexual infirmities, and bear 
“ their children without any pain. When their time comes, they bring forth 
“ their children in the ftreets, and there leave them. The children, though 

• • thus forfaken by their parents, d'o not die : for the paffengers put the ex- 

• ‘ tremities of their fingers into the mouths of the infants, who from, thence' 
“ fuck a moft exquifite neftareous liquor, by which they are refrefired and 
'« nourilhed for feven days, in which time they become full grown. 
“ No one then knows his own relations : not only for the above rnen- 
«' tioned reafon; but alfo becaufe all the inhabitants of the northern 
“ ifland are of the fame form and colour. Whenever therefore a man and 
“ woman {truck with mutual love willx to contract marriage, they retire 
.. un der the fhade of a certain moft agreeable kind of tree. If they be not 
« ne a r ly related , this 'tree bend's down its branches and leaves, covering them 
‘•-with a delightful bower, where they may confurmte their marriage: 
“ but if they be very nearly related, the tree neither bends down its branches 
“ nor leaves: and they then knowing their confangumity immediately ah- 
« ftain from any farther connection. Thefe Hknders are not amorous:. 
» for they never perform the conjugal rites .more than ten times: many ah~ 
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flam from them during their whole lives; and many, after having per- 
u formed them fix or feven times, become, as if it were, perfect men and 
44 holy, who have overcome all their paflions, and all the defires of their 
44 minds. For thefe reafons in this ifland no one weeps, no one grieves at the 
44 death of another : but as foon as a perfon dies, the body is depofited in a cer- 
44 tain place, where very large birds, deftined by fate for that purpofe, carry it 
44 away to another part of the ifland, and there devour it. Although thefe 
44 iflanders are thirteen cubits high, they are very handfome, especially the 
“ women, who excel in foftnefs, fupplenefs, and elegance of limbs. They 
44 are of a golden colour, of which, as we have faid, the whole ifland parti* 
44 cipates, from its being oppofite to the golden fide of Mienmo ” 

44 This northern ifland, befides, is of all others, the mod agreeable. In it 
44 -there is neither hot, nor cold, nor rainy feafon, nor is there any internpe- 
44 ranee in the air. It contains no ferocious beads, no ferpents, nor poifonous 
44 Infedts, that infeft the life of man. Its happy inhabitants require no 
44 houfes, but live their whole lives fafe and tranquil in the open air. Every 
44 where it abounds with the moft beautiful trees, of a golden colour, from 
44 whence hang, inprofuflon and variety, the mod delicious fruits, and the 
44 fweeteft feented flowers* The fame trees pour forth mod fhining gums, 
44 which .ferve the natives for perfumed ointments. The whole ifland 
44 flows with dreams of fandal-wood water, in which the natives fport and 
41 fwim. But although thefe northern iflanders thus excel the others in 
44 happinefs ; they are inferiour to thofe of the fouth in courtefy, prudence., 
44 and cunning.”' Cunning among all the worfliippers of Bouddh a is es- 
teemed a great virtue ; and I much fufpedt from the pra&ice, that the doc- 
trine of the fimple pandits, as Sir W. Jones is pleafed to call them, ha& 
not in this point tended to improve the morals of 4heir Hindu converts. 
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< ( XII. • The northern, eadern, and weftern-iflanders, after death, do not 
* { pafs into the fuperiour habitations of the Nat, nbr into the infetiour of the 
(t Api o i damned, as do the inhabitants of our fouthern iflafid Zabudiba ; 

«< but are condantly born anew inhabitants of the fame ifland, to which they 
«« formerly belonged. And although this in fome refpe&s be defirable, efpe« 
** cially to the inhabitants of the northern ifland: yet whoever is endowed 
« with reafon and judgment, fay the Burma & odors, would not with to be- 
gf come an inhabitant of the northern, in preference to the fouthern ifland 1 : 
« for it is in this lad only, that a perfon by the merit of his good addons can 
«< raife himfelf to the fuperibur habitations of the Nat, or to that mod per- 
** fed; of all dates called Nkhan. Hence it is, that in the Burma fcriptures, 
« this fouthern ifland is called the Ford of Nieban . 

u XIII* After mankind, come the 1i*x ranks of Nat or genii, and their 
habitations', which a're called : — i, ZadtitiiaU&rit, 2* Tavateinza, 3. Jama , 
' 4t 4. T>uJJida, 3. Ndnmanaratl, b. FarandmmatavajJanti beddes thefe 
there are the Riipa and Arufia * The Bon or habitations of the Nat are 
** thus difpofed : in the plane commencing at' the fummit of Jugando , and 
** thus extending from the middle of Mienmo 'to the mountains Zetchiavala 
** which furround this earth, is the habitation of the fird rank of Nat, called 
4t Zadurrmharit . To this rank belong the fun, moon, planets, and dars, 
which, accordingto the Burma writings, are the palaces of certain Nat called 
■ Jt Zadumahartt . Beginning at the fummit of Mlerimo, and extending from 
41 thence, in a plane to Zdcfiiavala, is the habitation of the fecond rank of 
Nat called TavateinZa. Forty-two thoufand juzana above the Tavatein - 
** Za, is the habitation of the Jama : and above that, always at the fame dif- 
** time© of 42,000 juzana from each other, are the habitations of die other 

” -*** V-W'/v*; 1 ‘ — — — * S * — s — f*** — * r ■* 

* The Brahmens into thefe fix abodes of the Nat have introduced their Gods with their fami- 
lies* See Paulinx Mus, Borg . page 233, . , 
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“ three ranks of Nat. All thefe habitations are parallel planes extending 
114 to the perpendicular of Zetchiavala . Above the tons of the Nat are 
44 thofc of the fixteen Rupa , which are thus difpofed*: — Five hundred and 
44 fifty eight thouftnd juzana above the bight {I habitation of the Nat, are 
44 three habitations of Rapa, lying in the fame plane, in the form of an e*. 

44 quilateral triangle : each- habitation being difiant from the others 558,000 
V juzana; the Rupa , . that dwell : here, are called the fir ft Zian. At the 
44 fame perpendicular di fiance of 558,000 juzana, are three other habi- 
44 rations of Rupa, in the fame form and difpofition ; and the Rupa which 
46 occupy them, ate called the fecond Zian. In a like manner 558,000 
44 juzana’&ovs thefe, lie three other habitations, whofe inhabitants are call- 
44 ed the third Zlfin. Above thefe alfo 558,000 juzana , lie in the fame 
44 plane, the two ban of the fourth Zian . The. other five bon of the Rupa , 

44 are placed one above another, at the mutual difiance of 558,000 juzana. 

44 And alfo., one-. above the other, and at the fame diftance, .are dlfpofed the 
44 four habitations of Arupa, or incorporeal beings. Such is the difiance 
44 from the highefi dwellings of theft Arupa to this our earth, fay, the 
44 Burn® do<toa, that a rock thrown from.it would take four years to reach 
44 the ground : but ! doubt, fays, the.miffionary, if this be conformable to 
44 our obfervations on accelerated motion. 

44 XIV. Let. us next relate the happkiefs, .ancj length. of lift, of thefirfl 
44 kind of Nat called Zadumahartt . The government of this . habitation is 
44 divided among four 1 kings, or princes, of the genii. The capital city of the 
i% - ftrfi is fituated to the; eaft ,o£ M ienmg, on -the fummit of J.ugando.* It extends* 
44 . in length and breadth, 1,000 juzana. . When we fpeakof the- capital of 
“•the NaNTtivateinza, we fliah have an- opportunity of deferibing the gates, 
44 ways, and other things belonging to tins fuperb city j as they are the fame 
u in both. The palace of this king extends twenty- five juzana in every direc~ 
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“ tion, and all its pillars, walls, and beams, are of fiver. The capital ©f the 
<l fecond king of thefe Nat is to the north of Mienmo ; that of the third to 
44 the weft ; and that of the fourth to the fouth. All thefe cities have the 
44 fame fhape and fize with the firft. In the whole of this habitation grows 
44 the Padeza-bayri)* on which, in place of fruit, hang precious garments, 
®‘ the moft exquifite viands, and whatever can afford delight to the AW, either 
M in ornament or in feafting. Every where in it are to be feen running 
ftreams, lakes, and the moft pleafant gardens. . On the whole, this habita- 
44 tion is filled with delights. Thefe Nat live 500 of their years, which are 
44 equal to 9,000,000 of ours; their ftature is half a juzana . In this ha*® 
44 bitation, as well as in thofe of the fuperiour Nat , are males and females, 
44 who perform matrimonial duties in the fame manner as mankind-)-; and 
“ here it is to be obferved, that the beings of the fuperiour habitations are 
not nourifhed at the breafts of their mothers, as happens on earth, but are 
44 bom perfed, as if they were fifteen years old. The Nat of this habita* 
44 tion have fubjed to them certain genii of an inferiour rank, but alfo called 
44 Nat . Thefe are giants, great-birds, evil-genii, dragons, and the like, which 
44 inhabit on the defcent of mount yugando . In this habitation alfo grows 
41 a great facred tree, which like thofe on the four great iflands of the earth, 
a 4 will hjk as long as the world.” " 

** XV. We 'have faid, that to the habitation Zadumahayit belong the 
fun, moon, and ftars, which are the palaces of thofe Nat deftined by 
44 fate to give light to men, to divide the day from night, to diftinguifh 
44 years, feafons, and months, and to prefage "good or ill fortune to man- 
44 kind; This therefore is the proper place to /peak of Burma aftronomy. 
“ Th $ Burma writings mention eight planets, namely, the Sun, the Moon,. 
• 4 Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jypifer, Saturn, and another one named Rahu, 

* Pagcu&3 of Ms volume. % f Std in coitu nm jtmtn , fed folum asra vd ventum mittunt* 
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“ which is invifible.* The Sun, or palace of the Nat {q called, is fifty* 
“ juzana in diameter. This palace is within gold, and without ' cry ftal; 
44 and becaufe gold and cryflal are by nature hot, the rays of the fun al~ 
44 - ways occafion heat. The Moon is the palace of the Nat fo called, and 
44 is forty-nine juzana in diameter. Without, it is filver, and within car- 
44 buncle; and becaufe filver and carbuncle are by nature cold, therefore 
44 the rays of the Moon are cold. Mars has a diameter of twelve juzana , 
44 Mercury of fifteen, Jupiter of feventeen, Venus of nineteen, and Sa~ 
44 turn of thirteen j and their circumferences are triple their refpedtive dia-r 
44 meter. The Burmas do not aflign any meafure to the fixed ftars. 
44 They do not fuppofe, that the fun, moon, and ftars, revolve round the 
44 earth ; but that they revolve round the great mountain Mtenmo in a circle, 
44 the plane of which is parallel to the earth. The ftars they fuppofe are 
“ conftant in their motion, neither declining to the north, or fouth : but the 
44 fun, moon, and other planets, they conceive, as we do, to haveadecli- 
44 nation j and fay that the fun goes from the north to the fouth, and on 
44 the contrary from the fouth to the north, always touching the twelve 
44 conffellations, which we call the twelve figns of the Zodiac: and they 
44 allow, that in the fpace of one year, the fun returns to the fame place in 
44 the heavens,. from whence he had fet out. This fame revolution, which 
44 by the fun is performed in one year, is by the moon performed in one 
f* month. The Burmas divide the year into three feafons, the hot, the 

* An admirer of oriental literature would here difcover the Gtorgtum fidus, and ft rip the in- 
duftrious Herschel of his recent honours. 

■\ F rom this we might infer that the Burmas ^ or ancient Hindus^ had made fuch a progrefs in 
geometry, as to know, that the circumference of a circle is to its diameter as three to one. But 
if we examine more accurately, we {hall find their notions in this fcience quite abfurd, (p. 175)* 
.Thus the diameter of the ifland Zabudiba is made 10,000 juzana : but they fuppofe, that three 
fpaces, whofe diameters are 4)0.00, 3,000, and 3,000 ; ftiould be equal to the whole extent of the 
Bland, (p. 182). And they even fuppofe the circumference of Viuhegru % which is a fquare, to he 
«tdy three times its diameter. * /. 
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“ rainy, and the, cold : and in order to diftinguifh thefe feafons, although 
<c they believe the fun and moon decline by a daily motion, yet they fup- 
“ pdfe three roads in heaven $ a road within, a road in the middle, and a 
“ road without. The inner road is neareft Mienmo , and when the fun en- 
u ters it, the rainy feafon commences ; when he enters the middle road, 
*' the hot feafon commences ; and when he enters the outer road, the cold 
u begins. By .thefe three roads, which are d iff ant from each other 39,093 
“ juzana , that immenfe fpace, which lies between Mienmo and Zetchiavala , is 
* e divided into four great zones. The inner road correfponds to pur fummer 
“ folftice, the middle to our equinox, and the outer to our winter folftice, 
* l or to fpeak more accurately, the middle road is the equator, the inner the 
,f tropic of Cancer, and the outer the tropic of Capricorn. Befides thefe 
three roads of the fun, the Burma writings maintain, that there are 
u three paths, one above the other; by which means they admit, as well as 
41 we do, although in a different manner, that the fun at fome times is more 
<r near the earth, and at others more remote.. The higheft of thefe paths, 
u and the moft remote from us, is the path of the elephant ; the middle 
“ is the path of the ox : the lowe-fl is the path of the goat, becaufe that 
“ animal delights in dry and warm places : when therefore the fun is in 
the goat’s path, it produces great heat and drynefs in the earth* Thus 
u alfo, when the fun is in the higher path, we experience heavy rain, and 
** great cold; this path is therefore named after the dephant, an animal 
“ that frequents cool and moift places. It is not fuppofed that the fun re- 
* <e volves through thefe paths according to any, general law: but his motion 
**' in them depends on the will of- mankind. When man ads with reditude, 
.,ap4 ohfferv.es the laws, the fyn moves in- themiddle path, which is highly 
u falutafy : but when he violates the laws, the fun moves either in the up- 
, per or lower path* v/iiw.nuch injury both to the produce of the. earth, 
-and the health of the people. The fun’s motion is quicker than of .the 
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** moon* for when he moves in the road next Mienmo , he advances daily 
*< 1,000,000 juzana ; when in the middle road, 3,000,000* and when in the 
V outer, 3,000,000 juzana . On account of this diurnal revolution of the 
“ fun, when in the fouthern ifland Zabudiba it is mid-day, then in the 
“ northern it is mid-night, in the eaftem ifland the fun fets, and in the 
4 ‘- weftern it rifes.” 


« Altougii the Fun* moon, and liars, appear to our eyes round, yet, fay 
the Burmas , we are by no means to believe them fpheres : for they are 
tapering, and appear round to us, in the fame manner as does the light 
** of a candle, when viewed from adiftaneef and this the Burma doflors 
«* think confirmed by an example related in their books : — Formerly a prince 
«« of the Nat defired to Fee, and converfe with a certain great king of this 
<*' ifland Zabudiba , who by his many virtues had become highly celebrated, 
** For this purpofe the prince feat his chariot, with many Nat attendants, 
“ to conduct the king to his prefence. The chariot appeared to mankind 
** in the beginning of the evening along with the fnoon* then riling in the 
4t horizon, and was fuppbfed by every one to be another' moon, till it came 
*« near to the palace of the king.” 

** XVL Before we finifli our account of the Burma afironomy, fome 
<* other circumflances, relating to this fcienee, and to meteorology, may he 
** mentioned.” ■ 


It has been already ftated, that the Burma writings admit of an eighth 
** planet, named Rabu^ which Ig-tves no light, and on this account is not 
vifible to mankind. The form of Rahu is thus defcribed,. His fiat u re 
is 48,00 bjuz'ma: the breadth of his breaft 13,000, of his head 900^ of 

his forehead, his noftrils and month 300, the thicknefs of his fingers fifty 
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44 juzana; of his feet and hands 200. When this monflrous and foul plancf, 
44 who like the others is a Nat, is inflamed with envy at the.brightnefs of 
44 the fun or moon, he defcends into their path, and devours, or rather takes 
44 them into his mouth: but he is foon obliged to fpit them out, for if he 
41 retained them long, they would burft his head by the conftant tendency^ 
44 which they have to purfue their courfe. At other times he covers them 
“ with his chin, or licks them with his immenfe tongue. In this manner 
44 the Burma writings explain eclipfes of the fun and moon, both total and 
44 partial, making the duration of the eclipfe depend on the time, that Rahu 
44 retains the planet in his mouth, or under his chin. The Rahans fay, 
44 that every three years Rahu attacks the fun, and every half year the 
44 moon. Thefe eclipfes however are not always vifible to the inhabi- 
44 tants of this fouthern ifland; but although they may be invifiblc here, 
44 they are not fo to the inhabitants of the other iflands, according as the 
a 44 fun and moon may be oppofite to them at the time of the eclipfe. 

“ The phyfical caufe of the phafes of the moon, afligned in tfce Burma 
44 writings, is this. When the moon is in conjunction, fhe can give no 
44 light, becaufe the funis perpendicularly over her: in the fame manner as 
u ahoufe at noon gives no fhadow: * but as the moon recedes daily from 
41 the fun 100,000 juzana, that part of it, which is freed from the difk of 
44 the fun, gives light ; and this light increafes daily* as the two luminaries 
41 get at a greater diftance j in the fame manner as a faoufe produces a larger 
44 and larger fhadow, in proportion as the fun advances to the weft. 

44 Relative to the heat and cold, which we experience at different fea* 
44 fons of the year, the Bur mas fay, that from the vernal equinox to autumn, 
44 the fun is always tending to the north, whilft at the. fame time the moon 

• The Burma doctors % fo, as living within the tropic. 
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c< inclines to the fouth. The feafon is then hot, becaufe of the prevalence 
“ of the fun’s rays, which are by nature hot. On the contrary, from the 
‘ 5 autumnal equinox to the vernal, the fun inclining to the fouth, and the " 
<£ moon to the north, we experience cold, from the predominancy of the 

moon’s rays, which are by nature cold. 

" For the production of rain, feven caufes are chiefly affigned j part of 
** which are phyfical, and part moral, ift, The power Naga, or of fer- 
*« pents, a kind of AW*. 2d, The power Galoun , or of certain large birds, 

“ which alfo are a kind of 'Nat f . 3d, The power Srffa, or fidelity in con- 

^- traCts andpromifes: l ‘4th, The power : iSW, or obedience to the law. 5 th, 

“ The power of religious men J. 6th, The condenfation of the clouds/ 
“ 7th, A certain kind of Nat, who prefide over fhowers, and who occalion 
44 rain, whenever they go out from their houfes to fport in the air. In 
■«« fome of the Burma writings it is faid, that when the fun is in the path 
<* of the goat, thefe Nat do not chufe to leave their houfes on account of 
<e the great heat, 'whence there is then -no rain. For this reafon, the inha- 
** bitantsof the Burma empire, in times of drought, are wont toaflemble in 
44 great numbers, with drums and' a long cable. Dividing themfelves into 
‘t two parties, with a yaft fhouting and noife, they drag the cable contrary 
44 ways, the one .party endeavouring to get the better of the other : and they 
•** think, by this means, to invite the Nat to come out from.their houfes, 

Page 188 of this volume. f Ibid. 

'% 'A certain Burma king, who r.efided zt Jrammattana o.r Pougan , is faid to have been fo virtu- 
ous, that he, could caufe rain, whenever he pleafed : and that infuch quantities, as to enable him to 
tranfport his fleet wherever his occafions required. This ftory was gravely told us at that city^ 
and was faid to be authenticated in the belt biftories of the Arammattam race of princes. This 
fgme king was {uch a favourite with God am a, that twice during his feign gold- fell from the hea-. 
yens, and covered all the fterila plain of Pougan . From the immenfe number of temples and re- 
ligious buildings on that plain, there is no doubt, but that fome king of Jrammattana muft have 
been very fuperftitious *, and we may fuppofe, that the hiftory of his reign was writteu by.'the cler- 
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“ and tq fport ip the air. The thunder and lightning, which frequently pre~ 
“ pecje rain, axe the.pfafjbdng aad ftiinipgof the arms' of thefe Nat 3 who 
** fometimes fpoit in xnpck-battles. As the Burma writings- acknowledge 
“ Nate pr.eli.ding over rain i fo they alfo (like the ancient heathen) believe 
in others governing the winds and the clouds/’ 


S : q far the rniilionary „ on the agronomical .^jad phyfical ideas of the Burma*' 
dolors } ide&s. -which, I doubt not, were brought ffpjyi Hindu/lan, along 
with their religion and laws. Such therefore, probably, was the aiirono^ 



mipaj fjp&rinej, tapg.ht in that country,, before the intro dudion of Brah* 
me^Qal ^yhicbi. by all Recounts, however deeply involved in fable*, 

is m\iph more pcrfefL. . I do not conceive it to have been the invention of 
God aim A* or of thofe, who in his name propagated a new religion : but to- 
have bc,ep the common dodrine prevailing in Hindujlart at the time r for the 
i^aM^ifeem^tp co.nftne their ftudiesalmoft entirely to theological, hiftorical, 
mpr^}, and : political fubjeds. From the ufe of the fame ligns of the zodiac, 
there can be little doubf of their having derived at leaf! that part of their 
agronomical knowledge from* the - Chaldeans ; whofe fcience may have in 
fome degree reached India, nearly about the time of Comma, through* 
the CQnquef! of the Perfims . under Darius. But I do not think it likely,, 
that all the knowledge which the Hindus pofleffed in the time of Boud«- 
x>ha, was derived from Babylon , It is true,, that the Perjians ftiortly pre- 

vious. to this, as we learn from our be ft guide Herodotus, were an ex- 
tremely rude and ignorant nation :.i and' we have very probable , grounds 
given us by Sir Wr lei am Jones for believing, that the Perjians proper 
Were of thp fame nation with the Hindus, It might therefore be concluded,, 
fchat in the fkxth century before the birth of Christ, the whole Hindu t 

* Seepage - of this- volume, 
of P«n§#«%v?ho under, C 


erftans properly fo called,, the inha;#- 
Berffanmomzchy*.. 
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rate were equally ignorant with their Perfian brethren. Such reafoning 
Would however, I conceive, be inconclufive. Why might not the Bin* 
dus of Matura or Cajhmere be as much fuperior to their countrymen of 
Perfidy as the Arabs of Nineveh or of Babylon were to the wanderers of the 
defert ? But even allowing the *; Hindus to have been incapable of inventing 
fcience, might they not have received inftrudtion from the eaft* as well as 
from the weft ? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had made very confix 
derable progrefs ; fuch indeed, as enabled them, about this period, to produce 
a Confucius. But that the Hindus were themfelves capable of obferva- 
tion, fo as to make advances in fcience* their undoubted invention of cy* 
phers, in arithmetic, is a clear proof. 

During our flay at Amarapura, befides the almanacs, which were pro- 
bably conftrudted by Brahmens, 1 alfo faw feveral treatifes, faid to be ort 
aftronomical fubje&s. Johannes Moses, Akunwun of Haynthawade, gave 
Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-eight Burma conftellations, with 
a fhort explanation in the Burma language. I have here given a copy of the 
delineations, and a tranflation of the Written part, which, for the benefit of 
thofe who wifh to know the ftrudture of the language, I have made verbal, 
following exactly the arrangement of the words in the original. In ex- 
plaining thefe conftellations, it is to be obferved, that to each a fan- 
ciful figure is annexed, in the fame manner as our conftellations are de- 
lineated on globes or maps. This figure is called the phadan, or pidture of 
the conftellation, and the name of the objedt represented by the pidlure, is 
often the fame with that of the conftellation a. but, more cominonly, the names 
are quite diftind, and that applied to the conftellation is either arbitrary, or 
a Pali word, with which language my interpreter was not acquainted . In 
the written account, there is, in fome cafes, a difference from the drawings* 
both in the figure, and in the number of ftars: but I have, in both cafes* fol* 
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lowed the originals, not knowing which is right. Sonde of the figures, re- 
fembling a rofe, feem to represent planets, and are faid to prefide over fome 
day of the week, or fome time of the day. To the other figures are in ge- 
neral annexed certain cities, or countries: and the Burmas fuppofe, that, 
when a conftellation appears bright, its dependant country is fruitful and hap- 
py, and that the contrary is indicated by the conftellation appearing dim. 
Of many of thefe countries I have never heard, nor could I obtain any in- 
formation concerning their fituation : but feveral of them are in the Burma 
empire, or in its vicinity. Unfortunately, the copy of the Afiatick Refearch- 
es, which I confulted, had not the figures of the Brahmenical conftellations, 
to which Sir William Jones refers, fo that I can make no comparifon 
but by the name. 

TRANSLATION OF THE WRITTEN ACCOUNT OF THE BURMA 
CONSTELLATIONS. 

1. ** Of Sunday the ftar.” 

** The Pyain conftellation five circles has, of ‘thoukkada country the 
“ conftellation.” Pyain is the {mail fpecies of white heron, common 
in India , and called, by the Englifh there, paddy-bird. The circles 
means ftars, as they are fo reprefented in the delineations, a cuftom 
evidently introduced from China . PJooukkada is a government and 
city in Siam named by M. Loubere Socotai. 

3* “ Re wade an alligator’s figure has, Kutheinnaroun country , and nine cir- 
■ “ cles it has.” This is evidently the fame name with the Revali of 
Sir William Jones, which has thirty-two ftars. Remade figmfies 
large water. From the letters with which Kutheinnaroun are written, 
it is evidently a Pali or Sanfcrit word, and is probably fome place in 
Bengal 

4. “ Uttar a-parabaik a c6w’s figure has, and two circles, and the Kappela- 
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“ wut country.’’ Several conftellation s in the lift of Sir William 
Jones begin with. Uttara* 

5. c ‘ Pyouppa parabaik of a cow the pi&ure has, and two circles, Pat ana go 

“ country ’it governs*” Patanago is a city and government in the Bur* 
tna kingdom, on the eaft fide of the Eyrawct/de, in latitude ip° 55^. 

6. “ A couch is Sataga conftellation, four circles it has, and the Kathee 

“ country.” Kathee has been corrupted by> us into Cujfay. It is an 
independent kingdom between Ava mdi Bengal* Its king refides at Mm - 
nypura » 

7. “ The Pyatbat of twenty-four circles, is of Kieen country the conftella- 

tiom” Pyatbat is a kind of fpire, permitted only to be ufed in 
buildings, or boats dedicated to the perfonal ufe of God, of the king, 
and of the Zarado* • 

8. “ The duck conftellation, five circles has, Shan is its country,” From 

Shan our word Siam is corrupted : but the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Siam make a fmall part only of thofe, to whom the Burmas give 
the appellation 1 of SiaM*meft. * 

9 “ The Kyabuayn aroo leaf is the Tahiti country conftellation, it has fe- 
tl ven circles*” Talain is the Burma name for the original inhabitants 
of what we call the kingdom of Pegu. 

IQ* “ The horfe conftellation has eleven circles, Europe is its country.” 

11. “ The morning conftellation one circle has, of Dunwun plant the fruit.” 
Ido not know what plant is meant : perhaps it is the Trap a ? 

1 2. The table conftellation four circles has, of the Kiayn country the con- 

“ ftellation.” ' The Kiayn are a flmple innocent people inhabiting the 
mountains- between Ava. and Arakan*- ■. 

13. “ Zain conftellation eleven circles has.” 

14. Thattapefcia with a leopard’s pidure ; fix circles has.” 

15* “ Of Banathidha the Miennan’s pi&ure four circles has. 
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16. “■ Tharawun conflellation a hermit’s picture three circles has.” 

17. 4< Of Uttara the lion’s piflure two circles has, Moranun country go- 
tx verning.” 

1 8. “ The Pangiaytt mountain conflellation four circles has, of Rakain 
“ country the conflellation.” Rakain is the proper name of Arakan . 

19. “ T.amndane conflellation. four circles has, of Yoodaya country the con- 
u flcllation.” Yoodaya , is the Burma, pronunciation of the ancient ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Siam ; and they in general call the Siam me/e 
Yoodaya , in order to diflinguifli them from the other tribes of the great 
Shan race. 

20. “ A couch is Pagan conflellation with four circles, of Shethcek country 
“ the conflellation.” We had another couch No. 6. 

21. “ The cloud conflellation has five circles, of Yhnlabe the conflellation.” 

22. “ The Shan country the elephant- conflellation \yith fix circles has.” 
The Shanhwte- another conflellation, fee- No. .8*. 

23. “ The Brahmen conflellation of eight circles, 'BLcLleingareet country go- 
“ verns.” Kaleingareet is the proper ferm^appellation for Hindu ft an” 

24. “ Of Pyouppathan the. lion’s picture two circles has, Mouttama country 
“ it governs.” We had another lion No. i-yt Mouttamma is the Burma 
name for Martaban . 

25. “ Of Mula the cat’s pitflure. five circles has*, Peenzalareef is its couh- 

try.” 

26. Of Stitt a the goat ? $ pi<flure five* circles has; Zedoutiara is its coun- 
“ try,” ■ 

.27. “ Of Anurada the peacock’s pi&ure has fifteen circles,, and the Zedout- 
“ tar a country.” Anuradha > in the account of Sir William Jones, 
is -the fcorpipn. 

28.. “ The fowl male of Psen&a conflellation” circles fifty has, of Sawa 

* . M country- the Gonflell at ion i-- . . ’ 
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•29. “ The fowl female of Utta conftellation eight circled has-, of Uzaung 
“ country the conftellation.” 

30, <e Of an alligator the is the picture of Uttar a conftellation with 

“ eight circles, and the Labu country.” Of the word a-me-kah-han* 
which follows alligator, I do not know the meaning* 

3*1. ** The balance conftellation. ,y 

32. “ The crab conftellation of ten circles has, Rafagyol count ry.” 

33* “ The mountain conftellation four circles has.” 

34. “ Buchia the crab conftellation ten circles has.’ 1 Pnjhya is the crab 
of Sir William Jones* Here we have two crabs, No, 32—34. 

35. “ The Brahmen's Buchia has a boat’s picture, and the Dagoun country.” 
Dagoun is the great temple near Rango.un* 

36. u Of Adam Daway is the country The picture is meant to repre- 
fent a turtle. Daway is the country we call Tavay . 

37. M Mecathe has of an antelope’s head the picture, three circles, and 

“ Haynthawade country Haynthawade is the polite Burma name for 
the city and province of Pegir. 

38^ Of Friday the Star.** 

39. “ Buchia. conftellation has eight circles, and Tun country.” The Tun 
are the inhabitants of Saymmay ox Chiamay, 

40, “ Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair of fetters, of Giun 
“country the conftellation.” I have never learned what country is 
meant by Giun. It ts always in the kings titles mentioned along with 
the Tun, it is therefore probably contiguous, and may he the northern 
Laos. 

'41. “ The crow conftellation eleven circles has, and-- the Thayndua country.” 
Lhayndua is the mail foutherly government in the prefent .divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom, 

4$r “ The (hip.of twemy-eight. . circles. 
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43. “ Hayntha, a conftellation of feveri circles, belongs to RadanapuraP 
J< ad ana pur a is the polite name for old Ava. The Haynihais that beau- 
tiful fpecies of Anas called by the Englijb in Bengal the Brahmney goofe. 

44. “Of Rohane the fnake’s-head figure has ten circles.” Rohini of Sir. 
William Jones. 

.45. “ Kiatteka has a fowl's pidure, and fix circles.” Critica of Sir Willi- 
am Jones is the bull. The names appear to be the fame. 

46. “ Ragan country is governed by the old cock's figure.” There are two 
cities called Pagan . The great Pagan on the weft fide of the junction 
pf the Kiayn-duayn and Ayrawade ; the lefler Pagan lower down on the 
; eaft fide of the Agrdwade . 

47. “ Of Athawane the horfe's head pidure has fix circles, and the Rakain 
“ country.” Afwini , which feems to be the fame name, is according 
to Sir William Jones the ram. Ar'akan has another conftellation 
No. 1$. 

48. “ Pozohe a conftellation of eight .circles belongs to the Ralain country, 
“ like the Hayntha male and female. v The two rival nations] of Pegu 
and Ava have chofen a fimilar emblem, fee No. 43. The Palain have 
alfo another conftellation, No. 9, 

49. t( PuttRaia conftellation feven circles has, of the Raneezzee tree the 
“ fruit.” - 

50. “ Aykatheltta a conftellation pf four circles of Kale country the conftel- 
“ lation, is like a bafon.” Kale is a Shan city near th t Kiaynduayn, about 
300. miles N E from Aya, 

51. “ Parouttara. conftellation two circles has, and the Taroup country.” 
This is the Burma name for China . 

53 * •“ Of Uttarabaragounne the bullock's pidure two circles has.” 

S3: “ Of W.ednejday the Star.” 

5T “ Of Pyouppabaragounne the cow's pidure three circles has. 55 
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55* “ Matba lias of a monkey the figure, four circles, and the Baranathe 
“ country. 11 

5 6. “ The balance conftellation, four circles has.** We had another balance 
No. 31. . 

57. “ Of Athaletha the horfe’s-yard pidure, four circles has, and the That* 
u tom country.” Aftejha, the fame name, according to Sir William 
Jones is the lion. Thattoun was a very large town between Pegu and 
Martaban . It is now in ruins. 

58. “ The flag is Patbatta conftellation, fix circles it has.” 

59. <e Eefta conftellation fix circles has, of Momain country the conftel- 
lation/ 

60. “ Of Akap, a conftellation of eight circles, Daway is the court- 
“ try.** This is a fecond conftellation belonging to Tavay, fee 
No. 36. 

61. Of Tbanlicek a conftellation of three circles, Kothambe is the country.” 
The figure is meant to reprefent a fpear’s head. 

62. “ Wethaga has of a buffaloed head the pidure, and fourteen circles.’ 1 

63. ** Of c Tbuade a great fnake’s-head pidure, has three circles, and the 
Thayndua country.” Swati , the fame name, is according to Sir 
W. Jones, the balance, 'thayndua has alfo another conftellation, 
fee No. 41. 

64. “Of Zeittara the tiger’s pidure, has one circle, and the Wethak coun- 
“try/* 

65. “ Hathadda of an elephant’s head the pidure has, Dhagnawade is its 
“ country.’ 1 Haft a of Sir William Jones. Dhagnawade is the 
“ polite name for the caftle of Arakan . 

66 . “ Kobiape conftellation with eleven circles has, the Myamma country. 11 
Myamma is the name, by which the Burmas diftinguifh themfelves. 

67. ** A fowl’s foot is thafeiddha , a conftellation of four circles, of Layn* 

C c 
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i6 ' %ayn country the conftellation. 5 ’ Laynzayn is the vulgar name for 
the capital of the fouthern Laos-, 

6 B>, A boat’s, ladder is Tareiddha , a conftellation of fix circles., of Kufo 
« country the conftellation.* > Kula is the name commonly given to. 
“ Europeans, i but is applicable to all the weftern nations* 

Along with the accounts of the Burma conftellations, Jo h a nne s. 1 S/I o« 
ses gave Captain Symes two circular fchemes, which evidently relate 
chiefly to a lunar zodiac. Thefe fchemes Captain-: Svws obligingly com- 
municated to me, but without any explanation. 

The ultimate diyifion in the larger plan is into twenty^- feven.figns, re* 
prefenting the diurnal motion of the moon in her orbit,. I negledied to* 
procure the Burma names for thefe figns; as I was told, that they were all 
contained in the delineations of the fixty-eight confteliations ; and as I 
-thought, from the difpofition of the liars that I fhould be able to find out, 
what conftellations were meant : but fince I have had leifure to examine 
them, I find, that this is by no- means the cafe. 

The next divifion, and which is. to be feen in the outer circle of . both 
plans, is into nine figns, each containing three of the former* The names 
for thefe are : i , the horfe conftellation ; % the Pyaih conftellation ; 3, the 
crow conftellation; 4, the M'ayntha confieHation ; .5, the Kayn crab con- 
filiation; 6, the balance conftellation y 7, the Zangiayn conftellation; 

Dana conftellation; 9, the elephant conftellation. Thefe are to be 
feen in the delineation, and lift of th § Burma ftars, Nos. iq, 3, 41, 43, 34, 
5 6 s 61, 2%. 

The inner divifion in both feheraes:; is, into four. Thefe are named 
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f&ungf the meaning of which word I do not know s the firft is named Ban* 

. rating , the fecond Ngue or diver rating , the third of golden raung, and 
the fourth My a- raung* Thefe, I conceive, reprefent the fpaces of the Zo* 
diac pafled through by the moon in each of her four phafes. 

This lunar zodiac is alfoin ufe among the Brahmens , and Sir William 
Jones has favoured us with a reprefentation of it after their manner*. 
They have the divisions into 4., 9, and 27 : and the figures in the center 
are no doubt a reprefentation of Mienmo , and the furrounding iflands, with 
the princes of the Nat Zadumabarit fitting on mount Jngando : in one 
thing however there is a material difference. Sir W. Jones fays, that the 
nine figures reprefent the fun, moon, and planets, with the. dragon’s head 
or afeending node, and tail, or defending node. It is true, that the 
Burmas believe in a planet, which performs the fame effe<ft, as the moon 
does when near her nodes at the time of a conjunction or opposition, 
that is to fay, which produces an eclipfe : but. the divilion into nine, 
in ufe among the Burmas, 5 s evidently zodiacal. The divifions are not 
-called Kiay, which dignifies a planet : but they are named Tara, or a 
collection of fixed liars : and in both the written account, and in the deli- 
neation of the fixty-eight conffellations, there is an account of the number 
of ftars contained in each. Were we fure, that thefe fchemes were men- 
tioned in the writings Of the Rahuns, and not lately introduced into the 
Burma kingdom by the Brahmens we might eafily account for this differ* 
ence. It would in that cafe be probable, when,' in compliance with the 
prejudices of their new converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, that 
feeing no utility in the divilion into nine, and having a more juft notion of 
the planetary bodies, they filled up the places of thefe nine conftellations, 
with the different parts of the folar fyftem. I make little doubt indeed, 

f Jfiathk Refearches, II, 291, et foq. 
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but that the Brahmens originally iniinuated themfelves into the courts of the 
Hindu princes as aftrologers, in the fame manner as we fee them now do- 
ing in the courts of the Indian princes beyond the Ganges. By degrees they 
alfo introduced their fuperflition, building it in part on the dodtrine previ- 
oufly exifting in the country, and at length firmly efiabliihing their favou- 
rite and deflru&ive fyflem of call;. 

In the larger plan, between the four raung and the twenty-feven con« 
ftellations of the zodiac, we have a divifion into twelve, which, I fhould 
imagine, is meant to reprefent the fun’s motion through the zodiac, during 
the twelve lunations of which the Burma year confifts. At any rate, as has 
been mentioned before, the Burmas are acquainted with a folar zodiac di- 
vided into twelve figns, and reprefented by figures the fame or analogous 
to ours. My friend Sangermano gave Captain Symes a fiiver bafon 
on which they were emboflfed. He conceived, and I think juftly, that this 
•jzodiac had been communicated to the Burmas from Chaldea by the inter- 
vention of the Brahmens . And I find, that in this conjeEure lie is fupport- 
ed by Sir W. Jones, * Both however, I am afraid, will excite the indig- 
nation of the Brahmens, who., as the learned judge in another place alledges, 
have alway s been too proud to borrow fcience from any nation ignorant of 
the Vedas. Of their being fo proud, as not to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions, I make no doubt : but that they have borrowed from the Chaldeans . , 
vho were ignorant of the Vedas , ’Sir W, Jones himfelf has proved. Why 
then fhould he have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexed pandits to the 
reafoning of M. Montuclo when that learned man alledged that the 
Brahmens have derived agronomical knowldge From the Greeks and Arabs t 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab nation : and the ex- . 
prefiion . of the Brahmens quoted, by him as proof, namely “ that no bafe 

* Afiatkk Refearcb.es, H. 306, 


,f Afiatuk Refearches, II. 303, 289. 
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** creature can be lower than a Yavan or Greek”* only expofes their mifera- 
ble ignorance, and difgu fling illiberality. 

XVII. Below the habitation Zaiumaharit ” Lays the miffionary copy- 
ing from the Burma writings, “ are found many Nat who inhabit waters# 
4 ‘ woods, and mountains, in the fhape of large birds, dragons, and the like. 
“ The Burma writings however by no means alledge, that thefe beings enjoy 
** the fame happinefs, or the fame duration of life, as the Nat Zadmnaba- 
“ nV. Thefe circum fiances vary, according to the nature of the adions per- 
“ formed by thefe Nat , when in a Human form. It is faid that the king 
of the dragons faw the fxrft God, who appeared in this worldf , and that he 
** will fee the laft ; or in other words, that the duration of his life will be 
“ nearly equal to that of the world. It is alfo faid of this king of the dra- 
ic gons, that he always fleeps at the foot of thofe mountains, from whence the 
river Cajfe fprings,* and that he only awakes on the appearance of a new 
“ God. That is, when any being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
u deferve to be declared a God, he eats rice, which has been boiled in a gold- , 
{c en goblet 5 he then, in order to give (the people a proof of his having 
** acquired divinity, throws the goblet into the river GaJJe. The goblet 
u fwims up againft the ilream, till it arrives at the place, where the king of 
ve the dragons -fleeps* There it flrikes againfl the rock, and makes a noife, 
<f .till the king awakes. There are alfo a kind of Nat, named Bomnazo, 
n who live longer than thofe of ZadumaharitN 

“ XVII I. Above Zadumaharit is the bon or habitation Tavateinza , 
“ which, as has been faid, is fltuated on the plane of Miemno's fummit. 
“ The fupre me ruler or emperor of this habitation has fubjedt to him thir- 
ty two inferiour Nat $ rinces. The great city M&hafudaJJana , in which 
* Jfiatick Refearches, II, 306. 

if The Burmas believe, that in every world .there arife four or five Gods, one after the other. 





« this emperor tefides, has a fquare form. The pavement, Greets, and 
(t ways, are entirely covered with filver or gold. The gilded wall, which 
tl furrounds the city, is a perfed fquare. Each of its lid es is in length 
M 10,000 juzam, in height 15© *, and in width one juzana and a half. 
“ The gates are fort j juzaria high, are covered with gold and filver, and a- 
“ domed with precious Hones, Seven ditches, diftant on s juzana from each 
“ other, furround the walls of the city: and a juzanabeyonA the laffc ditch 
“ ,is a row of marble pillars, gilded and Hudded with jewels. At the farther 
V* diftance of a juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees loaded with 
•** gems, pearls, gold and filver. Every where are to be found lakes of the 
u moft limpid water, where are kept gold and filver boats, into which the 
<( male and female Nat entering with their drums and mufical inftruments, 
M and purfuing one another through thefe delightful lakes, now dance, then 
44 fing; fometimes pluck the odorous flowers from the trees, which hang 
4 * over them; and fometimes admire the beauty of the birds, which fre~ 
“ quent the trees and lakes. Beyond the palms every where grows thea-» 
u bovementioned Padeza-byan , the trees on which, in place of fruit, hang 
~ M the cloathing and food of the Nat” 


u Twenty juzana to the north of this city is a garden named Nanda , 
'*■* 100 juzana in length, and as much in breadth. In its center is a lake of 
“ the fame name, and equally pleafant with thofe juft now defcribed. In 
*** this garden chiefly grows that celebrated flower, which is as large as a 
chariot wheel.. The garden is named Nanda, which fignifies a crowd, 
~ 4i becaufe the Nat frequent it in multitudes, in order to pull the flower, and 
wear it in their hair.” 

u To the eaft of the city, at the diftance alfo of twenty juzana , is a- 
■* I fufped that.either the Latin -copied; or X have added here a cypher too much. 
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64 nofcher garden, equally large and pleafant as the former, It is named i 
44 Zeittalata * 9 and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which every 
44 thoufand years produces a moil exquifite fruit. In order to get this fruit 
44 the Nat affemble here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens s 
44 and for one whole year, fmg and dance, accompanied by drums and other 
44 mufical inftruments. Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria- 
44 ted for four entire months/’ 

4< To the fouth and weft of this city are alfo two other gardens- 
44 ‘of the fame ftze, and ornamented with lakes, and beautiful trees, 

44 The garden to the &uth is named Farafu , that to the weft Mijjata” 

44 To the north caft of Makafudajfana is a very large hall, extending every 
44 way 300 juzana* In circumference it is 900 juzana y and in height 450. . 
44 From its roof hang golden bells: and its ftairs, walls,..- and pillars, every 
? 4 where fhine with gold, and ftlver, intermixed with precious Hones, •• The 
44 pavement is of cryftal, and each row of pillars contains ioo- columns. The 
44 road, which leads to this hall, is twenty juzma long, and one broad; and' 

44 from fpace to fpace are planted trees abounding with all kinds of fruits and 
44 dowers. When the great emperor wants to go' to this hall, winds arife, 

4,4 which blow off all the leaves and flowers from the trees, and frefli ones 
44 immediately fucceed. With thefe flowers, the Nat prefiding over the 
44 winds, adorn the whole road to the hall; and the flowers are fo abundant, 

44 that they reach up to the knees of the paftengers. In the middle of this 
44 hall ftands the great imperial throne, w-hofe plane extends a juzarta ; and 
44 over it is the white umbrella. No throne fhines like this with gold,. 

♦ Lata , Lota , or Lot, in the language of the Hindus , fignifi.es a climbing plant, 
f Different ranks in the Burma empire are diftinguiflied by their umbrellas. That of the 
king is white, with a. deep fringe adorned with gold lace and plates. Thofe of the princes of die 
blood are gilded, and without a fringe, Thofe of the four great miaifters of ftate, called fV wgph 
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44 pearls,-, and jewels* It is furrounded by the thirty- two thrones of the in- 
44 fcriour Nat princes, and behind thefefit the other Nat y each in his proper 
44 place*:: In this grand convention are alfo prefent the four chiefs of the Nat 
ti Zadumaharit. At the time, in which the Nat thus crowd round the great 
“ emperor . to do him honour, they touch their mufical inflruments, and fin g 
44 melgdiouily. The four. Zadumaharit princes then call the Nat under their 
44 jurifdidtion, and fend them into this fouthern ifland Zabudiba , commanding 
“ them, to enquire diligently, it its inhabitants ohferve the holy days and 
44 laws, and cxercife charity ; or if, on the contrary, they violate the laws, and 
44 negled: their duty. At this command, quicker than the winds, the Nat pafs 
44 through all the parts of this ifland; and having carefully noted, in a golden 
“ book, the good and bad actions of men, they immediately return to the hall, 
44 and deliver their writing into the hands of the four Zadumaharit princes, 
44 who pafs it to the leffer princes Tavateinza , and thefe forward it, till at 
44 length it reaches the great emperor. He, opening the book, reads aloud, 
44 and his voice, if it be natural and even, is heard to the diflance of twenty- 
44 two juzanai but if it be raifed, founds over the whole habitation Tavateinza. 
44 If the Nat hear, that there are many men, who obferve the law, pra&ice 
44 good works, and beftow alms; they exclaim, ee Oh ! now the infernal regions 
44 will be empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants.’* If, on the con- 
4 5 : trary, there have been found fewgood men : 44 O wretches, fay they fmiling, 
44 men and fools, who leading for a fhort life, for a body four cubits in length* 
44 and for a belly not larger than a (pan, have heaped on themfeives fin, on 
44 account of which they muff be miferable in futurity . ” Then the great 
44 emperor, that he may induce men to live virtuoufly, charitably, and juftly, 
44 fpeaks thus: 44 Truly if men fulfilled the law, they would be, fuch as I 

ate of the fame fhape with the royal one; but are red. Thofe of the hereditary governors of pro- 
vinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Thofe of governors of royal provinces, called Myoowunsy 
are blue. Lower officers have black umbrellas, but fupported by very long drafts. People who 
have no rank* ufe black umbrellas with drafts of moderate length* 
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<s am.’ 1 After this he-, with all his train, to, the number of 36*000,000= q£ 
“ Nat, return to. thp city, in the midft of mufic. s> 

“ In the center of this glorious city, is built the palace of the emperor* 
0 of which the height is ^00 juzana 1 but who can defcribe its beauty, 
ie ornaments, treafures, or the abundance of gold, filyer, gems, and prech* 
ous ffones, with which it Ihines ? Small flandards, of gold and filver, are 
*'* placed in every part. The chariot, in which the great emperor is carried, 
“ extends 150 juzana , and in it are placed a great throne, and a white urn- 
** brella. This chariot is drawn by 2,000 horfes, before whom is the great 
u ftandard, 150 juzana high, which, when moved by the wind, yields a 
14 moll agreeable murmur. n 

“ Twenty juzana to the north-eafl of the great city is a. mod celebrated 
44 tree, the facred image of the habitation, which like the facred trees of 
u the four great iflaads, lives for the duration of one world. Under this 
44 tree is a prodigious done, fixty juzana long, fifty broad and fifteen high. 
u It is fmooth and foft like cotton, and under the feet of the great emperor 
44 is elaftic, being deprefled when he dands on it, and rifing again when he 
44 defcends, as if it were fenfible of the honored weight, by which it is 
44 prefTed. When the affairs of our fouthem ifland are profperous and quiet, 
44 the half of the emperors body finks into the done; but when a contrt- 
44 ry date of affairs exifts, the done remains tenfe . and rigid like a drum, 
44 This facred tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called Padeza»&ayn, 
44 and by others producing both fruit and flowers. The road leading to 
44 this tree is twenty juzana long, and is every year frequented by the Nat 
44 reforting to the place. When the tree flowers, its ruddy fplendour ex- 
44 tends, all around, to the didance of fifty juzana, and its mod agreeable o- 
44 dour is diffufed twice that length. When it has flowered, the keeper of 
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« • thetree, informs the emperor, who Is immediately feizcd with a defire 
“ to fee it, and fays, if an elephant would now appear, it would be both a- 
greeable and convenient. No fooner has he fpoken, than the elephant 
M appears : for here, as well as in all the other habitations of the Nat, 
** there are no animals, fuch as in our earth; but whenever any Nat has 
w ufe for an animal, a temporary one is immediately created. This ele- 
“ phant has thirtyrthree heads, correfponding to the thirty-three Nat princes. 
•* 4 Every head has feven teeth, which are fifty juzana in length. In every 
tooth are feven lakes, in every lake feven flowering trees, on every tree 
** feven flowers, in every flower feven leaves, in every leaf feven thrones, 
** in every throne feven chambers, in every chamber feven beds, and in e- 
.<u vej y f evea dancing girls* The head, on which fits the fupreme 
'** emperoiv is thirty juzana, in bulk: and is ten times larger than the other 
M heads. On the large head is rai fed a pavilion three jtrzana high, under 
** which is fixed the ruby throne of the emperor. This elephant, called 
Eravum, approaches the emperor, and after him the thirty-two princes 
** mount. After the elephant the other Nat follow, each in his couch of 
ftate. Having come to the facred tree to colledl the 'dowers, this vail 
41 multitude difmount; and the emperor being feated on the’ftone, the whole 
** fit down, each in ius proper place, and ‘begin to celebrate the feftival, 
** which continues for four months. They then gather the flowers, to do 
w which they have no need to afeend the tree-: for the Nat of the winds 
** ihake it, and make the flowers fall ; and left the beauty of the flowers 
** ihould be fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit them to touch the 
** ground. The whole bodies of the Nat are then covered with the o« 
u dot cm s dull coming from the ftamens of the flowers/* 

*■ The- flature of thefe Nat is three gaut : and the duration of their 
* 44 livjes four times that of the Nat Zadwimharit > or thirty- fix millions -of -our 
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* s years. The Nat of this habitation, like thofe of the higher kinds, db 
<w no t require the light of the fun or moon, the light of their own bodies 
«« being fufhcient : for they fhine like fo many funs or liars.: 

XIX. It has been mentioned*, that the mountain Mknmo is fuftain- 
* A ed by three feet of carbuncle*!. Now the fpace that lies between tbefe 
a< is the habitation of a kind oi Nat named Affura . Although thefe Nat 
u inhabit a different abode, yet are they exaflly of the fame, kind with the 
41 Tavatei'nza: for they were driven by guile from that habitation, which • 
44 formerly they occupied. The manner, in which this happened, is relat- 
“ ed as follows in the Burma writings: God am a, before he became a 
** god, when he was in the flate of a man in Zabudiba , with thirty- two o~ 

44 ther men of the fame village,, by the good work of repairing the high 
44 ways, and by other virtuous adiions, deferved after, death to become- Nat 
94 Tavateinza . Gn them arrival the ancient inhabitants of that happy abode, 

“ in fign of their joy, and with flowers intheir hands, defended half way 
44 down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future companions. .Goda- 
w - ma, who then was called Mag a J, began to contrive, how he might 
44 drive thefe Nat from their ancient poffellions. He and his companions 
c< accordingly pretended to have drank wine : but what they drank, was 
* e not true wine. The former Nat Tavateinza, imitating the example of 
44 thefe men, drank real wine, and became intoxicated. Then Mag a mak- 
<v ing a fignal to his companions, they, dragged the Nat, while infenllble 
44 with wine, by the heels, and call them out- of the abode Tavateinza. 

44 But as the lot, acquired by the merit of the good adfions of thefe Nat* 

% Page 176 of this volume, . 

f ■ In place of faying -that Meru is fupported by-three feet, thaBrahmins allecige, that it is pk~- 
ced on the back of a prodigious tortoife. 

LGoD-AMA -is faid by the Brahmns to be the fort of Mag'A or Maja, 
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•* was not expired, a habitation formed itfelf for them between the feet of 
s< Mienmo ; and this’ habitation is 'called AJfura bon, which in every thing* 

At except its facred tree, lefembles that called ‘Iavateinza* * In AJfura 
«« bon there is alfo a tree, under which there are four immenfe flones, each 
*« of them 300 jtfzana fquare. On thefe rocks fit the four AJfura princes, 
«« when they determine fuits, and adminifter juftice to their fubje&s. A- 
«• morig thefe princes, in the length of time, one has obtained fupretne do- 
«« minion, and has become emperor of all the Nat dwelling in this habita> 
“ tionf. 

44 Besides this injury, the, AJfura have received another from the new in* 
^ habitants of Tavateinzai for the ; great emperor ravifhed a daughter of 
u the AJfura prince. Mindful of thefe injuries, the AJfura Nat vowed 
** perpetual *w : ar againft the inhabitants of Tavatti'nza* When they u fed 
“ to fee their faered tree ptfadbeirig fiowera different from -thofe of their 
44 former abode, 'breathing revenge, they were wont to afeend Mienmo , 
4 ‘ and to take prifoners the giants, dragons, vultures, and other fimilar Nat, 
44 retained by the Tavaiemza emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On the 
“ report of this, the emperor mounting his elephant 150 juzana high, ufed 
14 to call to his affi dance the Nat of the fun* moon, and liars, and thofe of 
the winds and clouds. He then created new forms of Nat, and of thefe 
®‘ raifed an army without the walls of the great city. But the AJfura pre« 
“ vailing, forced him to retire within the walls. . The rage of the AJfura 
■'** was then wont to abate, and the emperor having coUeded his forces ufed 

* We have here the mo ft abominable cunning of God am A related as a laudable action : for as 
I obferved "before, among his followers, cunning is looked upon, as a virtue (page 185). 

t The Burma monarchs in their cities, courts, and manners, imitate as much as poffible, thofe; 
deferifeed as belonging to the Nat princes : and of courfe rfauft greatly referable the ancient prin- 
ces of weftern India • from whom undoubtedly thefe deferiptions have been borrowed and pro- 
bibly as much referable the originals, as the ddcnptioti in the Arabian Nights Entertainments do. 
the courts of Mohamedan kings. 
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** to drive them from his walls, and to purfue them in their flight. The 
s< AJJiira having failed, touched a drum made of the claws of Cancer, and 
“ then retired to their own abode. In thefe battles no one was killed: the 
“ Nat only tore one another. Now however the AJJura remain cpriet at 
“ homes nor do they any more engage in warlike enterprizes 

“ According to what Godama taught, whoever honours his .pa- 
44 rents f, and old age; whoever refpe&s the three excellent things, namely 
M God, the law, and the Rahans ; whoever abhors wrangling, and difputes; 
“ whoever is charitable, particularly to the Rahans ; all fuch perfons fliall 
44 after death tranfmigrate into Tavateinzcu ■ 

u XX. Concerning the happinefs. enjoyed in the higher abodes of 
u Nat, and by the Rupa, and Arupa , the Burma writings are filent: they 
“ only in general Hate, that the happinefs of each habitation is double 6£ 
9t that in the one immediately below. It is alfo Hated, that the lives of the 
'inhabitants of each te, endure four times as long as thofe of the next in- 
feribur fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration of the life of all the 
44 beings above % 'amte'mza increafes.: fo that the highefl rank of Nat, called 
“ Faraneiminatavajfanti live 576 millions of years. The prince of thefe 
“ Nat , whofe name is Mann atm en, has dominion overall the Nat of the 
other inferiour habitations, and declares war againfl any new god on his 
■A ( flrft appearance. All his fubje&s being drawn out in battle array, occupy 

* Thefe Nat are evidently the J/ura Loka , or demons of the Brahmens , who place them at the 
Jfouth pole, while the north is occupied by the Dev as or Deities » 

t Filial refpeft feems to be alinoft equally ftrong among the Burma * , as among the Chintfe .■ 
mo. Burma is permitted to fit on a feat equally honourable, with that of his father: if the father is- 
on a'chair, he mu ft fit on the ground's if the father is on the ground, the fon muft fit behind. The- 
.fon does not eat ip. his father’s pretence, and rarely fpeaks, except to anfww a queftion. 
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m, a- fqeare of eighteen juzma% be himfelf being in tha center h feated on m. 

^ elephant 250 juzana high. 

«•* XXL The Burma writings, as has, been faid, make no mention of 
« the kind of happinefs enjoyed by the Rupa and Arupa: but if we may 
«* judge from the length of their lives, they mud be infinitely more happy 
than the Nat. Of the three habitations, which form the firft Zian, the 
fed Rupa live twenty-one Andrakat ; the fecondlive thirty-one Andrakat ;■ 
and, the- third live one AJfemcbiehat . Of the three abodes in thefecond Zian, 
the Rupa. of the fed, live two Makakat;- of the fecond, four Makakat;* nd off 
4C the third, eight. Again of the abodes, which are called' the third Ziart. , the- 
Rupa of the fird, live fixteen Makakat ; of the fecond, thirty-two; and of 
i4 the- thirds fixty-four Makakat. Of the two abodes forming the fourth Zian 
the Rupa, live 500 Makakat. Of thefe five remaining abodes of Rupa* 

4 ® which, are- placed perpendicularly above one another, the inhabitants of 
the fed live one thoufand, of the fecond two thoufand, of the third four 
31 thoufand, of the fourth eight, thoufand, and of the fifth fixteen thoufand 
**■ Makakm, Again, the life of the inhabitants of the lowed order of Arupa 
lads for 3,0,000 Makakat , of thefecond for 40,000, of the third for 6.0,000, 
H and, q£ the highed.far 84,000 Makakat^ . 

‘ ** The happinefs; and length of the lives of beings increafing in proportion* 
3f • habitations, are higher,; a greater.. andv greater elevation will be 

H procurei by.,perinns after death,, in proportion as during life they, have 
H performed; more good adions, md as they have poffe fifed, more. liberality 8 
u in % b.eftowing charity, 9 * 4 

: m XXJL Lam no,w to give an account of the abodes of wretchedness. 


'*A lufpedt, that there is. an error in the nutnb'er here feted* 
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'** ‘of the punhhments inflided on their inhabitants, and of the duration of 
** their exiftence. ■ There are four Hates of Apt or mifery : i. That of 
** animals, whether they live in the water, or ©n the earth, or whether 
*' they fly in the air: for according to the Burma writings, the Hate of all 
** animals inferionr to man, is a Hate of mifery. 2. That df the wretched 
beings called Prekta . 3. The (late of thofe called AJJ'urighe . 4. The Hate 

cf the inhabitants of Nina, which may properly be trandated hell. Of 
thefe heings I fliall treat in order a* 

The Burma fcriptures mention nothing concerning the wretched nefs, 
“ or length of life of animals. • Some do&ors however adert, that domed* 
** tic animals follow the fortunes of mankind : and that, when men live 
•** long, they do fo likewife. Thefe do&ors alfo fuppofe, that animals 
14 ‘ not dorrieftic have a {hort. or a long life, in proportion to the merit of 
their actions in a former exigence. It is however, fay they, found 
H by experience, that the elephant lives dxt-y years, the horfe thirty, the 
4t 'ox twenty;, and the dog ten. By 'the fame doctors it is alledged, that 
‘Mice, and other dmilarinfe&s, live feven days 5 -and they confirm thk 
“ by a dory related in their books. A certain pried conceived a violent 
liking for a beautiful robe, which he preferved mod carefully from be* 
** ing worn. It fo happened, that when this pried died, he was immedi- 
«« ately changed into a Voufe, which took up its refidence in the favourite 
“robe.. According to cudom, the other prieds divided amongft them the 
efFedts of the deceafed, and were about to cut up the robe, when the 
w loufe by his frequent going^and coming, and by his extraordinary gef- 
44 tures, diowed, that the'dividon-of the robe would be by no means agree~ 
41 able to his feelings. The pried s being adoniflied, confulted God on 
.<* the occadon, who commanded, that they diould delay for feven days 
“ their intended dividon, lead the loufe diould be enraged, and oh that at> 
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count defc£nd into aftate of mifery yet more wretched. Thofe men are 
“ changed into, animals, who do not refrain their tongues, or the inordi- 
“ hate motions of their bodies or minds, and who negledt to be{|ow ' alms.* ? 

*• XXI II. The fecond miferable date of exigence is called Prejtta , of 
which there are various kinds. Some Preitta are nourifhed on fpittle, 

“ excrement, and other foul fub (lances, and dwell in public halls, cifterns, 
«* and fepulchres. Others, wandering about in woods or deferts, half 
«* wafted by hunger, and nakednefs, pafs the whole duration of a world in 
“ howling and groans. Some by fiery whips are forced to plough the earth 
4t with red-hot iron. Some, who live on their own flefti, with their nails tear 
4t to pieces their own limbs. Others, who are a gaut in fi zc, have a mouth no 
■** larger than the eye of a needle, hence are~tbey tormented with perpetual 
M hunger. Others are within enfire, fa that at times the ftamesfeven burft 
■** through their bodies. There is ftill another fpecies of Preitfa, who by 
day enjoy the pleafures of the Nat, but by night are tormented as above. 
'** Thofe in a future life are changed into Preitta , who during this give no 
** daily provifions to the priefts, who do not fupply them with cloathing, 
who corrupt their manners* or who offer violence to their perfons, who 
* <f give abufive language to the obfervers of the law, who are avaricious, &c, 

** XXIV. The third miferable fpecies ,6£ Beings* called Jjfurighe, 
** refide chiefly in the roots of certain mountains far remote from the habi*. 
** tations of men. Some of them however dwell in woods, and on the de« 
u fert coafts of the fea. They arc fubjedft to puniftiments nearly the fame 
“ with thofe of the Preitta . There is a kind of intermediate fpecies called 
“ Affxtrighe-Prekta. Thefe beings have bodies three gaut in length, but 
• et as emaciated as a corpfe deprived of flefti and blood* Their eyes pro« 
** from the fofckets like thofe of a crab : and their mouths are on the 
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** crowns -of their heads, and as fmall as the eye of a needle, fo that they are 
44 tormented with hunger. Thofe are fubjed to this puniihment, who in 
* 4 their quarrels flrike with hicks, or dehrudive weapons. 

44 The duration of thefe three Ape is not fixed, but depends; on thed^t 
,«*■ of eviladions, as the Burma dodors fpeak, 44 If this lot be heavy, the 
* % mifery will continue long : but if light, the unhappy beings, will. be the 
44 fooner relieved from punifhment;” that is to fay, according -to the greater 
41 or lefs atrocity of the fins committed, the punifhment will be of lobgef 

or Ihorter duration. 

44 XXV. Niria is the fourth miferable condition ; and its habitation may 
44 be properly called the infernal regions. Thefe are placed by the Burma* 
44 in the depths of this fouthern ifland Zabudiba , in the midfl of the great 
44 rock Si/a pathavy , and con lift of eight great bells. Each great hell to- 
44 wards the four cardinal points has four gates, leading to as many fmaller 
“ hells: fo that every great hell communicates w r ith fixteen fmaller ones, 
44 and befides is furrounded to the right and left by 40,040 ftill fmaller. A 
44 fpace of 10,000 juzam fquare is occupied by each of the large hells, and 
44 its dependant fmall ones. 

44 Before the gate of each great hell fit the judges, who condemn the 
14 guilty according to the weight of their lot of evil deeds. Thefe judges arc 
44 felcdted from the Nat AJJura : but their office does not prevent either 
• 4 .them or their affiftants from enjoying the pleafures of their happy com- 
44 panions. Thefe judges have no occafion to examine into crimes of a 
44 very atrocious nature ; the weight of thefe fay the Rahans , finks the per- 
** petrators at once into hell, Thefe Imamen or judges then determine the, 
** puniffiments for fmaller crimes. The worffiippers of Bouddha, when be- 

E& 
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u flowing alms, or performing other good a6lions, commonly life the cere- 
41 mony of pouring a little water on the ground, which is explained to be 
44 emblematical of their wifhing to participate the merit of good works with 
44 other beings. Thofe criminals, who during life performed this cere- 
44 mony, the Imamen will mildly raife up, will affuage their fears, and ex- 
41 empt from the torments of hell, unlefs they have been guilty of any great 
41 crimes. But to thofe who have negledted this ceremony, the Imamen, with a 
44 horrible countenance will declare, that they have done no goodaeftionj 
41 then the criminals, all trembling, will dare advance no excufe : but the 
44 demons will advance, and fnatch them a.way to punifhment. 

44 XXVI. The duration of thefe puniftiments, as has been already faid, 
4i is not fixed and determined, but depends upon the lot of bad adlions. 
<l The Burma writings enumerate four of thefe lots : the firft they fay is 
41 heavy, the other three light. The evil deeds, which after death produce 
41 the heavy lot, are chiefly five : i, matricide; 2, parricide; 3, flaying a 
44 Raban ; 4, flriking a God, Thus Dev ad at, the name" by which the 
44 Rabans know Jesus, incurred the heavy lot by throwing a flone at Go- 
4,1 dama; 5, exciting diflfentions among the the Rabans . Thofe who have 

44 been guilty of fuch crimes, for the whole duration of a world, fuffer, in one 

45 of the great hells the punifhment of fire, and other cruel torments. This 
44 lot is called heavy, and the firft, becaufe thofe, who die under its weight, 
44 enjoy no benefit from the good actions, they may have performed ; at leaft, 
44 till the whole time of their punifhment has expired. But even more fevere 
44 than this is the lot of thofe called T>eitti> or thofe impious perfons, who 
44 have diferedited the evidences of Go dam A, or of fome former God : who 
44 contrary to the exprefs dodlrine of all Gods deny Nieban 9 and the tranfmi- 
“ gration of men into animals, or into fuperioui* beings, according to the 
44 merit of their a&ions ; who teach, that there is no merit in beftowing 
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u alms, or in performing the good works commanded by God j or who a* 
u dore the Nat prefiding over the woods and mountains. All fuch perfons* 
“ if they obftinately perfift in their infidelity, and irreligion, will be tor- 
“ mented, not for the duration of one world, but to all eternity. .After the 
“ world is deftroyed, they will pafs to other- , places, or be eternally punilh* 
“ ed in the air. Bat if obflinacy be not'added to their crimes, the punifii* 
“ ment will ceafe at the end of the world. ,,, ; 

<£ Of thefe lots which are not heavy, the firft is jthat, which receives a 
“ reward or punifhment after death; and fuch* crimes, are punifhed in one 
“ of the great hells according to their greater or'lefs atrocity,* After this 
4f comes the lot of habitual fins ; and though thefe fins.be not atrocious, yet 
“ if they have become habitual, they occafion a lot, which induces a pu- 
<c nifhment in one of the feven great hells ; but not in that named the great 
** Aviri The fourth lot arifes from wicked defires, and is not puniihed 
“ in any of the great hells* but in fome of the furrounding fmall ones/' 

“ XXVII* Before we mention the punishments, which the damned 
<( fuffer, it muft be premifed, that of the eight great hells, four are called 
“ Aviri or hot, and four hogantret or cold-hells ; becaufe in. thefe laft the 
*■* damned fuffer intenfe cold. The infernal days and years alfo differ from 
“ thofe on earth : for every day in the great hells is equal to a thoufand ter- 
“ reftial years ; whilft in fome of the fmall hells it equals 600 years, in others 
u 700, and in others 800.” 

ift. Those who are irafcible, or cruel, quarrellous,. or drunken, who 

*■ * The original here is very obfeure, I have translated it, as nearly as 1 could, word for word : 

but I am not fati?fied about the meaning. Perhaps it is, that fuch crimes induce this lot, as are 
cf a nature, not to require the determination, of the Imsmm : and fuch, as that their oppofite virtue* 
lead to immediate high rewards ? 
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**• are difhonefi in deed, word, or thought, or who are dafcivious, - will after 
#< death in the great hell Seinzi be torn to pieces with glowing hot* irons, and 
M then expoJhd to mtenfe cold-: after a time their limbs' will again unite, and' 
** again will they be torn aiunder, and expofed to the cold: and this alter* 
w aition of mifery will endure -for' 500 infernal years. ** 

** 2 dty* Those who either By a&ibn or fpeech ridicule their proper pa* 
u rents, or magiftrates, or Rahans, or old-men, or the jftudious of the law ?, 
M thofc who with nets or fnares entrap ftfh, or other animals ? all thole will 
t( be punifhed. in the great hell Ghalafot for 1,600 infernal years f on a bed of 
** fire they will be extended, and like fo many trunks of trees with burning; 
**■ iron faws- and hooks they Will be cut into eight or tea pieces.'* 

** 3 dty. Those who kill oxen *, fwihe, goats, or other fuch animals ?, 
** and who are by profefiion hunters ^ ^ warlike- kings ? mmidters and go* 
sf rernors, who opprefs the people ; all fuch will in the great hz\l Sengatfr 
*• be ground between four burning mountains for 2,000 years.” 

**■ 4 tbfy. Those who do not mutually affift' their neighbours, and vvlio 
94 on the contrary deceive, and vex them ? thofe who kill animals by immerl- 
**■ ing them in boiling oil, or water? thofe who are drunkards, or who com— 

* The prefent Burma monarch, who enforces religious duties with conftderable rigour, in a. 
very particular manner purtifties the death of'the cow kind.' The Rab'ans , it is evident, look on 
the killing of all animals with equal abhorrence; and it is probable, that the Brahmens have. in this-, 
inftance influenced the councils of the prince and have deprived his fubjedfs of a moft wholefdme 
and invigorating, aliment; 

t VenjsON is theonlymeat permitted to be- fold in the markets of the Burma empire, a previ- 
ledge allowed to hunters, moft probably on account of the Royal family. The hero Aloungbur a,. 
the delivered -of. his country, and. father of the king, was originally- a hunter. He had the good 
fenfe not to be alhamed. of his,, origin, and, when he firft: rofe into notice, aflumed the name of 
Mstttzjbo, or the hunterreaptain,, a name which he bellowed, on his favourite, icfidence,, when his* 
m;rit and fortune had induced his fubje&s to call him the lord of the world,- 
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* mit indecent, and forbidden a&ions ; thofe who diffionor others ; 

will have their bowels confirmed by fire entering their mouths. . 

**; punifhment will laft for 4,000 infernal years. - 

<e $tb/y. Those who take any thing contrary to the exprefs will of th&“ 
«* proprietor, whether it be by theft, guile, fraud, or by open violence : thofe. 
* e magtftrates who receive gifts, and in confluence decide caufes unjuftly 
“ thofe officers, who after having poffefied themfelves of an enemy’s - country,., 
si deffroy the inhabitants; thofe who deceive in fcales, weights, or meafures* 

** or who by any other unjuff means appropriate to themfelves the goods of 
« others ; thofe whoinjure the property of the Rabam , or temples ; all fuch* 

44 for the fpace of 8,000 infernal years, will be puniffied in - the great hell 
** Mabaroruva by fire and fmoke, which will enter by the--eycs, mouth,, and: 
w other openings, and wafte away their whole bodies.. 

u 6 tbly, Those who Having killed hogs; deer, or fuch like animals^ 
** fkin them, roaft' their fleffi, and eat it; thoft who make arms : thofe wh‘o 
**- fell hog’s fieffii or fowls, or wine; or poifon; thofe whohufn towns, villages*. 
* 4 ' or woods, fo that the animals living there periflV j thofe who kill men by 
H poifon, arms* or incantations, or who kill animals- by nets or gins raH thefe 
** after death 5 for fixteea thoufand years will in* the great hdVTafiambc turn— 
** bled down headlong from a lofty burning mountain, .there being transfixt- 
44 ed on, an iron, fpit they will.be cut and torn by the demons witLiwordes 
** and fpears/’ 

**■ 7 ibly. The Deitti, or infidels, who have been already mentioned, will 
M in the hell Mah at ap an a be- firil fixed with- their heads 'downwards,-, aadli 
then pierced with- Hot fpits ■ as darge- as- palm trees 
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“ 8 thly. Parricides, matricides, and fuch as have the heavy lot, 
49 will be punilhed for the whole duration of a Tyorld in the terrible of all 
“ hells Mabaviri, the pavement of which ni ne juzana in thicknefs is of red 
99 hot iron, and emits the moil horrible fmoke, and the mod piercing 
41 flames.** . .; 3 • , 

** XXVIII. Of the fmallfr, hells, which furround the eight great ones, 
99 and which are called by one common name UJfantrek , fome are men- 
** tioned by particular names. In the excrementitious hell, for inftance, 
94 there are worms as large as elephants, which bite the damned, while 
** they are floating |n excrement. There is alfo a hell of burning afhes. 
44 In the hell of fwords the damned are tom in pieces by the knives, 
“ fwords, and other iharp inflrurnents, among which they are rolling. 
“ The damned in the hell of hooks have their lungs, livers and bowels tom 
“ out by thefe cruel inflrurnents : and in the hell of hammers they are mi* 
u ferably beaten with red hot implements of that kind. There is a hell of 
91 thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell of crows and vultures, 
“ which with their beaks and claws tear afunder the flefli of the damned. 
99 There is a hell in which the damned are obliged conflantly to afcend and 
“ defcend a tree named Iceppan, and armed with the {harped: thorns : another 
“ in which they are forced to drink putrid gore, and ftiil another where 
** Sends beat, whip,, and torment the damned , n 

19 In thefe fmaller hells are punilhed thofe who did not honour their pa- 
“ rents* magiftrates, and old age; who took wine or inebriating drugs; 
“ who corrupted the waters of lakes or wells ; who deftroye.d highways % 
99 who were fraudulent arid deceitful ; who fpoke roughly and angrily ; who 
“ ftruck other? with their hands or flicks; who paid little attention to the 
41 words of pious men ; who affiidted others j who were fpeakers of fcan- 
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** dal, paffionate, envious, undervaluers of their neighbours ! who ufed 
“ abufive language ; who confined their fellow creatures with chains, 
“ bonds, or fetters j who admitted any forbidden thing in their words, ac« 
41 .tions or defires ; and who did not confole the fick with foothing words* 
41 All thefe crimes will be puniftied in the fmaller hells, and that in pro- 
44 portion to the atrocity of the deed, and the frequency, with which it 
•* has been repeated.” 

“ Besides thefe places of punilhment there is another hell, which may 
44 be compared to an immenfe kettle filled with melted brafs* The damned 
4< are forced to defcend to the bottom of this kettle, then to rife to the 
44 furface, and 3,000 years are confumed in each defcent, and in each af- 
48 cent. To this hell are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt the 
u wives, the daughters, or the fons of others 5 and who during the courfe 
“ of their lives, negle&ing to obferve the holy days, or to give alms pafs 
44 their time in feafting, drunkennefs, and lafcivious enjoyments.” 

44 It has been already mentioned, that the equilateral fpaces, which are 
I 44 fuppofed to be in the interfaces of the different worlds, are full of wa- 

44 ter intenfely cold. The Burma writings affert, that thefe are fo many 
41 hells, to which thofe are condemned, who give offence to their pa* 
41 rents, or to the ilridt obfervers of the law. Thefe people after death 
44 get bodies three gaut in length, with crooked nails on th-ir hands and 
44 feet, fome times like bats they creep through the caves, and daik 
44 caverns in the deep receffes of the mountains: at others they h mg together 
| 44 pn trees like a hive of bees, mutually tormenting and.abufiug themfelves 

! 44 with the moft direful words; then hung inftigated by a cruel hunger 

; 44 they tear each other limb from limb* The 1 limbs falling into the cold 

j * 4 water are diffolyed like fill ; but the parts of their bodies being again 
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44 united by the power of fate, they repeatedly undergo the fame, tor- 
44 merits, 

"Having thus explained the ideas of the Burmas concerning the various 
** bon, or habitations, of mifery and happinefs, before we proceed any further, 

44 it is necedary to date,, that the beings, which inhabit even the highed of . 

thefe abodes, may on account of bad addons fink into the infernal regions ; 

44 or on account of their good ones may be raifed to a higher rank': but it is f 

44 only ,in .this iiland Zabudiba , that Nieban , the mod perfed of all dates, can 
44 be obtained. To arrive at Nieban a perfon muft fee a god, and hearken to 
44 his difcourfes and evidences': and it is only in Zabudiba t that the gods arife. 

44 There are fome Burma dodors indeed, who alfert, that in this iiland only 
44 beings can deferve to rife to a fuperiour, or to fink into an inferiour abode.” 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ZABUDIBA. 

“ I have faid, that the Burmas allow the diameter of this iiland, which 
M we inhabit, to be io,ooo juzana . From this extent they fubdrad 3,000 
44 for woods and deferts, 4,000 for waters, and fuppofe 3,000 to remain as a 
44 habitation for mankind. I lhall now explain their ideas concerning the J 

44 topography of this abode : but my readers will be much difappointed, if they 
44 exped any thing like an accurate defcription of the earth, or of its divilions 
44 into kingdoms and provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
t4 already delivered as the opinions of the Burmas concerning the univerfe, 

44 are nothing but vain, chimerical, and monftrous fables; fo what they relate 
44 concerning the iiland Zabudiba , never exided, unlefs in the invention of 
44 Godama, or in the crude conceptions of his commentators. It is true 
“ indeed, that in the Burma writings mention is made of 101 nations, which 
are faid to inhabit Zabudiba , and its dependant fmal.l iflands: but of all the’ 
s ‘ t4 nations., which are known really to inhabit the earth, ‘ we find none men- 


** 'tio'ned as a part of the one hundred and one . except the Cbinefit Siamefi f 
tl and the inhabitants of T way, PegUi Laos , Cujfay , and Arakan, 

Thus Sangermano prefaces his. account of the Burma geography: but 
I think fome farther explanation neceflsry; The reader will foon perceive, 
th;at;. the miffionary is entirely right with regard to the imperfeff and abfiird 
nature of the Burma topography of Zabudiba, of which the accounts feeni 
evidently to have beta introduced f'ro-n Hindujlan , along- jvith the religion* 
and laws, of BouddHa, and of Menu: but I doubt not, that fome parts of 
thefe accounts are derived from an obfervatioh of nature. l am alfo inclined 
to think, that, he is rather fevere on the knowledge, which the Burma s pofiefs 
of the geography of at lead their neighbourhood. I found many of the 
Burmas, who were very intelligent, and well informed, concerning the fitua- 
tion of the different parts of their extenfive empire: who were not at all defici- 
ent in a knowledge of the neighbouring dates ; and who were very curi- 
ous to know the fituation of thofe at a greater diftance. They at once 
comprehended the nature of our maps, and fome of them could make deli- 
neations of their own country, which, with a confiderable degree of neat- 
nefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable idea of the courfe of rivers and moun- 
tains, knd of the fituation of towns, lakes, and provinces. I was informed, 
that, in the hall of the grand council in the palace of Amarapura the king 
keeps a general map of his dominions, which has been corre&ed by com-, 
paring it with the various expeditions, which the prefent royal family have 
undertaken, . and with the lifts of cities and villages, which the governors of 
provinces are annually obliged to tranfmit to court : and in thefe lifts is 
given an accurate account, or one pretended . to be fo, of all the hordes and 
male inhabitants in each diftrift, , Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books the names of all the places on fuch routes, as they frequent, 
with their eftimated diftances ; fome fuch itineraries, and many of their de- 
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lineations, 1 have communicated to Sir John Shores and if my flay in 
the country had been longer, I make no doubt, but that I could have pro- 
cured feveral of the lifts tranfmitted to court by the governors of provinces. 

For the lake of the curious I (ball here tranfcribe the lift of the one hun- 
dred and one nations, with which the Burmas are acquainted, ufing the 
mode hereafter to be explained of exprefting the Burma writing by Roman 
chara&ers, and adding a ihort explanation. From this I think it will ap- 
pear, that the lift is formed from a real knowledge of the nations, and not 
from the idle fables brought from Hindujlan, and explained by the miftiona- 
ry. It is true, that of many of thefs names I can give no account ; but 
that will by no means imply, that no fuch nation exifts, for who would 
think, that Tarout meant a Chinefe , or Kula an European* 

Loo mioo tdwd tdba . Of mm the nations one and an hundred . 


i Myam-md, 

The proper name of the Burmas . 

2 Td-lain, 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Pegu . 

3 Yun, 

The inhabitants of Sayammay or Chiamay . 

4 Yoo-dd-ya, 

The Siammeje . 

5 Sham, 

The grand Siams of M. De La Loubere* 

6 Laynfayn , 

The inhabitants of lower Laos or Lanjans . 

7 Gium » 

1 Thefe are two fmall rude tribes living in hilly and 

8 J Kiun , 

j woody trails in the Sham country. 

9 Dha-nu , 

A rude tribe inhabiting the banks of the river 
Yhalluayn north from Martaban . 

xo Ka-rayn, 

A rude tribe inhabiting the woods of the Pegu 
kingdom,'and thofe near Prone, 

n Ku-ld, 

The Europeans , or the natives of the weft. 

12 Pd-deik-kd-ra, 

Another weftern nation ; but which, I could not 
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learn. 


13 Da-way, 

14 Rcek-kaik , 

The natives of Thr/tfy. 


15 Ayn-giay, 

Said to live between CuJJay and the Kiaynduayn . 


16 Td-nayn-thd-re, 

The natives of Tenaflerim. 


17 So-ge, 

Hermits. 


18 Kieen-zout , 

Said to live near Cujfay . 

1 

19 Ta-rout , 

The Chinefe. 


20 Td-rcek, 

The Tartars governing China. 


2 1 Layn-thxk , 

22 Pan-the , 

Said to be an independent people living near 


23 Patf, "j 

| Inhabitants of the mountains north-eaft from 


24 Pa-laung, j 

25 Thou t -tan. 

f 

► who pickle the tea leaves fo much ufed in the 
i Pa/mi kingdom. 


26 5 Zii-laung , 

Said to live feven days journey weft from Am* 

i 

27 ’Zu-’le, 

28 Ta-ba-the, 

29 Ha-re, 

Live north from the laft mentioned people. 


30 Zan-da , 

31 Mai- Id, 

32 Sa-wd, 

33 

34 Z<?zw, 

35 Ld-hu, 

36 Ld-myayn , 

Zandapure is the name of the capital of Laos. 

% 

37 Zayn-gyan , 



38 Kian-dan , 

39 U-tha-'bd, 

Ff* 
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40 La-pe-ku % , • 

41- Myoutii ■ A people inhabiting the hills between Jrakan and 

CtUtagong, called by the Bengalefe ? Moroong » 

43 Goun, 

43 Pat-tu, . s The Malays ot'Ackeen. 

44 Zu-fla 9 • 

45 Na-ba, - . ‘ 

46 ’BiMdaung, 

47 Layn-yaung 9 

48 

49 P*y»-g‘, 

50 Metl-zdi* 

51 ha-hceki 

52 Re-me-ducek? 

53 Kan-zceh, 

54 < P&UHg~tfcu i •• * ■ ■ . V • ' * 

55 *>» " : S r "' -' ' r r** i;: - 

56 Kd-za, 

57 Kam-yan , 

58 A~rkyayn % • A Bufma, city of this name. 

59 Ka-kiayn , • A wild people on the frontiers of CA/rwf* 

60 Phouk-kafla, A Siammefa city of this name. 

61 Ld« s 6a s 

62 Skein-flu, 

63 Re-dii, . /. - ■ 

64 Payn~wa, A Zfarwtf city of this name. 

65 Meiz-zd % ' • 

66 La-wa, A very numerous tribe inhabiting the woods to the 

eaft of the Martaban riven . 
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67 Rt-zum ' 

68 'Zayn-ie, 

6 9 Peith-the^ 

70 Taz-zoo » 

71 Tie-id, , 6Vy/<?/7. 

7E Sa-wej 

73 

74 Keen-za t 

75 Ma-lein , 

76 

77 Ze-'dout , * 

78 Sa-hout t 

79 'Iharak, 

80 7 M, The people inhabiting the eaftern branch of the 

TVtfd/' river, who have fent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly , and who are called by 
the Bengalefe 9 Chain and Chatnmas * 

81 Do~ra, 

8 a Taung-ra , , 

83 Ra-tbee , Ca^zy or Meckely . 

84 Mixk-na-mse, 

83 Rue* -Iff.-, 

86 Poun*n 3 y The Brahmens. 

87 £ 5 -$*, 

' 88 Eim-bai , 1 k > ; 

89 Kd-du, A tribe 'between Martaban and 

90 Ld-ro f 

’St- : 

91 K Ibd«doo i 
La~ngoun, ’ 


/ 
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A numerous tribe in the mountains feparafcirig Ava 
from Arakan . 

The capital city of Cambodia . 


But let us now return to the defcription of ' Zabudib a > as extracted by the 
miflionary from the Burma writings. 

\ “ XXIX. In the mofl northern parts of Zabudiba y the Burma writers 
** place an immenfe mountain, of which the perpendicular height is 500 
«* juzana , and the extent it occupies is in circumference 9000 juzana . 
“ It is named Hemavunta on account of the perpetual fnow, with which 
“ it is covered and confifts of 14,000 fmall mountains, one piled on ano» 
“ ther. In the declivities of this mountain are feven lakes, which re- 
“ ceive the water produced by the melted fnow. Of thefe lakes the 
“ depth is fifty juzana^ and the circumference 150. From thefe lakes 
“ fpring five great rivers, one of which is "named Gunga ; and from thefe 
“ rivers arife five hundred fmaller ftreams. On Hemavunta grow various 
“ fpecies of fandal-wood : on this mountain live many Nat of the kind 
“ named Zadumaharit : and here are found the kings of elephants, and of 

% This Hemavunta is evidently the mount lmaus or Emodus of the antients, or the Himaleh 
or Himalaya mountains of the prefent Hindus j alb the three names deriving their origin from 
the phenomenon of fnow, fo wonderful to the inhabitants of tropical regions. Pun, Hift. Nat, 
L. 6,0,17 — Ren nell’s Memoir, p. 126. 
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93 La-rouk ; 

94 Pd-gnd , 

95 Bid-ba , 

96 Ram-man , 

97 Kiayn r 

98 Pyo, 

99 Ld-waiky 
1 00 Layn-nat , 
1 o 1 Oo-byee , 
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“ horfes, with many other animals not to be found near the habitations 
44 of man. Of thefe lakes the moll celebrated is called Anaudat % which 
41 is furrounded by live mountains. Thefe mountains, which are five 
44 hundred juzana high, incline their lofty fummits over the lake, and pre- 
44 vent the fun’s rays from reaching its waters, except for a fliort fpace 
44 annually, when the fun is in the inner road.” 

44 The bowels of one of thefe mountains contain moll copious mines of 
44 gold, and even its furface is thickly covered by that precious metal. The 
44 furface of the fecond mountain is covered with filver, and it contains 
44 alfo rich filver mines. The third contains mines of diamonds and 
“ rubies, and thefe flones glitter on its furface. The fourth of thefe 
44 mountains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels; and the fifth 
44 is covered with fandal-wood, clove, and nutmeg trees. In this aro- 
44 matic mountain are three arched habitations; one of gold, another of 
44 filver, and a third of carbuncle; and before thefe abodes grows a 
44 flowering tree, one juzana high. In this delightful place dwell certain 
44 hermits, and men of eminent fanflity and morality, who appear in 
44 this world, when the law of any god ceafes. For the Burma writings 
44 declare, that when a god appears, and reveals. his law, men are only bound 
44 to obferve it for a fixed* number of years after his death, at the expiration 
4 * of which time every one is at liberty to follow the law of nature. Such is 
“ the brightnefs proceeding from thefe mountains, that it excludes the 
44 darknefs of night/* 

44 The water of Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor does any foul thing 
44 live on its fhorcs. Neither turtle nor fiih dare fwim in it; for the water 
44 is deflined to be the drink of thofe iiluftrious faints above mentioned. 
44 Only fome Nat giants fport in the lake.” 

* The name, as pronounced a t Amarafur a > Teemed to me to be Ko-wa~dsU 
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** On the eaftern bank of Anaudat is the image of a lion’s head, on the 
*V fou them that of an elephant’s, on the weftern that of a horfe’s, and on the 
V northern that of a cow’s: and from thefe four heads are poured forth the 
M ft reams of four rivers. The water which proceeds from the lion’s mouth, 
“ after making three turns round the lake, and mixing with the other wa- 
4 ‘ ters, ru flies through the eaftern parts of Hemavunta ; and after flowing 
through many inhofpitable regions, at length falls into the eaftern fea*.- In 
\ gl the fame manner the waters, which pafs through the northern and weftern 
“ mouths: after running thrice round the lake form two rivers ; one falling 
“ into the weftern-f:, the other into the northern feaj. The water which flows 
“ from the elephant’s mouth, after turning, like the others, three times 
“ round Anaudat , runs diredtly fouth for fixty juzana , when afcending a 
“ fmall mountain, and rufhing over an immenfe rock, it forms another lake 
<s fifty juzana in circumference, pafling thence through a fub terraneous 
“ paftage for fixty juzana , it meets a great mountain jj, which divides it into 
“ five large rivers, each of which has its proper name : and thefe are the five 
great rivers already mentioned, of which one is the Gunga or Ganges . § 
** From each of thefe five rivers proceed a hundred fmall ones > in all five 
“ hundred fmall rivers. But the banks of each of the four great rivers 
“ abound in that fpecies of animal, from the image of whofe head its 
** waters ruih out of the lake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the fouthem 

* This river is probably the 2 ang-tfe kyang r the greateft river of China , and the fource of which 
is at no great diftance from that. of the Ganges. 

f The weftern river is no doubt the Oxus jlhon falling into the Cajpian fee; beyond Which 
it is probable, that th ^Hindus in the age of Bouddh a knew nothing. 

% This is probably the immenfe river Irtis 1 of which the fource is about i, 000 miles north 
"from that of the Ganges . ' tf ' 

| Probably Sewalhk. 

§ To me this appears evidently to be an ill digefted account of the rivers, which fall into the 
head of the Bay of - Bengal, The authors of the fyftem conceived them all to come from one fource, 
but that, by the intervention of the Btwalkk mountains, they were feparated into the form, which 
they aflame in Hmdujlan , 
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u river abound in elephants, of the eailern with lions, of the northern 
*• with oxen, and of the weftern with horfes*.” 

This fable was at Amarapura often mentioned to me. The names of the 
five hills furrounding Anaudat are, Sudafana , Pathoda , Gandomadena , Kela- 
fapa , and Setter a . The five branches of the elephant or fouthern river are 
Gaynga , Yemuna , Mohe, Therapco and Rawade . lam convinced, that this 
fable not fufficiently underftood, has been the foundation of the idea repre- 
fented in many maps, of their being a lake Chiamay, from whence the 
Ganges , Burrampooter, Ayrawade , and other great rivers, take their rife. This 
opinion was confirmed by the mention of Chiamay made by M. De La 
Loubere, but the city fo named by that excellent author, (as the maps I pre- 
fented to Sir John Shore clearly prove,) is the capital of a kingdom at 
prefent fubjedfc to the Burmas , and fituated on the river of Siam, which arifes 
on the frontiers of Chim. 

This topography, mentioned in the books of the Rahdns , however incor- 
rect, in my opinion clearly points out the country, in which the doCtrine of 
Bouddha commenced, It muff have been on the banks of fome of the 
branches of the great fouthern river : and the northern parts of Rindujian are 
the mod: probable, Bouddha’s knowledge of geography muft have been very 
confined ; but as we approach towards the place above mentioned, it affumes 
a form fome what more particular and rational. From the accounts of the 
mountains, fnow, feas, and rivers, given by his followers, we may con- 

* By this account the Qanga fhould not come through the cow’s mouth, but through the ele- 
phant’s, The Brahmens apparently have mifconceived this part of the fable j and the rock called the 
Cow's mouth > feems, as we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our fearch, (Ren nell’s 
memoir,, p. 371V The learned Paulinos has, as I have already mentioned (Note J-inp. 175), con- 
founded the fables of the mountains Mienmo and Hemavunta . Perhaps in this he has followed the 
Brahmens from whofe works chiefly his ideas feem. to have been taken : and the Brahmens may differ 
from the Mahans as well concerning the fituation of thefe mountains, as concerning the cow’s mouth. 

Gg 
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elude that he was a near neighbour of ’Thibet : we may fuppofe, that be f 

had feen the fuowy mountains;' khd had heard of the grfcaf rivers -running j 

from thence into the Siberian, Chine/e, and Cajpcm Teas: and from his parti-* 1 

cularizing the branches of the femthern river we may conclude, thathe dwelt 

on its banks. Had h*e been a native of Thibet \ he never could' have formed 

the grofs mifconception of the common origin of the Bengal and Oudc rivers j i' 

nor of their manner of penetrating through the Sewatick mountains; 1 find 

that fome per fons* have alledged Bouddha to have been a native of Aria f 

or Korofan . On what reafons this opinion is fiipjibrfecl, 1 have not learned : ; 

but I think very drong ones will be required to invalidate this topograph!- I 

cal arguments for his having been a native of the north of Hindu jfaiu ; 

Upon confuting a Brahmen of Bengal, who is acquainted with the Sanfcrit \ 

language, he a fays, that Bouddha was king of Rahar, which according 

to him is bounded on the eaft by the river of Moorfiedabad , and from thence f 

extends to Benares, being nearly the fame with the lout ah of Behaft. ■ • r 

As far as relates to HindtiJIan, the Brahmens have adopted very nearly 
the geographical ideas of their predecefTors the Rdhdns^ : but having come f 

from Egypt, their knowledge of the wefrern parts of the world is much I 

more extenfive; nor need we require any further proof for their having 

> — - ■ — ; — — ~ — i — Jii. — 1 — | 

* Encyclopedia Britannica article Samaritans* This opinion may have originated from two paf- > 

fages in the fathers with which I have met in Paulinus ( Mus . Bofg, pag. 186. 187.) m m j 

B \ct%rqm rwv Tleozixw 'Ea(xawiot Cyrill. Alex. ‘Tom, 2. pag. 133, \mi Jk[meuoi Hmrguv | 

Clemens Alexaisp. S-tfRotk. lib. i, pag, 359, The Knowledge, which the- fathers of the’ I 

church had of the feet of Bouddha, being chiefly obtained from Inch of the Smnanians as refided 
in the P erftan empire, and who mult have entered Iran from HirJuftan by the common route of f 

BaSlria, may readily account for thefe two paffages. I 

f Buddha, the fon of Jin a, according to the Bhagawat, would appear at Cicata^ which ! 

by. a learned Hindu was faid to mean Dhermaranga near Gaya {Afmtsck Relearches, 11, 122 .) j 

But whether this Buddha be the fame with the author of the Burma religion 1 do not know. v 

t See a treatfifeby the learnedMr. -BuRROWs in the Jfiaiick Refettrches. • | 
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come from Egypt, than their compleat knowledge of the Nile, which has 
Ibeen fo ingemoufty illuftrated by the learned Mr. Wilford. 

44 XXX,. Next to the lake Anaudatj* continues the miffionary, “ the 
,a< moll celebrated is that called Zaddan , nearly equal in extent to Anaudah 
** In the center of the lake, limpid water of a carbuncle colour occupies a 
is fpace of twenty-five juzana .* around which, in concentric circles are 
u placed five gardens, each a juzana wide. In thefe gardens grow the 
“ various kinds of flowering trees, which thrive in water. Without the 
“ lake are fields of corn, efculent feeds, gourds, and cucumbers. With** 
out thefe fields are gardens icon taming every kind of. -fruit trees : fuch as 
■ u a. garden of plantains, producing fruit as large as an elephant’s trunk* 
“ a garden of ratans j the like. Laflly without thefe gardens are fields 

“ of cotton. All thefe » fields and gardens fur round .one another nmooneen- 
■ £ * tric.cireles, and each,, is a juzana wide. Without thefe gardens andfieldsthe 
^A'^k&dZxtddm is * furcounded: by ;a . mountain one juzana. high^^f which, the 
44 1 furfsceis.ecweted- with goM. refle&ing a : light, that makes the whole lake 
e( fhine. .ITbrs ^olsdm.rnQuntainiisifurrounded by another {\xjmzam high, 
li ; and fulbofi carfendes, , I This again- is ; fur rounded by a mountain five ju~ 
“ .zrnd high,oand ;emilting. ! f^m Zaddan, .a fplendour equal to 

* l that ,of the { fun./ nd^padithisj Is; another mountain four juzana high, and 
^ fhinmg like, t^fcooswem; 1 Another mountain •; beyond > this fparkles like 
cryflal. :And daftly] come -'.two mountains, the one two, the other one 
' fi * : juMW\ Jadgfyihwwl lafiboth : the Anterior furfaoes are blank.” 

. ]' ' K mil T ; r=v- : . ■ \ \ ' 

“ To the weft of the lake Zaddan, in the .golden- mountain, is fituated 
*«« a celebrated cave, filled with gold and jewels, and of which the mouth 
extends . twelve juzana. iTo .the north is another lake fifty juzana ' in 
“length, and as much in* breadth. . Its limpid waters nourifh various flow- 
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« ering trees, and its fands are the minute fragments of diamonds and 
“ cryfials.” 


“ Between thefe two lakes grows the great Gnaung-bayn*,* tree facred 
“ among the Burma*, becaufe under its {hade, fay they, Godama received 
«» his divine nature. Many fmalier trees of the fame kind furround the 
great Gnaung~bayn, and under the {hade of one of thefe is the king of the 
«« elephants wont to refide. This king, from the place of his abode, is 
“ often named the elephant Zadda » Eight thoufand elephants, white, 
« red, and black, are in his train; and he has three queens. When 
« he goes into the lake, to wa(h and to amufe himfelf, he is 
“ attended by all the 8,000 : part of whom go before and clear the way % 
*< others while he is wafhing, weave, crowns and belts of flowers, which, on 
“ his coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, who thus adorn- 
“ ed returns to the great tree ; the elephants then in proper order, firft the 
“ white, then ‘the red, and then the black, go into the lake to wafii them- 
“ felves : and on coming out, having adorned their bodies with Bowers, 
41 they go and Band in the prefence of their king. Then the black elephants 
“ plucking fome flowers from the tree, give them to their females, who 
“ deliver them to the female red elephants, and thefe again to the white fe- 
“ males, who prefent them to the king, and to his queens, that they may eat. 
“ Then the others difperfe themfelves through the woods, every one find- 
41 ing his own food. And thus they daily pafs their time. During win- 
“ ter they live in the great cave above mentioned, and during fummer un- 
“ der the great Gnaung-bayn , which from its trunk fends forth 8,000 large 
“ roots, one for every elephant / * 

“ XXXI. Near thefe fame lakes, and the five others, are faid to be 
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found many extraordinary fpecies of wild beafts, and of birds : 
41 and among others five kinds of the lion that frequent certain great for- 
“ refts. The moil celebrated of thefe is the lion Ch alar aft, whofe throat, 
44 kgs and feet, and the tip of whofe tail, are red ; and from the top of 
“"whofe head a red {freak runs along his back and defending by his fides, 
“ terminates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his roar is heard 
“ through an extent of thirty* three juzana . The other animals, when 
“ they hear the tremendous found, dare not remain in their refting places. 
“ This agility is wonderful, and his fleetnefs fuch, that in a moment he 
44 runs a league, taking 140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un« 
14 load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his hunger, he comes 
64 out from his cave, and roars thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around 
“ for three juzana: and before the echo has ceafed, he has preyed on ma- 
44 ny deer, and other animals. His ftrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the 
44 large ft elephant with the fame eafe, as another lion would the timid hare, 
44 It is further faid, that this lion deeps on his right fide, with his tail un- 
14 dcr him, and with all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 
** if he finds that during his fleep he has altered this poftttre, as a kind of 
44 punifhment he flays in his cave all that day. There is alfo another kind 
44 of lion, which has a human head, but a lion’s body** This kind is ne« 
44 ver feen, but when a God appears on earth.” 

44 XXXII. In thefe regions dwells a king of the Nat BQMMAZo-f*. He 
44 lives for the duration of a whole world* and his virtue is faid to be great. 
14 It is related of this king, that a certain time having palled through the 
44 whole world, he found all the habitations of the Nat nearly empty : for 
44 an immenfe multitude of Nat t as well as of men, had affembled in a cer- 
4< tain kingdom to hear God am a, who was then preaching a divine fer* 

* This lion feems to be the Narfwha of the Brahmens, + Page 2.05 of this volume, 
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44 mon. Then great envy feized on the Nat king, becaufe he obferved all 

45 the Nat 'giving a preference to the holinefs and virtue of Godama, 
“ With his fubjeds therefore he went to a burial place in the vicinity of 
44 where Godama was preaching. After having rolled themfelves among 

the allies of the dead, and having put round their necks broken urns with 
•«* loud (hocus, and beating on urns in place of mufical instruments, they ad- 
« vanced to the multitude, who were liitening to the .preacher, in ex- 
44 peclation of diverting the attention of the hearers from the fernaon. 
44 Many, who were of a volatile difpofition, at the unufual found turned 
44 afide their eyes 5 but the greater number neither looked afide, nor gave 
44 the fmaileft attention to the actions of the AW ; and Godama himfelf 
44 continued his difcOurfe, as if nothing extraordinary had happened. 
44 The Nat therefore, perceiving that his attempt to difturb Godama was 
44 in vain, retired greatly difeompofed.” 

O n another occafion when the farhe great Nat -B o mm a 2:0 faw Goda- 
44 ’iiA pailirig, he faid to his companions contcmptuoiifly, and ironically, 
44 that' the virtue of Godama was greats and impudently proposing to try 
44 which of them could perform the greateft miracle, he faid, 4 O Godama, 
**Tet each of us hide his body, and fee which will bed: difeover the other , 4 
44 Although Godama was fenfible Of the childidinefs of fuch a trial ; yet 
44 fearing, if he declined it, that both men and Nat would be apt to under- 
Uvalde his divinity, he mildly 'indulged the Nat, ■ defined Bommazo’ to 
44 Hide' himfelf, 'ahd'at- the fame? tfmO with his hands : he covered his face. 
44 Th &‘JSfk£ prince by ; his poWei: immediately changed his body into a par- 
otide of fandyand' penetrating into the center- of tte earth 100,000 juzana 
4 4 deep; he there hid himfelf. But Godama, although -he had kept his 
"eyes ffiui; perceived every thing by the power of divine wifdom, and 
* 54 goingrto thetaperture through which -the. grain of fand had entered, he 
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<e covered with his left hand the opening while with his right he moved 
** the earth, and forced the Nat from his concealment. He then faid, * O 
* e Nat come forth !* The. great Bommazo, thinking that Godama had 
done this by chance, wanted again to hide himfelf ; but God am a cal« 
“ led out, and faid, 4 O Nat ! do you not know, that I am acquainted with 
“ the mod fecret thoughts of your heart? Come out then, nor any Ion* 
44 gef pretend not to hear.’ Then the Nat perceiving that he could be no 
44 longer hid, came out, and turning to Godama, faid: ‘now in your turn 
44 conceal your felf.* Godama not converting his great body into a grain 
44 of fand, but into a moil minute and invifible atom, flood upon that part 
** of the Bommazo* which is between the eye-brow and the eye-lid, and 
44 called out, * now feek me.’ The Bommazo hearing the voice of God a- 
44 m A, very near, immediately opened his eyes ; and when he could fee no* 
u thing near, he began to look every where after Godama. He fearched 
44 the four great iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand fmall ones 5 
46 he examined the whole ocean, and the lofty and inacceffible mountains 
44 of Zetchiavala ; from thence afcending Miemno> he vifited the habita- 
* lions of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa ; he then penetrated into fe« 
44 veral other worlds ; but being at length fatigued, and declaring himfelf 
61 overcome, he faid, ‘ O great Godama, no longer hide thyfelfbut appear.* 
** Then Godama forthwith creating a magnificient ladder, compofed of 
44 gold, and ornamented with pearls, applied it to the eye of the great 
te Bommazo j and affirming the natural fize of his body, and the moil: 
46 fplendid ornaments, with the greatefl pomp defcended to the ground 
44 from the eye of the Bommazo. This miracle being feen, the great is at 
4t afloniflied, threw himfelf at the feet of Godama, and humbly coniet- 
“ ling his arrogance and pride, befought pardon; and from thencefor- 
46 ward, he venerated Bouddh a as -a God : and not only during the life of 
44 Godama, but ever finee his death, this AW has continued to worfhip 
44 him carefully and devoutly.** 
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“ OF THE DESTRUCTION AND REPRODUCTION OF WORLDS . 

“ XXXIII. , The Burma writings alledge three remote caufes for the 
“ definition of a world • luxury, anger, and ignorance. From thefe, by 
“ the power of fate, arife the phyfical or proximate caufes 4 namely, fire, 
“ water, and wind. When l luxury prevails, the world is confu tried by 
“ fire ; when anger prevails, it is diffolved in water j and when ignorance 
u prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Burtnas do not fuppofe, that a 
‘‘ world is deft royed and a new one inftantaneouily regenerated ; but that 
u the deftrudtion takes up the lpace of an Ajfenchiekat , that the reproduce 
“ tion takes up another, and that a third Ajfenchiekat intervenes between 
H the end of the old world and the beginning of the new. 

«* XXXIV. Before we proceed to explain the opinions of the Bur « 
** mas concerning the deftrudtion of a world, it will be neceffary to recoil 
** ledt, that they fuppofe ftxty-four alterations in the length of man’s life 
“ to happen during the * exigence of one- world*. ■ They fuppofe alfo, that 
“ almoft the whole human race perifhes at each of thofe fixty- four peri- 
tf ods, in which the length of life is reduced to ten years. And they far- 
'* ther fuppofe, that this deflrudlion befalling the human kind is analogous 
f ‘ to the crimes, which have produced the fatal abbreviation of life. Thus 
“ when luxury prevails amongft men, the greater part of them perifh by 
u hunger, thirfl, and wretchednefs ; when anger is the caufe of fhort life, 
“ perpetual contentions and wars arife, and the bulk of mankind perifhes 
** by the (word or fpear ; finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, man- 
“ kind worn out by a horrid confumption, wafte away to mere fkeletons. 
“ After the greater part of men have by fuch djfafters perifhed, a great 
“ rain falls, and fweeps away into the rivers the unburied bodies and filth. 
** Then follows a fhoxver of flowers and fandal-wood to purify the earth? 

* Paqe 182 of this volume. 
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** and all kinds of garments fall from above. The fc&nty remains of men, 

** who had efcaped from deflrudtion, now creep out from caverns and hi- 
** ding places, aad repenting of their fins, from henceforward enjoy lon- 
“ ger lives.” •* 

The Burmas not only conceive, that the length of. men’s lives is extend- 
ed by virtue, and (liortened by vice : but alfo that moral excellence, efpeciv 
ally in their princes, is followed by much phyfical advantage, by a favour- 
able change, in the feafons and produ&ions of the earth, and efpecially by 
a great abundance of the precious metals and flones*. This dodlrine of 
the divine providence bellowing physical rewards upon moral excellence, 
although perhaps in many cafes prejudicial to the good of fociety, feems to 
have been much admired by the late emperor of China Y gng-tching, who 
was by no means a fuperflitious prince, but appears even to have rejefted all 
the revelations introduced by various feds into his dominions. In confe- 
quence of fome political intrigues of the Jefuits , as it is commonly hippo- 
fed, he had banifhed the miffiorraries, which no doubt gave great uneahnefs to 
many of their converts. Two governors of provinces endeavoured to per- 
fuade him, that, wherever .temples of the God of armies .(probably church- 
es) had been eredted, thofe provinces were exempted from locufls, and other 
definitive vermin : other officers had mentioned to him different fuperfli- 
tious expedients for procuring rain. In his anfwer, of which Grosier h 
has favoured us with a tranflation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous" error the 
belief that prayers offered up to pretended beings can remedy our afflidtions : 
buthe at the fame time lays it down as an infallible dodtrine, that our 
plains may be defolated by inundations, drought, orinfedts, as a puniffi- 
ajnent infiidted by heaven on the emperor or his officers, who having deviat- 

* Note t in page 193 of this volume, 

' • - Hk 


4 General defeription of China, II. xBs. 
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ed from integrity and juft ice, by that means may be brought. back to a fenle 
of their duty. Dclirant reges, pleBuntur AchivL . 

« ( XXXV. But to proceed with the account of the deftru&ion of a 
« world i the Burma writings relate, that 1,000 years before fuch an e~ 
*« vent, a certain Nat, defcend's from the fuperiour abodes to this ifland. 
** His hair is difheveled, his countenance mournful, and his garments black* 
** He paftes every where through the public ways and ftreets, with piteous 
t( voice, announcing to mankind the approaching di Ablution. In the fame 
manner as the fowls of heaven and the fifh of the fea, by a certain natu- 
** ral inftind, have a foreboding of florins : fo the Nat in their minds per- 
“ ceive the approach of a world’s deftrudion. Then mankind are ftrong- 
“ ly excited to an obfervance of the law, and efpecially to the performance 
** of fuch good works, as may entitle them to afeend. to the abodes of the 
&i Rupa t and Arupa* Thefe good works are chiefly four charity, the ho- 
'*• nouring of parents and old age, juftice, and the love of our neighbours.. 
<6 The Nat are thus folicitous to encourage men in obtaining a place in the 
** abodes Rupa and Arupa , becaufe when the world is deftroyed by wind, 
“ in conference of men’s crimes, all the habitations of Rupa and Arupa* 
*-* perith; but when it is deftroyed by fire, or water, many of thefe abodes 
H remain untouched,.. 

< ( On hearing the terrible forebodings of the Nat , men fhudder, and 
with their utmoft power apply themfelves- to pradice the four above 
X( mentioned good works. The Nat alfo who- inhabit Mienmo, and the fu- 
'*' 1 periour abodes, are elevated to the different Z'mtv, The infernalbeings- 
“ even, the lots of whofe evil deeds have now expired, are born men, and 
endeavour to lead fuch a life, as may entitle them to a place in the Zian* 

■ “ It is only for the impious,, and for infidels that there is no falvatioru 
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" <s Transferred to the frigid fpaces interpofed between the different worlds,* 

■** thefe finners are there left to undergo eternal punifhment. Irrational 
fif animals are fuppofed to perifli along with the world, 

** XXX VI. It has already been flated, that the world is dellroyed ei« 

66 ther by fire, pr by water, or by wind. When it is to happen by fire, as 

Jp 

foon.as the Nat has eeafed to admonifli men, a heavy rain falls from 
** heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and produces an abundant 
<c crop. Mankind now filled with hope, fow feed more plentifully : but 
4 ‘ this is the lafl: rain, not a drop falls for 100,000 years, and plants with 
“ every vegetating thing perith. Then die all animals, and paffing 
4C on to the ftate of Nat , are from thence transferred to the abodes 
el Zion or Arupa . The Nat of the fun and moon having now become 
“ Zian t thefe luming|ies are darkened, and vanifh. In their Head two 
“ funs arife, which are not Nat . The one always fucceeds the other, 
“ riling when it fets 5 fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
* * quently becomes fo intenfe, that all the lakes and torrents are dri- 
ed up, and not the fmalleft veftige of a tree remains upon the. fur-' 
face of the earth. After a long interval, a third fun arifes. Then are 
st dried up the greateft rivers. A fourth fun fucceeds, and two being now 
« conftantly above the horizon, even the feven great lakes difappear. A 
« fifth fun arifes, and dries up the fea. A fixth fun rends afunder this 
a a nd the other 1,010,000 earths, while from the rents are emitted fmoke 
a and flame. Finally after a very long interval a feventh fun appears, by 
'** which Mienmo , and all the inhabitants of the Nat are confumed : and 
« e as in a lamp, when the wick and oil are exaufted, the flame goes out| 
« fo when every thing in this and the other 1 ,010,000 worlds is confum- 

* Page 175 of this volume, 
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« ed, the fire of its own accord will die away. From the laft great rain, 
<f to the final extin&ion of the fire, is one Affenchiekat 

« XXXVII. Such is the manner, in which the world is deftroyed by 
** fire. When the deftrudtion is produced by water, or wind, the circum- 
“ fiances are very fimilar.' For when water is to deftroy a world, at firfl 
** there fall very gentle {bowers, which by degrees increafing, at length 
<e become fo prodigious, that each drop is 1000 juzana in magnitude. 

By fuch rain the abodes of men, and Nat, fome of the Zian, and all the 
(t other million and ten thoufand worlds, are entirely diftblved. When a 
u world is deftroyed by wind, the Nat having finifhed his warnings, a fine 
■ u rain falls. But it is the lafi rain during that world. After 100,000 
years the wind begins to blow, and gradually increafes. At firft it only 
44 raifes fand, and fmall fiones ; but at length it^jvhirls about immenfe 
“ rocks, and the fummits of mountains. Then ftiaking the whole earth, 
*' it diffipates this and the others, with all the habitations of the Nat , Ris- 
“ pa, and Arupa, and fcatters them through the immenfe extent of the Ikies.*’ 


** The adjoining plan (hews the order, in which the Burnas fuppofe 
** the fucceffive worlds to be deftroyed by fire, water, and wind.” 



" From this plan it will appear, that out of fixty-four times, the world 
“ is fifty-fix times deftroyed by fire, feven times by water, and once only 
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by wind ; and that in the fame order, as in the plan. The perpendicu- 
lar lines reprefent the times of deftrudion, and the horizontal ones the 
“ proportionate height, to which each deftrudion reaches. Thus when fire 
“ is the agent it reaches to the height No, x, and the five inferior Zian are 
et deftroyed. After a feries of fixty-four definitions of the world, thelaft 
“ of which happens by wind, the firftof the acxt feries is occafioned by 
“ fire, and the fame order is repeated. The world which immediately 
6t preceded this, was deftroyed by fire, which reached to the height mark- 
“ ed No, 4.” 

XXXVIir, The conceptions of the Bur mas relative to the re- 
“ prodution of a world now come to be explained. As we have 
feen, they allege three caufes of deftrudion, fire, rain, and wind ; but 
“ according to them the only caufe of reprodudion is rain. One Ajfan- 
cbkkat after the deftrudion of a world rain begins to fall like muftard 
tl feed, and increafes by degrees, till each drop becomes 1000 juzana in 
t( fize. This rain fills all the fpace, which had been formerly occupied 
*' by the deftroyed habitations, and even a greater : for by the wind it is 
u gradually infpifiated to the precife bulk of the former worlds. The 
**' rains, thus infpififated by the wind, form on their furface, a cruft, out of 
u which arife, firft the habitations of the Zian, and then Mknmo with 
** all the abodes of the Nat, who dwell near that mountain. The rain 
** continuing to be infpiflated, forms our earth, with the mountain Za~ 
“ cbiavala , and finally all the other 1,010,000; and all thefe are exadiy 
“ in the fame difpofition, order, fttuation, and form, which they had in 
“ their former exiftence. Thefe changes, both in the definition and re» 
** produdion of worlds, take place, not by the influence of any creative 
“ power, but are occasioned by the power Damata which is. beft tranfla- 
“ ted by our word fate.** 
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44 XXXIX. It farther remains to be explained, how the inhabitants 
“ of a new world are produced.. The Burmas conceive, that on the fur- 
44 face of the newly regenerated world a cruft arifes, having the tafte and 
44 fmell of butter. This fmell reaching the noftrils of the Rupa and Zian, 
** excites in thefe beings a deftre to cat the cruft. The end of their lives 
44 as ftiperior beings having now arrived, they aflume human bodies, but 
44 fuch as are Ihining and agile, and defcend to occupy our earth and the 
other 1,010,000, which are adjacent 35 . Thefe human beings for fome- 
44 time live on this preternatural food in tranquility and happinefs. But 
44 being afterwards feized with a defire and love for property, the ne&arious 
44 cruft difappears as a puniftiment for their crime j and their bodies being 
44 deprived of tranfparency and fplendour, become dark and opaque. 
44 From this lofs of light, dark night commences, and mankind are in the 
44 utmoft perturbation : for as yet there is neither fun nor moon. Im- 
44 mediately however the fun begins to app 6 & in the eaft, diftipates the 
“ fears of man, and fills him with delight. Hence is the fun called Sana, 
4£ But this joy is foon followed by new diftrefs : for the fun performing 
44 round Mienmo his daily revolution, is foon hid by that mountain, and 
44 darknefs again commences. Men again afHi&ed by this new deprivation 
44 of light, and in perturbation exclaim, 4 O that light, which came to il- 
44 luminate the world, how quickly hath it vanifhed ! 5 While they are 
44 with ardent vows defiring another light, behold in the fame eaftera 
44 region, and in the beginning of night, the moon appears accompanied 
** by all the ftars, and all mankind are wonderfully delighted. Now they 
44 fay to one another, 4 How timely is this appearance ! This luminary has 
44 appeared, as if it had known our necefiity, let us therefore call it Zan~. 

* The fouls deftined to animate human bodies are by the Brahmins called Brama , which is 
evidently the fame word with the Biamma , or firft inhabitants of the earth, according to. the 
Baha'is : for the Burma pronunciation makes no difference between R and 1, 
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6 * ta *• J This appearance of the fun, moon, and ftars, happened oh a 
<e Sunday , at the full moon of the month Taboun , which correfponds partly 
f< with our March * : and at this very inftant of the fun’s appearance every 
46 thing on the earth became fuch, as it has ever fince continued to be. As 
when rice is boiled, fome of its particles will remain crude and undrelfed, 
45 while the remainder is fufficiently boiled; fo likewife, fay the Burma 
“ doctors, by the power of Damata or fate, part of the earth remains plain, 
“ part rifes into mountains, and part links into vallies.” 


“ XL, In the foregoing paragraph it has been mentioned, that on the 
furface of the earth there had been generated a certain cruft like butter, 
“ which had difappeared, as Toon as avarice, and the defire of property be- 
gan among men. This cruft penetrating the interior parts of the earth, 
“ and reaching the great rock Sila-pathavy , converted its upper parts, into 
** mud, earth, and duft. When the butyraceous cruft defeended into the 
** earth, in its ftead fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo had 
u the tafte of butter. This plant continued to be the common food of 
men, till avarice again prevailed ; then it difappeared. In its place, from 
the merit, of certain good men, there came out of the earth’s bowels, a kind 
“ of excellent rice already cleared of its hulk. Pots alfo filled with this rice 
«* grew of their own accord, and men had only to place them on aftone then 
g< common, which fpontaneoufly emitted' fire fufficient to boil the rice. 

Every where alfo were to be found, meats various according to each per- 
*•* fon’s defire. ” 

i( In the beginning, when men fed on the cruft, and on the climbing plant, 
** the whole of this food was changed into ftelh and blood: but when they 
M began to eat rice, the groffer parts of that diet required after digeftion to 

* The Pali word for neceffity, >See page 170 of the volume. 
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4 * be evacuated. In confequence, the different canals, and organs, neceffary 
“• in the human body for evacuation, were of their own accord generated* 
“ After having eaten rice, men began to have luxurious defires, and the dif- 
41 ferent organs of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were neither 
44 male nor female. Thofe, who in a former life had been males, now ob~ 
<e tained the male organs of fex: and thofe, who had been women, obtained 
44 female organs. When the difference of fex firft appeared, men contented 
“ themfelves with mutual lafeivious glances: but afterwards they married. 
44 Neverthlefs there remained many virgins of great virtue, and many holy 
44 men, whowerecalled Manufd Biamma . Thefe neither pradlifed agriculture, 
41 nor any mechanical art; but only underwent the great labour of making 
44 offerings and beftowing alms. The fe men long obferved inviolate chaf- 
“ tity : but when in the progrefs of time they perceived their numbers daily 
44 lefiening, many of them, in order to raife up an offspring contra&ed mar- 
44 riages ; and thofe, who are now called Brahmens, are defeended from thefe 
“ lafl alliances. The Manujfa Biamma , who had retained their chaftity, 
44 were very indignant on hearing of this condudt in their companions; and 
4 ‘ loathing much their depravity, ever after held them in the utmoff con- 
41 tempt, fpit in their faces, and abhorred to have any community with them 
44 in eating, cloathing, or dwelling. From this, fay the Burma dodlors, has 
44 arifen among the Brahmens the cuftom of not eating or waffling with the 
u reff of mankind. But although the law of Godama permits marriages; 
4 ' 4 yet as without the ffri£t obfervance of celibacy,-, no perfon can arrive at 
u Nieban, fo therefore all wife men have confidered marriage as a deed not 
,4t of a perfedt nature. ” 

XLI, The Bianima , who had married, by degrees built houfes, vil- 
,4E Iages, and towns : but when they began to multiply, there arofe among 
* 4 them contentions and quarrels ; for avarice prevailing, every one confult* 
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•*.*, ed his own immediate intereft, without attending to the injury lie might 
** do to his neighbour. At. length thefedifputes came to be determined, 
“ by ftrength, and to put a flop to this violence, it was determined in 
4< common council to elect a prince, who fhould be able to reward accord- . 

ing to merit, and to punifti according to the atrocity of crimes. And 
“ a certain man being found am >ngfl them, who excelled the reft in fta- 
* c ture and beauty, and who had always been more obfervant of the laws 
than the others, this perfon was created king and lord of the earth : 
becaufe he had been chofen by common confent, he was called Maha- 
st samata ; becauie he was made lord of the earth, he was called Ka-t- 
“ TiA ; and bec^fe- he punifhed according to the laws, he was named 
« Raza. From this M ah as am at a, defcended a feries of forty-four 
“ kings, of .whom according to the moft learned- of the Burmas , the tenth 
44 was God am a'". * . 

The nccmrvt of the mifTtonary here is not very clear.' It is not evident, 
}yh ;:ther G 0 ; am a, a'* defcended from Mahasamat a, was a Brahmen; or 
whether both princes ate confii’ered to be defcended from the Bianima, 
who married before the Buibmcns* If the former be the cafe, the Rakans 
make their gad to be an apoftate Brahmen: if the latter be their meaning, 
they f.ppofe the. Brahmens to be a L£t of diffenters from their religion. I 
imagine, that little credit can be given to either opinion. The Rakans are 
evidently miftaken in their account of the origin of the Brahmens ; for the 
averfion to eating in common with others does not originate with man- 
kind, but with the Brahmens . I think it indeed probable, that this account 
has been lately framed by the Rakans, with a view of rendering odious to' 
their followers a race of priefts, fo formidable among ignorant people from 

« Compare this account with the hiftory of Cajbmtre , p. 163 of this volume. 
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their hypderifjSq mortifications, and impudent pretenfxons to fupernatural 
powers-. • 

I think, that Sir W. Jones and Paulinus have fucceeded in proving, ■ 
that the religion of the Brahmens is effentially the fame with that of the 
Egyptians ; and therefore I mud think it probable, that the two religions 
had a common origin ? but notwithstanding the etymological labours of 
the latter author,. I mud agree with the former, and with M. Anquetil 
du Perron in thinking, that Egypt is the fource, from whence this wor- 
fhip has been fpread over a great proportion of the world. In fa€fc, during 
the mod remote periods, to which bidory reaches; We find this' religion 
imfverfally edabl'ilhed in Egypt. Later, but as foon as our knowledge 
extended to India, we find there edablifhed two fe&s : the Magi, and 
the Samanians or prieds of God am a. We afterward® learn, that the 
Brahmens were a fet of prieds in India following nearly the fame worfhip 
with fhofe of Egypt, We find them about the time of Christ gaining 
a fuperiority over the worfliippers of Bouddha j and about nine hundred 
years afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing his doctrine in its 
native country*. That the Vedas, which are commonly fuppofed to 
be the olde'ft books of die Brahmens, are inferior in antiquity to the time 
of Bouddha, is evident from the mention, which they make of that 
■ perfonage. ■ The dronged obje&ion, againft this opinion of the Egyptian 
origin ©f the Btahmenicai worfhip, appears to'* me to be the eofmogra* 
phy of the Bfdljihe'ns, the fame nearly With that of the Rid bans, r and in my 
opinion evidently framed in the north of Hindu flan. A foliation of this 
difficulty may however be given. We may readily fuppofewhe Brahmens 
to haVe been a colony of Egyptians, who formed their fird edabHdiments in 
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the vicinity of Bombay and by degrees engrafted their fuperftition on the 
ignorance of the Hindus, '.adapting the African deities and myftical philofo 
phy to the Afiatick fables and heroes, and carefully introducing the Egyptian 
call and ceremonies with all their dreadful confequences. 

The Burma doctors/* continues the miffionary, “ admit of four claff- * 
** es of- men: the firft defcended from Mahasamata, are princes,* the 
“ fecond defcended from the Manujfa Biamma , who married, are the Brah* 

“ mens $ the third defcended from fucb men, as married before the Manujfa 
« { Biamma, are the Sathe or rich ; in the fourth clafs, called Sucbive, axe in- 
*■* eluded all other men, merchants, artificers, labourers, and' the like.” 

This opinion might be fup pofed to '.imply, that the fed of Bouddha 
Admitted of call, in a ft malar manner with that of the Brahmens ; but as far 
as relates to its followers in the Burma empire, and in Siam , I can allure the 
reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable a diftindion is utterly unknown, 
except by report, and from the example of the Hindus fettled in thofe coun- 
tries.* At what time then was tire dodrine of call eftablifhed mH'mduftant 
Tuny is the only amtient author, .to whom on this fubjed 1 can at prefent 
•refer. He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Indian nations, 
which he calls vita mAtipart.it a: but from what he fays, it would not ap- 
pear to have been univerfal, at the time he received his intelligence : nei- 
ther is it by any means clear, that his vita multipartita means calk: It is 
to be pbferved, that ah Roman citizens followed nearly the fame manner of 
-life; they were foldiers and ftatefmen, and when not employed in either 
•$>f thefe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land. t Jo them therc- 

. * The images in the cave at Bhphanta appear to me, now that I am acquainted with the fub- 
* evidently to he .thofe of the gods' of the Brahmens, I well remember, when I viewed them, 
(although then quite unacquainted with the controverts concerning their originj,. that I was 
ffcruck with the African appearance of-their hair, and features; and conceived them to have been the 
work, of Sesostbus, as X had imbibed the vulgar idea, that they were not the idols of the Brahmens . 
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fore a diftin&ion of profeffmns in the citizens of a date would appear 
Arrange : and I am apt to think, that the vita midtipartita of Pliny more re- 
fembles the dividon o£ ranks and profeffions- among the Burma* , or in mo- 
dern 'Europe , than it does the call of the Brahmens , The paffage I allude to 
is, “ Namque vita mitiorihus popul’s Indorum multipartita degitur. Alii tellur em 
«* exercent, militiam alii capejfuni , merces alia juas evebuni , refpublicas ’optimi di~ 
ts tijjimi temper ant, judicid reddunt, regtbns ojfident* Qniutum genus celebrates 
'*.# illic, et props in refighnem , verfce fapientijs deed turn, volant aria femper movie 
ec vitam, accenfi prius rogo, jink*, Umim fuper hose < ji Jemiferum, a c plenum 
u labor is immenfi , et quo fupra dill a coniineniur , venandi elephant es domandiquSy 
e< Us araht, iis invehuntur , bcec maxims mvtre peciiaria : iis militant dimkant - 
At que pro fmibus ” It is to be obfervdd, that this defcription neither a- 
grees well with the prefent diviflons of the different cads, nor does it. call 
the learned Brahmens ; on the contrary, Pliny fpeaks of the Brae binaries* 
not as a clafs or order in feciety, but as a* nation, or as a name common to 
many nations. He mentions, that Se neca ‘had attempted to procure the 
names of all the people inhabiting India, and had' actually heard of one 
hundred and eighteen nations. The mod conliderahle of thefe he after- 
wards enumerates : .** Gentes , quas memorare non pigeat, Ifmari, Cq/yri, Izgi, 
if et per jug a Chi/iotofagi, mult arum que gentium cognomen Brachmancs quorum 
u Maccoca linga, jflumina Pumas et Cairns ( quod in Gangem injluit ) ambo 
w navigabilia.% 3> This circumftance furprizes me, as the general recol- 
ledion of my reading induces me to believe, that the Brahmens, as a reli- 
gious fed, had been edabli died in India before the time of Alexander, 

* It is £0 he obferved, that this manner of ending life attributed to the learned of antient In- 
dia, .more refem Wes’ that in ufe among the priefts of Pegu (I.oubere’s Relation du Siam), than 
it does that recommended by the Brahmens, who according to Aeul Fazui,- ( dyesn dkbery) think 
it meritorious to terminate life by cutting .the throat at the confluence of the Ganges and 
or by expofpig themfelves to the alligators at the mouth of die holy -river. 

f Nat. Hifh L. 6, c« 19. % Nat. Bift. L. 6, c. 17. 
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From whofe expedition Pliny's knowledge of the northern parts of Hin« 
dujlan is chiefly derived. To thofe, who have an opportunity, I leave it 
to determine the time, when Brahmen came to be the name applied to the 
religious of India . With Pli ny it feems to be analogous to the Brahmens 
of Kafhup *, or perhaps the B'iamma of the R aha ns f. Mr. Harington 
has fuggefted to me iince I wrote the above pa flags, that all the countries 
in which Brahma was worfhipped might be called Brahmenical, an- opi- 
nion, which I think not improbable. If it be juft, it will fhow the pro- 
grefs made by the Brahmens in India in the fourth century before the birth 
of Christ.* - 

“ XLII. It- being admitted, that all mankind are the offspring pf the 

“ fame flock, namely of the Biamma , who defcended from the abodes of the 

** Rnpa } s certain Burma dofior afks, why there is not the fame language a- 

“ mong all nations ; and whence arifes that variety of manners, religions, 

** complexions, and Features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants of this 

“ earth? This fame doftor thinks he anfwers this qtie-ftibn by faying, that 

“ the ftrft inhabitants of the . world,- after having greatly ' multiplied by 

•* marriage, were forced to emigrate into various parts of the earth; and 

“ as in thefe the climate, air, water, natural productions, and tempera- 

“ tore, are extremely different, fuch circumftances could not have 

w ‘failed to produce an effect ou the manners, religion , 0 and appear- 

“ ance, of thofe who were .under their influence. For if in one 
. 1 • 

“ kingdom the inhabitants vary in ftature and colour, how much more 
** evident mu’ft this .difference be amongft the inhabitants of remote 
“ countries ? And as children defcended from the fame parents are called 
“ by different names j fo of the defendants of the Buitrms, fume are call* 

* .Page 164 of this volume, f Pages 245 U 24 5 d this* volume. 
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ed Burma*, fome Quffays , fome Peguefe , and fome Siammcfe . He alfo 
« e alleges, that according to a perfon’s lot of good or evil deeds, he is bom 
’ 4 * -either a Burma, or a Simnwefe,. or ;& European. It fometimes alfo hap- 
18 pens, that he, who was at firft born of an ignoble family, lhall after- 
awards be born of an illuftrious race: but this not from his original lot 
*' of nativity, but from fome accidental good works.. For diverfity of 
“ najnes the fame author thus accounts. .'It -may fo happen, fays he, that 
•‘‘ the fame perfon, according to -the different actions hemay have perform- 
te ed, may be considered in different points^, of view, and thus obtain 
•“ different appellations : and this he confirms by the example of God am a, 

• ■ ** who according to his various attributes and excellencies is called by va- 
*<*. rioas names.” 


it The fame author inquires, by what power and caufe the Various 
45 .kinds of t$ees . and herbs have appeared in the world ? He firppofes 
“them to have arifen from, the feeds of the antecedent world contained 
“ in thaf rain, by which tjhe new earth was reproduced. The fame 
44 however he does not venture to affirm of the mines of gold, filver, 
“ and precious hones, which he alleges have not from the beginning ex- 
e * Ifted in tjbe world, but have originated from the virtues of good men. 
•“ Thus when juft and upright princes reign on earth, and when many men 
“ .are celebrated for fan&ity and virtue, then the tree Padeza appears j from 
“ the heavens !hower,s of gold and precious ftones defeend j in the bowels 
41 of the earth many mines of gold and fi-lver are difeovered, the fea alfo 
“ throws up on ‘ it s Chores 'Various kinds of riches, and whatever is fovrn 
M .comes to perfection. On the contrary, when unjuft kings have reigned, 
u P* wb.en men have negle&ed the laws, not only have new riches remained 
* % tmdifxrovered, but all the old wealth has difappeared j the mines of gold 
M and. filver have been exhaufted, and the fruits of the earth have become of 
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is fuctf a*- noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind misfortune, difeafe, 
<s and f peftilence.” 

Such are the general do&rines of the fed of Bouddiia, as extra&ed 
from, the writings of the Rattans by Sangexmano ; docirines, which 
although intended to lead mankind to the performance of good works,, 
ate involved m the moft puerile and abfurd fables. 

The religion of the Burmas is lingular, as exhibiting a nation confider* 
ably advanced from the rudenefs of fa v age nature* and in all the actions of 
life much under the influence of religious opinions,, and yet ignorant of 
a fupreme Being, the creator and preferver of the univerfe* The fyilem 
of morals however recommended by thefe fables is perhaps as good, as 
that held forth by any of the religious doQrines prevailing among man- 
kind. . The motives alfo, by which thefe fables excite to good works, 
unite the temporal nature of the Jezvifh Yxw , to the future expectations 
of the Chriftkn difpenfation : while having adapted the nature of the re- 
wards* and punifhments to the conception of our prefent faculties, they 
have all the power of the Mottamedan parad'ife ; and having proportioned 
thefe punifhments and rewards to the extent of virtue or vice, they 
poflefs the juftice of the Roman purgatory, but Without giving to priefls 
the dangerous power of curtailing its duration. Boudpha, has no* 
doubt given to the beftowing alms on the clergy a coufplciiDiis place 
among the virtues : but his clergy for fupport are entirely dependant on 
thefe alms 5 as they have not ventured to propofe any ibated, kfling, or 
accumulating property, being annexed to t-heir order j nor have they 
%#umed to themfelves any rank or power in the management of fecular 
affairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour virtue to the rank of an im- 
portant duty, and the merit, which wc fhall find given to the ceremony 
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of pouring forth water on certain occafions, there is perhaps no conficler- 
able objeflion to any of the morality recommended by Godama, unlefs 
it be his confide ring it criminal to put any animal to death fer the ufe of 
man* ; and his reprefentrng. celibacy as a kind of virtue, or at leall as, a 
more perfedl: Rate than marriage : an idea, though common to fome of 
the authors of prevailing religions, yet certainly produflive of much 
mifery, and of the word: . confequences. It mull: however be confefifed, 
that the pradice of morality among the Burmas is by no means fo correct, 
as might be perhaps expe&ed among a people, .whole religious opinions have 
fuch an apparent tendency to virtue. In particular an aim oft total want of 
veracity, and a moft infatiable cruelty in their wars, and punishments, are 
obferv-able among them on the Righted acquaintance. 

Having now considered in a general manner the religion and fcierice of 
the Bur mas, I rauft defeend fomewha.t more to particulars : and in giving 
an account of their faith, 1 cannot follow a bet nr guide, than the treat ife 
of the Zaradq. It will give the reader not only a faithful abridgement 
of the r iigious doctrine of th z Rabans y but will alfo ftiow him the pro- 
grefs made by the, beft informed pr lefts of the country in the ait of com** 
polition and inftrudlion. 

But as a preface to this treatife I muft there infer* fome obfervaaons on 
the hiftory and name of the god. 

The author of the Jlphabetum c Iibe£anum f fuppofed Bouddiia 'to have 

been the fame with the Jesus of the Manlchceans ; and father Paulinus, 

in. his triumph over this abfurdity, denies tha,t any fuch perfon ever exifted* 

* ,1 worfhippers of Godama do not look on any animal food as unclean j it is only th$ 
depriving it of life,- which they regard as criminal. Accordingly they eat all •manner of carrion® 
snany, difg.ufting reptiles ^re their favourite food. * ’ 
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Hritirely negleding the authority of the numerous fed of Bouddha, who 
all fiippofe him to have really lived, and to have been an Indian 
prince, the learned Carmelite from fome coincident attributes believes 
Bouddha and Hermes to have been the fame. He fuppofes them, 
ias well as all t|ie other god's of the Greeh and Brahmens , not to 
have been real beirtg^/ but perfonifications of the elements and hea- 
venly bodies. In applying this fuppofmon to BoudOha, as worfhipped 
by the RahanSy he quite overlooks the ©ffential difference of their making 
•God am a an only God, and that the dodrine of perfonification neceflarily 
implies polytheifm, a fyftem of belief held in abhorrence by thefe priefts-. 
i think it a more probable opinion, when the Brahmens introduced theit 
•dodrine into Hindufian , that they could not venture t© deny the divinity of 
Ihe god of the country? but on comparing his attributes with thofe of 
their different gods, that they alleged him to be the fame with their Tot ii j 
sand by adopting him and his titles into the lift of their deities, and many 
of the prejudices of his followers into their capacious fyftem, they greatly 
facilitated the progrefs of their dodrine. ft is true, that the various ac- 
counts of God am a, faid to be given in the legends of the different nations 
following his religion, agree ffo little together, that they can hardly be 
made matter of hiftorical evidence, But many of thefe differences may 
have arifen from the miftakes of travellers, and it is only by procuring 
faithful tranflations of the different legends, that we can be enabled to de- 
termine what credit is due to their contents. In the mean time I rnuft fay, 
that I know of no plaufible reafonfor bdieving, that Go d a m a did notex- 
ift, and was not an Indian prince, as his followers univerfally allege. The 
father although a catholick,feems to found his obje&ion on the fuppofition, 
that mankind could never be To abfurd as for any length of time to war- 
Hup a man.* But the whole difficulty of Paulinus is removed by the 


* Mus. Borg, page 37, 
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dodtrine of God am a. ■ His followers are {IricHy fpeaking a the ills, as they 
fuppofe everything to arife from fate : and their gods are merely men,, 
who by their virtue, acquire fupreme happinefs, and by their wifdom be- 
come entitled to impofe a law on all living beings. If the Bouddha of 
the Kalians were merely the genius of the planet Mercury, as Paulin 
fo violently urges, * why do his followers place his abode or palace in the 
lowed habitation of Nat, among beings equally liable with mankind 
to old age, mi fery, change, and gravity? That the Egyptian religion wa$ 
allegorical, I think, the learned father, with many, qther writers, have rertv- 
dered extremely probable,* and confequently I thinks that the dodlrinc of 
the Brahmens has in a confiderable meafure the fame fource : but I fee no 
reafon from jthence to fuppofe, that Bouddha, Rama, Kishen, and o- 
thergods of India may not have exided as i for,, I have already dated 
it as probable, when the Brahmens arrived ; in India, that they adapted their 
own religious doctrine to the heixjes and ; fabulous hidqry .of the couptry,. 
Neither do I think it altogether impoflible, that even in Egypt the priefU, 
who at firft introduced the wojlhip of the elements and heavenly bodies, 
afterwards applied to thefe deities the names of fuch perfons, as were mod 
celebrated among their countrymen j; and intermingling ‘the legendary, tales 
concerning thefe perfonages with their own Tnyftical philofpphy, produce^ 
that abfurd mafs of theqlqgy,-by .which a .great part of mankind have been 
fo long fubjuga ted. , ; . . • 



Different learned men have fupp ( ofed,BoyDDHA to have been the fame 
with Noah, Moses, or Sipi-ioas thirty-fifth king of j^y /)/ j but.as I have 
not at p re fen t accefs to the works of Hue j, Yossxus, or Tourmot^t, I do 
not know,; on what reafons fuch fuppofitiqns have been formed. Sir W* 
Jones fuppofe d Bouddha to have been the fa vsit with SESAC.,or Seso#- 
* Mas* Borg , page 6g> 
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tris king of 'Egypt , Who by cooqueft fpread a new fyftenr of religion 
“ anf pbilofophy from the Me to the Ganges about 1,000 years before 
“ Christ'".” The affinity of the religion of Egypt with the prefent fup- 
portion of Hindufpan, and. the. fatal refemblance of the words Sesac and . 
Sakya one of the names of Godama, feem to have given rife to this fup~ 
pofition. In my opinion, however, no two religions can be well more dif- 
ferent, than that of the- Egyptian poly theift, and that of the Burma •Unitari- 
an. Sesac or Sesostris is indeed placed by antiquarians at the time, to 
which the learned judge alludes*; but I fhall hereafter have occafion to 
fliow, that, according to. the moff probable, accounts, the origin of the reli- 
gion of Goo a ma ought to be referred to a much later periodf . That the 
religion of the Brahmens was introduced from Egypt , I have already men- 
tioned as an opinion highly prohablej 1 but I fufped, that. this happened 
by no means fo early as the time of Sesostris, whofe objed in his milita- 
ry expeditions appears rather to have been plunder, and the capture of 
Haves,' than the propagation of religion or philofophy. The profecution 
of the. Egyptian priefts by Cambyses is a more likely period for any very 7 
extehfivc emigration into India; at the fame time it is not improbable, that.' 
the Egyptians, who before this traded to India, had previoufly communicat- 
ed fome knowledge of their fcience: to the Hindus', 

It muft be obferved that the god# of whofe doftrine we are now going 
to give an explanation, has a great variety of names, which are apt to pro- 
duce much confufion. Godama or Kodama is the moil common appel- 
lation among his worihippers in* India beyond the Ganges, It fee ms alio to 
be common among the Hindus, and by Sir William Jones, copying I 
fuppofe from the Sanfcrit , is written Gotamaa.|| This name Paulin us 

~~~ * JJiatkk Refeat ches, II, 380. + See note + in pagers of -this volume. 

% See page. 14S of this volume* 1 ! Itpatlik ftefearches, IV, 1 70* 
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informs us may be written God am a or Gaudama, and literally figmfov 
cow-herd, but metaphorically king It has however been mentioned to* 
me* on the authority of a pundit belonging to our fupreme native courtr 
in Bengal that the meaning of Godama is eminently wife, a fage*. 
Sqmona., the name prefixed to> this, appellation by M-. Db La Louse re,. 
frgnifies that- he-had adopted the d refs of a- Rahim, as I* was- informed by 
Mue-daung- Sett agio, an intelligent Siammefe painter at Amardpura j 
T he fame clrcumftance is implied by Bura-zayniMJ*, one of the molt conT- 
inon titles bellowed on hi-nvin the Burma empires for his images are- ab- 
raoll always in the d refs of a Rabun-, Many other appellations- are givero 
to God am Av from the- po Lures, in which he- is- reprefented in his various 
images,- Thus a famous image at Pougan isnamedA'N and-a, which fignh- 
£es.plenty, fromdts fuppofed .efficacy in producing, that, hlefliag* . 

Im* the Pali language-,- and" among the Cmgaltfe; a common -name for thi«- 
divinity is Bo udd ha. This Mr; CHAMB®Rs*writ©s BuDuou-f, Paulin<u& 
Budha£, and from thefe two authors I have colleBed the- following cor<* 
rupdons of that name. Budda ©r Butt?a of- B eaus ob»re and Bo* 
charx-JBods oixhz. Arabians iT&b-DV a- of B d ri$i$, Baurr^of G l e me n s Alext 
andrjn.us-, and Baouth-<o£ M* Gen-ti,#,-.. Thisnameis faid to he anappeL 
lation expreflive of wifdom||* I,can readily agree, with thefe twolearned men 9 
,that the Pout of- the- Si’dmmefe, Poot,|Pott; Pot#, Pot- of the -natives of:" 
fTbibet,, and the Bu ; t of the Cocbinchinefe. may alfo be corruptions of Boud^ 
Dha. The Siammefe painter tolcL rue, that the moil, common name for. 
Go dam iA among his countrymen, is Poutt.ee Sat,, which ..he interpreted 
into-. Buraloun, a. common, appellation among tire. Burmas. Among- 
fchefe-indeed Lvery rarely: heard BouD,DHA-ufed^ probably, becaufe Bura- 

9,1 ^ us '' P £t g^ 8v t 1 r! ft.u kk Rcfearches, I, 142. %• Paulinus Mus. Borg;- page 71. 

1 . St.bfh£ns s tr-anflfttioAof Faria y, Sousa, Ilypags 45 chap, 1 9, pan 26,. 
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EOtm- has the fame meaning'. Mr. Chambers, following M. Gentil*. 
and followed by PaulinuS', conceives the Fo or Fohi of the CLiutfe to 
be alfo a* corruption ofBouDDHA. The etymology is here fo forced, thar 
1 do not think it merits great attention r yet I allow it to be ^probable opinio 
©n, although not completely eftablifhed, that? Fo and Bouddha are the fame 
god*. The derivation of Ta autos, Toth, or Tout bp, the Egyptiin name 
for Hermes, from the fame word B*oudd , h A*f- feerns- to me perfectly fan- 
ciful: and 1 'muft entirely diffent even from the rational Mr. Gh amber sj. 
when he fuppofes BbuoDHA to be the- fame with' the Woden of the Scan *■ 
dinavians . No two religions furely cam be more totally different j nor cast 
F conceive* it to be a fufhcient proof of a common origin, that the fame day 
©fthe week is called afterthe* two god& No circumflance indeed fee-ms* 
fro • have occafioned' more- miflakes among- the antiquarians, than from? one 
©r .two coincident attributes to firppofe two divinities of different nations- 
lo be the fame : an error adopted by all the Greeks and Romans i whether- 
fronvrefped to their gods, or* from national vanity*,* 

A considerable degree of corifufioir is to be found in the various- ac- 
counts of the religion of the Chinefe , Grosier, the la teft author on the fub- 
jedb, with whom I* have met, feems by no means to have had good information*. 
Iknow well, thatfome of the Brahmenical gods are worfhipped in C^Whaving 
feen their images in that great temple' oppofite to Canton , which was the palace 
of the lafl : native prmces , of the Chinefe empire.* I . have lately feen fome ele- 
gant drawings of the Chinefe gods belonging 1 to the. Reverend Mr.- Brown, of 
Calcutta : and’ as -far as I can truft to my memory^ theyappear tabe veryex-aa: 
representations; Although the Chinefe have given to* thefe idols their own 4 
features,.. and, drefs,. with ne.w names, yet there can be no doubt of their being 
the fame with the gods of the Brahmens < Among them Y:ou-xo e-f at, tnc 

Fmhinm Borg' page 73* 
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god of wifdom, has a very ftrong refemblance tothe images of God am A, and 
perhaps the Chinefe embafladors, and their fuite, whom 1 faw at Amarapum 
worshipping the images of Bouddha, conceived the two deities to be the 
fame. When in the firft century of the Chrijiian sera the fuperftition of 'a 
Chinefe monarch had introduced into his dominions the religion of the Brahmens f , 
his fucceflors were too juft' to hinder their fubjeds from worfhipping what;, 
gods they thought proper; but they were too wife to admit the Brahmens as 
priefb, or to tolerate their intriguing fpirit, or their deteftable fyftem of go- 
vernment: a condudt entirely Similar to that wifely adopted towards the 
Jefuits by the late emperor Yong-tching. On the whole I am inclined to 
believe, that the religion moft commonly profelTed by the vulgar Chinefe has 
nearly the fame affinity to that of the Brahwtens, which the fed of quakers has 
to our eftabliilied church. It is true, that they have Bonzes or regular pried s v 
but thefe are neither Brahmens , nor are they acknowledged by the Rahans to be 
legitimate priefts of Bouddha. But the worfhip of thefe Brabmenical gods* 
as communicated to the Chinefe t is quite diftind from that of God am a* 
Whether the god Fo be one of thefe gods of the Brahmens , or whether he be 
Shah: a, or whether all the three.be diftind, I will not perfume, for want of 
jfufficient information, to after t but there is. a great probability, that a very 
confiderable fed among the Chinefe worftiip Godama under the name of 
Shaka, or as the Foriuguefe write it Xaca., 

The fed of Bojud.dba is ftid by fonaetO have been introduced into China 
in the year oEour sera 63*. Others allege, that this event did not happen till 
the year 519: and that the apoftle was a certain Darm a, •• third fun. of an 
Ifldimi king, the twenty-eighth in defeent from, S h aka, or as. the Tbnlcb write 

* * FAriA y ‘Souza tranfl^td by StMENSp, Ik p. 4, C*'XVI.'iW. iR'.—Grosier’s general 
deferi utlon of C'blrn^ II, 2.15, • • * . , . 
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5Ja«a.* The name Sh aka. Sir William Jones wrote Sakya, and 
Paulinus Shakya. It fignifies, according to that learned etymologift, the 
cunning, the god of good and bad fortune +. From China the religion of 
Shaica fee ms to have fpread t o Japan, Tonguin, Cochmchina , and the mod 
remote parts of Tart&ry* > 


It muff however be obferved, that the religion of Cockinchina , deferibed 
by Boiret X as that of But, That-dalna, Nhin-nhuc or Thica 
Mauni-phut, and alleged to have been introduced from Cuylrn in tint . 
reign of the Ckinefe emperor Minh-Le,. feems to differ in many dfentia'l 
eircumflances from the do&rine of the Banna Rakans. The Cochiriehinefe 
are alleged to fuppofe, that But treated the heavens, the earth, arid indeed 
jbe whole univerfe : and from Boiret’s mentioning that they addfe BuT 
as the principal deity, we may: infer, that they allow of other gods. The 
prieffs of the Cochinchinefe are alleged to be pretenders to the arts of ma« 
gic enchantment and necromancy, land to implore the divinity to affiff 
them in ditch deceptions* In - tfaeffe circumdances the worfhipof Burin 
Cochhvcbina differs from that of BounDH A in Ava ; and Ifufped, that 
there, as well as in China, the prevailing' vulgar religion is the worfhip of 
|he gods of. the BrahmemAtzzd. frordjhe doctrine of-caffj.and that Bouo* 
oh a is with them the favourite god* as different members of the Egyptian 
theocracy in different places met with Very different degrees bf* tefpedb 
"Still however the accounts I* have feen of the vulgar religion in thefe Cafleni 
-regions are very unfatisfa&ory 3 arid the* hints given us by Alexander- of 
-Modes, \\ concerning the- db&rineof Thigca in tonkin and Qochinchinai 


-j . . * Kjemffosr. Amton . Exot.: 6d8, as quoted in Harris’s voyages, V543S 
■ y Muf, Borg , pag. 8p. , ’ % P.A;ULINUS Mus, Borg * page 89 ci fe<g 
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bear a much Wronger refemblance to the worOiip of the Rabdns , than the 
accounts of Boi RET. 

Th&se various names applied, to the god, of whom I am treating, are 
all appellatives expreffing his various attributes, as we ufe the terms, aU 
mighty, the mofl high, and other fimilar phrafes, to denote the creator of 
the univerfe. Many other appellations of Bouddha may be feen in 
Paulinus, who copies them from'the Amq>rajinha , a work of the Hindus ; 
but as I. do not know, that thefe tides are ever bellowed on God ama 
rthpfe who worfhip him as the only god, I Ihall forbear to enumerate them. 

The name by which this divinity was called on earth, was probably 
Dher.ma or Dharma rajah; although it mufl be obferved, that among 
the Hindus it has never been cuflomary to call any prince by his proper 
name. Thi^cuflom has been communicated to the Burmas with fuck 
flren.gth, that it is almoft impoffible to learn the name of any prince du- 
ring his ireigm His titles only can lawfully be mentioned ; and the law 
is enforced with fuch rigour* that Burmas even in Calcutta fhudder when 
requeued to mention the dreadful name; nor am I fatisfied, that either 
Captain Syhes, or I, could ever procure the real name of the reigning 
monarch. Dherma raja fignifies, according to Paulinus, the virtuous 
or beneficient king,* arid may be only a title bellowed on that prince, 
W;hqfe,r$al name, as his reign ftill continues, it may not be lawful to men- 
tion,. This etymologifl alfo alleges, that the name Hermes mufl be de« 
ar i ve d fro qi ■ th tSa njcnt word Dherma* fignifying virtue or beneficence ; al- 
though interpreter was imagined to be the meaning of this word by the 
Greeks , the father probably would fay, owing to their ignorance of 
$hc SamfcrdcLm i as he has chofen to name the language of the Hindus . His 

Mu s * Borg , page 
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opinion however is fupp or ted with ingenuity $ and the word Turn, which 
Winckelmann luckily found upon two old pots in Italy t is by.no means 
a weak fupport to an etymological reafoner. Having thus endeavoured to 
colled the various appellations bellowed on the god of the Bur mas, 1 proceed 
with the tranflation of 


A SHORT? VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF GOD AM A *. 

" A catholick bifhop, reading at Ava fometime ago, afked the chief' 
“ Rabun t called Zarado bur a, to give him fome Ihort treatife, which would 
explain the heads of the law taught by God-ama- The Zarado- wil- 
4< ling to fatisfy the bifhop, wrote for his ufe the following treatife : 


44 The gods who have appeared in this prefent world, and who have ob~ 
u tained the perfed flate Nieban , are fours Chauchasam, Gonagqm* 
u Gaspa, and Godama* 


** ^ Of which of thefe gods ought the law at prefent to be followed? 

41 A \ Of the god Godama. ' . 

44 % Where is the god Godama ? 

44 A. GoDama, at the age of thirty-five years having attained divinity r 
“ preached his law for forty- five years, and brought falvation to all living 
44 beings. At eighty years of age he obtained Nieban, and this happened 
“ 2362 years ago.i Then Godama laid, after I fhall have departed 

* I have little doubt, but that the author of this treatife was the feme Zarado who wrote 
the Compendium legis Bar manor am, of which Paulinus gives us aa account. The treatife how- 
ever tranflated by Sangermano does not contain feveral of the circumffances, laid to be men- 
tioned in that of the mufeum. of the liberal and learned cardinal Borgia. 

f I am not certain, whether the original means, that Godama died 236a years before the 
period, at which- the bi {hop received the book from the Zarado j or whether in tranflating ; it, 
father Sangermano reduced the time to the year 1795, which I faw him i 1 believe the latter 
to be the cafe, although the difference will not be great, as the bifhop died at Ava a few years ago. 
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« from this 'earth, I will preferve m'y kw and difciples for fire thou&nd 
' “ years: and he' commanded that his images and relics fho aid he worfliip- 
* 4 ped, which has : accordingly been e ver fmce done-. 

*< £>. In faying that God am a obtained Nieban, what is understood by that 
<s word ? 

<« A. When a perfon is no longer fubjedt ' to any of the following nsiferies, 
namely, to weight, old age, difeafe, and death, then he is laid to have 
41 obtained Nieban No thing, no place, can give ‘us an adequate idea of 
Nieban: we can only fay, that to be free from the four abovemeiitioned 
** miferies-, -and to obtain falvation, is Nieban. In the fame manner, ac 
u when -any perfon labouring under a fevers difeafe recovers ‘by the afif- 
“ tance of medicine, we fay he has obtained health: but if any perfon 
r< wifhes to 'know the manner, or caufe of his thus obtaining health, it 
*« can ©rdy fee anhveted, that to be : reilored to health %ni£es no more 
“ than to be recovered from difeafe. In the ,feme manner only can 
u fpeak of Nieban, and after this manner God am A taught. 


Much realbning of Sir William Jon^s, on the age, in which Bouddha lived, may be feen 
in the Aftathk Refearches (II, page 121, and the following). It would appear by this, that the 
Brahmens differ fome thoufands of years in their accounts 'of 'the time of his appearance. From 
the immehfe variations of time In the chronology of the Brahmens no cm rationally be put in. 
their account. The opinion of the Chinefe ftates'SHAKA to have lived 1028 years before Christ: 
but as this opinion can only be founded on the authority of the Indians, who introduced 'the wor- 
ship of Bouddha into proves nohnore than -the Indian ideas at the time : other-wife it 

would dcferve much credit. Gjeqrgi from the writings^ Thibet reduces the sera of Bouddha to 
the year 959 before Christ. If I aria right in ‘my conjedhire, the Zar ado’s 2362 Burma years, 
equal to .nearly 2341 of the Julian reckoning, would '"place the death of God am a 546 -years 
before Christ. The Siammefi , whofe Vulgar sera commences with the death oCGodama, 
make that event to have happened in the year 544, ( Relation du Rayaume ; de Siam par 
M. bje laXou'bere, II, 160,) within tWo' years of the ZARADoVeftimate. Th vG&ngalefe, accord? 
ing to Mr. Harington, make the ‘seta Of’ G'6'dama*s death 542 y Oafs -before ^Christ. Pau~ 
fiMOs calcufating -from' die date-given ' in the 'Rargiah manuicript reduces the Siammefe period 
_ fowr years, and in all futh f differences 'of - opinion, the fafeft.to follow is the lateft date, as mo# 

' likely to approach tire truth/ ' ' • - . 
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' u ■% Is. net Godama the only true god on the face of this earth? ■ . , 

tK A* Godama is the only true and pure god, who knows the four laws 
“ called Sizza, and who can bsfiow Me fan* In the fame manner as on 
* ¥ the deftmdtion of a kingdom many arife? who afpire to the throne, and 
4< who a flume the royal infiginaj fo when the time fixed for the duration 
* e of the law preceding Godama had expired, and it had been prophefi- 
u ed for a thoufand years, that a new god was about to appear, fix men 
<s before the coming of Godama pretended? that they were gods? and 
tc each of them was followed by five hundred difciples. 

*< Did thofe falfe gods preach no do&rine ? 

“ A. They did preach : but that, which they taught?- was falfe, 

^ What did they teach ? 

A . One taught, that the caufc of all the good and evil, which happen. 
“ in the world, of poverty and wealth, of nobility and want of rank? was 
“ a certain fuperiour Nat of the woods, who on this account ought to be 
*“ worfhipped by mankind, 

#e A fecond taught, that after death men were by no means changed into 
“ animals^ and that animals on being flam were not changed into men ; 

but that after .death men were always born men, and animals born 
** animals*. 

** A third denied the proper Nieban , and alerted, that all living beings had 
u their beginning in their mother s womb, and would have their end in 
« death : and . that there is no other Nieban , but this deaths 

* This was probably the do&rine adopted by the Burma s before they were coaverted to the 
religion of Bouddha: for it .is yet retained by the Karayn> a rude tribe ftiil occupying many of 
• the woods in the Pegu and Burma kingdoms.* 

,f Grosier in his account of the Chine/e religion, (II, 212,) has either confounded this 
"heretical Nub an with the true do$rme of the Rabins^ or elfe the religion he has deferibed as 
that of Fo, muff be different from that of Godama. In that work alfo many deteftablc practices 
are aferibed to the Chintfe Bonzes^ which, fo far as I could learn, were entirely unknown to the 
Rubins : and- alfo many foolifh and grofs fuperftitions, and penances, which they never pra&iccr 
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** A fourth taught, that all living things neither had a beginning, nor would 
t( have an end : and that every thing which happens arifes from a fortul-* 
»* tous and blind fate. He denied the lot of good and evil deeds, which, 
according to the law of God am a, is the efficient caufe of all the good 
<s and evil that happen to living beings. 

« The fifth taught, that Nieban confifis in nothing more than the life of 
«« certain AW and Biamma who live for the whole duration of a world* 
« J-Ie aflerted, that the chief good works are to honour our parents, to 
41 endure the heat of the fun or of the fire, and to fupport hunger; that 


“ there is no crime in killing animals. He faid, that fuch as performed 
<* thefe good works, would be rewarded in a future life ; and that, fuch as 
“ did the contrary, would be punifhed. 


The lafi: taught, that there exifted a beii|r, who had created the world, 
i( and all things which are therein, and that this being only is worthy to 
** be adoredf . : 



* Here the Zarado probably alludes to Devadat, as the Rahans call Jesus Christ. The 
Siamtneje painter before mentioned told me, that Devadat, or as he pronounced it Tevedat, 
was the god of the Pye-gye^ or of Britain and he conceived, that jt is he, who by oppofing the 
good intentions of Godama, produces all the evil in the world. I atn inclined to believe, that 


the legend of Tevedat, of which M, Loubere has given us a tranflaiion, has been 'compofed 
fiixc the arrival of the Portuguefe in India, in order to prevent the propagation of their religion, 
fo Well adapted by its fplendour and myfteries to gain the belief of an ignorant people. Some 
antiquarians have thought, that much light may be thrown on the hiftory of JBinduJian by the 
legends of the gods, as delivered by the Brahmens', but much caution would be neceffary, even, 
wnen for fuch a purpofe we made ufe of the lefs miraculous legends of the Burma heroes, who 
are the fame with the gods of the Brahmens : for it is reafonably to be fufpefited, when they want 
to ierve any particular purpofe, that both Rahans and Brahmens bring out occafionally either a new 
legend, or an addition to an old one. In fo doing, the Brahmens are indeed perfectly fafe j for if 
ever there were any hidorfoal writings among the Hindus , they have long fmee been deftroyed. The 
arguments of Pauijnus [Mux. Brag . pag, 121 et feq.) on this fubjedfc deferve much attention, 
although to many he will appear to have pufhed his conclufions farther than, his arguments will 
.Vfarrant ■ It Is to be regreted, that the vigilant zeal of the father fhould have induced him to for- 
S t ) l the civility due to adverfarics, and to be uncandid in attributing impr per motives to thof% 
ffe? differ from him in opinion. ’ ' ‘ ' 
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** Now all thefe falfe gods or deitti taught fuch things, not becaufe they 
t( believed them to be true; but in order to anfwer que (lions, which had 
“ been propofed to them, they faid whatever at the time came into their 
u minds. 

When the true god Godama appeared, did not the falfe gods re* 
nounce their doctrines ? 

a* A* Some of them did ; but others Hill continue obdurate : and with all 
“ thefe Godama fought in the kingdom Saulti near the tree Manfhs 
4 * what greater miracle can be performed *? 

99 In this conflidl who gained the fuperiority ? 

99 A . Godama did; on which account the ringleader of the falfe gods 
was fo afhaqaed, that tying a ppt about his neck* he threw himfeif 
99 into a river, and was drowned. 

ft £>• The mailer being' dead, did his followers renounce his do&rine? 

* s A* Some of tlien renounced his dodtrine: bpt others did not. It is eafy 
99 with your nails, or with Megnapf, to take a thorn out of ^your feet or 
hands ; but it is very difficult to pluck forth from the minds of men 
the doflrines of falfe gods. 

,V ^ Cannot this be done by any means ? 

n A . The warnings of juft men like the Megnap, can only effeeft it* 
u What are the warnings and dodlrines of thefe juft mcni? 

A, In the firft place, whoeyer kills animals, or commits the other wicked 
99 actions,, which are contrary to the five commandments, is liable to 

* This conflict of Godama with Dev ad at, and the other deitti, Paulikus imagines to 
he the fame with the do&rine of the Magi concerning Ormuzed and Amman 1 us [Muu 
jBi ? rs, png. 51); which appears to me to be nearly as improbable, as the opinion of the U'dhms 
concerning the identity of Jesus Christ and Dev ad at. In the Titans of the Grecians , the 
father alfo difeovtrs this do&rjne of the Magi. However thefe fame Titans, with perhaps as 
much probability, are alleged by Governor Pownex. to have been a herd of lavages from, the north 
under' the command of their Hetman BriateUs . 

f The inifryment with wi idi the Burmas pluck their beards. 
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“ the lot of evil deeds : but whoever bellows alms.* ptadifes the ten 
u yjxtues, and adores god and the Rahani s will obtain the lot of good 
u deeds. In the fecond place, in the fame manner as the Ihadow and 
** body are infeparable, fo during all the fucceffive deflrufilions of future 
worlds, thefe lots of good and evil infeparably follow all living beings, 
0 and are the fuffkient caufes of all the good and evil, by which thefe 
ie beings are effected : from thefe lots beings are bora noble, or ignoble ; 
** from them men pafs into animals, or into Nat. This- is the dodrinc 
** revealed by God am a, and it is called the dodrine of Samm adkitti. 
* This dodrine is the great Megnap t or nail, which completely plucks 
** forth from the minds of men the thorns of the deitth O ye mailers 
** and wife men of all nations, Armenians , Englijh , French , and Dutch , 

8 8 proclaim it to all living beings! 

** Did thefe fix falfe gods, who taught that it is good to honour our pa- 
u rents and teachers, to ; fuffer heat, cold, and the like, receive no 
benefit by the performance of fuck anions ? 

** A. As whenahy one eats bitter fruit, which lie fuppofes to be fwcet, int 
** the ad of eating he does not find it fwcet, hut on the contrary bitter t 
u or as when any one drinks mortal poifon thinking it to be a valuable 
medicine, his fo thinking does not prevent his deaths fo it is with 
t( thefe fix deitti, who pretended to be gods and did not abjure their 
tfi dodrine; although they endured hunger, third, heat, and cold,. 
** thinking fuch to be good,, yet have they received no advantage, 
** but have palled -into the. infernal regions, where they fulfer ma- 
tij evils and tortures. Therefore, O ye teachers of the Englifi r 
“ Armenians , Dutch , and others, and ye the wife men of all nations, take 
** bled to 'the above example, and like lights' in a dark place teach others^ 
u who wander in the errors of the. deitti? f° that they may efcape from 
thefe, as from an in.hofpitable and defer t path, and arrive at the ample-. 
fet and firaight road of the true dodrine and faith* 
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u ^ What is the dodtrine, and law, which God am a delivered to be ob- 
“ ferved by all men? 

A. it confifts chiefly in obferving the five commandments, and ia ah** 
41 flaming from the ten fins. 

“ g>. What are the five commandments ? 

41 A, I, From'the meanefi infe& op to man, thou flialfc kill no animal whaU 
“ ever. II, Thou flialt not fleal. Ill, Thou ilialt not violate the wife,, 
“ or concubine of another. IV, Thou fiialt tell nothing falfe. V, Thou 
“ ilialt drink neither wine, nor anything that will intoxicate ; thou (halt 
“ not eat opium, nor other inebriating drug. Whoever keeps thefe five 
i% Commandments,* during all fuccefiive tranfmigrations, lhall .either be 
horn a nobleman, or Nat; and fhall not be liable to poverty, nor to 
* f ether misfortunes, and calamities,. 

What -are the ten fins! 

Thefe are called by the common appellation Duzzaraik, and are di« 
“ vided into three claifes. In the firfi clafs are comprehended the works, 
“ which are contrary to the commandments; namely, I, the killing of 
“ animals; II, theft; III, adultery. In the ficcond clafs are contained; 
** IV, fallhood; V, difeord; VI, harfh and indignant language; VII, 
« -idle and fuperlluous talk. To the third clafs belong, VIII, the co- 
“ ye ting of your neighbours goods; IX, envy, and the defire of your 
44 neighbours death, or misfortune ; X, the following of the dodrine of 
“ falfe. gods. He -who .abftains from thefe fins, is faid to obferve Sila: 

4 - and every one who obferves Sila in all fuccefiive tranfmigrations, will 
•“ continually increafe in virtue, till at length he will become worthy of 
** beholding a god, of hearing his great voice; and thus he will obtain 
“ Nkban , and be exempted from the four known miferies, namely weight, 
“ old age, difeafe, an'd death. We mull aifo believe, that Godama 
taught, -if ;we obferve his laws, we fhall fee the other gods, who are to 
ft arife after him. 
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(t ^ Befides thefc already mentioned, are there any other good works* 
“ which ought to be pra&ifed ? 

i% A* There are. One good work is called Dana; a fecond is called Bavana* 
** In what confifts Dana f 

lt A * Dana confifls in giving alms, particularly to the Rabun* 

(t In what confifls Bavana? 

u A. It confifls in thoughtfully pronouncing thefe three words Aneizza , 
u Doccha , and Anatta, By the word Aneizza is underflood, that he, 
“ who pronounces it, recolle&s, that by his particular fituation he is 
“ liable to viciffitudes : by the word Doccha is underhood, that by the 
** fame fituation he is liable to misfortune, and by the word Anatta, 
“ that it is not in his power to exempt himfelf from being liable to 
“ change and to misfortune. Whoever dies without having obferved 
<c the Sila, Dana, and Bavana, will certainly pafs into one of the in- 
“ fernal Hates, and will become a Jtftrea, a Friettd, or feme animaL 
c « Every one, who dies without the merit of fome good a&ion, performed 
during his life, maybe compared to him, who, without a ftore of 
tf provisions, travels through inhofpitable deferts : to him, who without 
“ arms, penetrates into a place abounding in robbers or wild beafls : to 
if him finally, who in a Fmall and leaky boat, attempts to pafs a vafl,> 
“ tempefluous, and whirling river. ' ' 

tt Moreover whoever, either priefl or layman, gives up himfelf to the fiver 
** carnal works, or to the pleafures received by the five fenfes, who does 
<# not obferve the five commandments, and who does not abfiain from 
** the ten fins called Duszaratk , is like a moth, which attracted by the 
*■ fbining of a candle, flutters round the light, till it perifhes in the 
** flame: or he is like a perfon, who, feeing a fpot of honey on a fword r 
** is unmindful of the edge, and in licking the honey cuts his tongue,, 
and dies i or he is like a bird, who eager for the bait does not per- 
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ceive the fpringe laid for it: or like a flag, who running after the fe- 
■ “ male, obferves not the arms nor the fn ares of the hunter. This peri 
“ fon not attending to future danger, but folicited by the five carnal 
“ delights, will either pafs to the infernal regions, or will tranfmigrate 
“ into an animal. By fuch fimilitudes did Godama teach. 

'Revolving the lb things in your minds, O ye Englifi t Dutch'} Armenians , 

* * f and others, adore Godama the true god, adore alfo his law, and His 
“ prieds; be , felicitous in giving -alms, in the obfervance of $ila> and in per- 
“ forming Bavaria . But a true -and ligitimate pried of God ama is not to 
“ be found except in this empire*, or in the ifland of Ceylon : and you, 
i “j.O bifhop, -have obtained a great lot, who have been thought worthy, 

; . **•* although born -in- one of * the fmall iOands depending bn Zabudiba , to 
“ come; hither, and ;tcr hear the, truth of the diyine law. This book, 
which. I now give you, is more edimable than gold and filver, than 
“ diamonds-and -precious (tones : -and I exort all Englij% Dutch , Arme - 
“ n:aiu t and others, faithfully to tranfcribe its contents, and diligently 
“ to act according.to the precepts-contained. 

"** The .title affirmed by the writer of the above tread fe was I Arutr 
“ Zara do, gre&Umafter of The. king -of -the nine provinces of the Shan, of 
the province o iiCuffay, oflthe three provinces of Giun Tun and Hah , of 
the .three provinces of Begu $ and of the (even provinces of Burma?: 
.** prince of the golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon; and 
A* alfo fupteme lord of the white .elephant, of the red elephant, of the 
** .black elephant, See. Scci 

.OF THE PRIESTHOOD, 

Tmes:r titles* of the chief pried of the country lead me to deferibe that 
.ordec-ofinen, fo intimately -conne&ed' with religion and learning. 

* &iamyw |hcja ftibje&to-fhe Mur men, 

M 
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Axe the prieffof God am-a are properly, what in ;a Roman catholic coun- 
try would be called ' regulars. There are no fecular or officiating priefts, 
Jhaving charge-of the worfhip of the lay part of the community. Thefe -priells 
by Europeans commonly called Ealapoins, and by Mohammedans Rauiins, 
are in the Bypma, language called Rabun, and in the Pali Thaynkd* This is 
the proper name, as in Europe fimilar priefts are called monks': but as in 
catholic countries the monks from refpe&are commonly addreffed by the title 
of father: fo among the Bur mas the Rahans are commonly fpoken toby the 
name poim-gye, which fignifies great virtue. 

Somona or Somana is alfo a title be flowed on -the priefts of Goda.ma, and 
Is like wile applied to the images ' of the divinity, when reprefented, as he 
commonly is in the prieftly habit. From this maroe the whole fe<ffc of 
have been by many called Samaritans., * name frequently mention- 
.ed by the antient writers., and faid to be, derived foam the Rmfcrfo Word 
§aman , figaifying gentlenefs or affability . The learned Paxj isemto fup- 
pofes the Samanians and Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by no means able to render probable. The accounts of the religion 
of the Samanians , as ex traded from the writings of the Rdbdns by SangeR- 
-MANO, the treatife of the Z.ab-ADO, and the book Kamfiim, in my opinion 
fhow the fwo feds to be effeutially different. The Magi, believed in two 
iprinciples, the one producing ali^hs good, to other alht-he evil in the world. 
The former they compared to light or fire, and'-worfhipping. the fun and fire, 
as emblematical of the beneficent principle: but they worjfhxpped.no images. 
They were much add ided to aftrology, and have even given their name to 
all pretenders to fupematural powers . 1 Rut the 'Samanians confidcr every 
ttblhg ia? arifing from fate by .means of water, anddedk oh. their divinity as 
merely a great moral teacher. Devaoat they do not ;efteem a principle of 

5 fAUUNys. Muh Borg, pag. 18. 
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nature, but a wicked perfon now undergoing the puniftimenfc of his crimes $ 
and who has involved mankind in fin and misfortune by teaching a dodrine 
■contrary to that of Go d a m a . Indeed the little mention made of him in the 
cofmography, in the book Kammua and by the Z aradqj fhow that he is not 
fo elfential abeing imthe dodrineof Raham, as Arimanius was in that of the 
Magk Befrdes- the Rahans worfhxp images, and fo far from adoring fire, 
never kindle one, lead they ftiould deftroy the life of fome animal, ■ Magic 
and aftrology they alfo abhor, and deteft bloody facrifices. The Magi, on the 
contrary, facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believe,* that human 
■fieri (ices were common am eng* the followers of Zoroaster, and by them 
Introduced- iut©' the horrible rkfcs of a great' part of the ancient world. I 
therefore' conclude that the Mtigi’were a different fed from the Samaritans ; and 
3 doubt not , that* they were a fed -ofimudi greater antiquity. 

P a ul 1 n us alfo fuppofes the. reli gion of the Magi to be the fame with that 
of the- Brahmens y or of ancient Egypt ^ but in this too I think he is miftaken. 
The good' and bad> principles of the Magi, and their want of images, of 
the' perfbnification of the deities* and above all of -caff, are great differences; 
;Befides‘ the two • fy ft<erris‘ are confidered‘ as diftind by the antients, who fare* 
fy were the- heft judges. The religion of thtMagi, Paulinos, with great 
probability, -contend s j came from Pniia to Perjla in the reign of Gyrus, 
about 560 years before the birth of Christ, and from Petfia was afterwards 
difperfethoverthe weftern nations. j|‘ How then could the father fuppofe the 
dodrine -of ? the Magi to -he the parent * of the religion -of Egypt, a religion 
which had' fubfifted -there, and had been transferred to Greece , certainly ma- 
ny ages before the'. invafion -ofe Ccrnityfes’l 

* Plinii Natur. Hiftor. lib; 30. cap, 1. f Mus. Borg.pag. 18B, % Mus, Borg. page. *41. 

. L This i s con firmed by the opinion of Pliny (lib. 39, cap i,)> who thought, that magic was 
irft introduced into Europeby the army of Xerxes. 
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These Rahanr live together in convents or colleges, by them named 
Kiaung, which are by much the belt habitations in the empire. 1 hey are,, 
as far as I could judge, very decent in their lives, remarkably kind and 
hofpi table to ftrangers, the bed informed men in the country, and very highly 
refpedted by the inhabitants. Every college has a head named Zara, of which 
the literal meaning is reader 5 but the name may betranflated abbot, though 
by the Portuguese miffionaries thefe fuperiours of convents have been more, 
commonly fly led biChops. As every great perfonage builds a Kiaung, and pro- 
cures the R$ban, who is his fpirkual guide, to refide in it as fuperiour ; fo 
there comes to be a kind of diftin&ion in rank between the different Zaras t. 
thofe, who prefide over convents built by the powerful and rich,, having more 
fpacious colleges, and more Rabans under their authority in confequence of 
better accommodation, and greater means of fubflffence, are no doubt more 
refpefted, than thofe who at the head of Kiaungs built by perfons of lefs 
diftin&ion, In a particular manner is tefpe&ed the Zarado, or royal ab- 
bot, who may be likened to the king's confeffor. His apartments are very 
fuperb, his attendants very numerous : next to the king he is- the perfon, 
to whom the g reate ft external homage is paid : arid he is permitted to fleep 
under a Pyathap ,* a dignity not enjoyed by even the king’s eldeft fon, 
who already poffeffes one half of the imperial power. But although 
thefe heads of colleges have thus different degrees of dignity,, according to 
the rank of the perfon whofe fpiritual teachers, they are yet I underffood^ 
that every Zara managed the affairs, of his oWn college without any appeal 
to the fuperiour of the governor'^ 'convent, or eyen to the Zarado. What 
power the Zaras have over the Rabans, who live in their own ' convents, I 
do not know: but it is probably eonfiderable,- as they receive from thek 
inferiours great marks of fubmiffion and refpeft. 


* A kkd of glided fpire in feveral flages, and ending in an obelitk. 
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The refped given by the lay inhabitants to all Rahans is very great* The 
road on all occafions is yielded up to them ; they are almoft always ad- 
dreffed by the names of Poungye and Bura ; and in their convents they are 
permitted to ufe painting and gilding, things prohibited to every other fub~ 
jed : nay they are evert in fome cafes permitted to plafter the out fide roofs 
of their Kiaungs white, and white is the royal colour, the moft diftinguifh- 
ing of all royal infignia, and common only to god and the king. Although 
thepriefts are thus honoured, yet even the higheftof them retain thegreatefL 
limplicity in their manners. The drefs of the Zarado, when we had th<?‘ 
honour of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the proftrate multitude, 
by which he was furrounded. I was told alfo, that, when fome years ago 
he was at Rangoun, he ufed like other Rahans to perform his rounds bare- 
footed, and to receive from door to door the rice that was offered as alms. 
In this perhaps there was fomewhat more than humility : as wherever he 
went, the ftreets were covered with cloth, and the men were proftrated im- 
ploring his blefling ; while the women kept out of his way, as too imper- 
fed beings to be in the pre fence of a man fo weaned from the pleafures of 
the fenfes. Fie is however a perfon of mild and agreeable manners, and 
feerris well informed,* but with a confiderable affedation of meeknefs, and 
of contempt for worldly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of my ac- 
quaintance begging rice in the fame manner as the inferiours ,* and although 
he was an old infirm man, he had ventured out to a confiderable diftance* 
and that in rainy weather, 

I have already mentioned the charity of the Rahans , which is exerted 
Specially. towards ftrangers* confequently there is no country, where a 
Granger unacquainted with every one, and an outcaft, would be lefs likely 
to fuffer want,' than in the Burma empire : nor during my hay there did I 
fee one; common beggar. In the neighbourhood of convents, the plum 
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founders generally' build houfes for the accommodation of ftrangers and 
travellers. Thefe houfes are commonly very good defences againd the wea«r 
ther, 'nay many of them are very hand fame. Any per foil may there pafs 
the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly received by the Rabatis-, 
and of being by them jfupplied with provifions. Befides this virtue the > 
Rahans are. very humane, and in confluence have often, difputes with the- 
jnagidrates. It is a law, that no criminal can be executed within die gates 
.of a city: nor can he be put to death, fliould : a Raham touch him 
when, leading to, the place of execution. This, privilege the Rahatis* 
often exerts and although they nb doubt are fome times bribed thus to fave 
.arbad? man,. yeti I believe they much oftener interfere to prevent injudice. 
Another great virtueof the Rahans is toleration, From the difeourfe of the 
‘ 2 f -a & A no, it is, evident, that they with to make converts to the religion of 
and; that they think their religion intended to fave all men, who, 
are .willing toffielieve,:. but I never fa\v, nan heard- of any attempt by the; 
Rah&is. to- ufe^violence in this converfion ,* or to hinder any man from wor- 
iSijpping god,, in, whatever manner he thought proper: we every where faw 
tplerafced , the church , the mofque, and the pagoda •: and their priefts pub- 
licity permitted to ufe their peculiar dredes, and even to afliime in their 
.houfes thofe kinds of roofs, which, are appropriated to officers of con- 
fer, able? rank, Religious proceffions are publickly made by foreigners; 
apd many infidels are. admitted to hold puhlick offices, and places of fome 
didinflion.: nay fome of tliefe officers are allowed,*© prefide at games in di- 
luted in honour of religious feftivals, 

: as,I Gould .learn, the Rahans do not at; all officiate in the temples., 

. the*, parifh, prieds , ox fecular. clergy of: Ewop'e. Very few of them 
we®o prefect at apy of the religious ceremonies. o;r proceffions, that I faw s 
Aafft made at- th&con deration of a joimg.pridb Neither did 1 
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f'fee many of them, at the temples 'either on holy days, or at other times 
and' though tome of their convents are generally fituate'd in the neighbour- 
hood of the greater temples, yet that is by no means unrmfolly. the cafe s : 
nor did I ever fee any of them, who appeared to take charge of atemple., ofc: 
df the images belonging to it. their time frems to be -employed -in. .in*- 
ikudling^he youth in reading, •writing, and acquiring fuchiktiowladge, a&- 
the nation poffefles, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and :\kw'4 au ^ in folicit*- 
ing provisions for‘tlhemfelves, and for the needy. Their religious worfhip*. 
I believe, they al mo ft always perform within the walls of their own con* 
ventSrinall of them they have images, to which at the ufual times they 1, 
ehanHt their prayers; 


It is faid, that formerly there were convents of women, who entered into^ 
orders while young virgins, who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and 
all the rules of the Mahans, and who were dreffed in yellow. This has 
been abol idled, probably by the policy of the kings now governing in 
eaftern India , who think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to allure 
men into their fervice. And now a few old women only enter into a kind 
of orders, lhave -their heads, and affirm e a white drefs, Thefe at tend on the * 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of fervants to the Rdh&ns ; al- 
though they never hve within fhe waffs of their convents. The Pali' books 
however, containing the form ; of admitting women into the ficerdotd or- 
der, and the rules for their. conduct, are £1111 to be found in the libraries of 
the Rahmss 

In order to give a clear idea of the manner of life, and duties prescribed 
to the Mahans, I cannot do better than to infert a tranfl'ation of a Latin 
verfron .of the canonical' book called Kammuqt An elegant copy of the orw 
ginal Fait, was fent-hy the king to John Shore* The whole- £ fhaB 
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endeavour to explain by notes: and to thofe, who wifh to enter more 
int.o particulars, I would recommend M. pe la Loubere’s tranflatipn of 
the.maicims of fhe Talapoim* given us in his invaluable account of the 
Siammefe. '.kingdom. . If mutt be. obferved, that a tranflation of the 
KbijiTtiuct^ which is contained in the collection of Cardinal Borgia,.* 
feems to .differ m . fosftq particulars from that given, by father San- 
German©. In. the latter,’ no mention is made of fire and water be- 
ing the principles of all things, of the purifications of the Rdhans by -fire 
and water, -.of thefe priefts patting their time entirely abforbed in a, medita- 
tion of the fiipfeme being, or of the confetfion of fins on the days of the full 
and new moon. Father Pauli n us alleges the Bor gi art Kammua to contain 
all thefe circumttances : and I can only account for Inch a difference by fup- 
pofingy that they are not contained in the original work, but in the 
explanatory glottafy; •> which is faid to accompany the Borgian copy:., Ifie* 
•>er however heapd-of ; thefe doctrines prevailing among the Rabans,: nor is 
there any hint given of them in .the cofmographyof .San GERMAN o, o.r in 
thf trea.tife of the ^arado* 


• . TRANSLATION of KAMMUA- ZA > ar the book KAMMUA , 

** In. the ceremony of ordination before the Saheit'f is delivered to the can* 
6i didate, he mutt: approach his matter Upize ^' and fay three times, ‘Lord, 
“ are not you my matter Upize V He is then ordered to advance to the 

- * Paulinos Mus. 'Batg. • pag.’ 84. 

t The Sabeit is a round black covered veflfel generally made of lacquered bafket-work, and 
«ted by the priefts in their morning rounds to receive the aims of the charitable. 

. % At ordination lhe.re are aftifting a great number of Rabatis? and.the Upize is one of the eldeft 
preftnt, and tprefides in the aflembly. It would appear from the account of M. de laLoubere, 
ithat in ordination can only be performed 'by a particular kind of fuperiour named Saner at. 
Perhaps Bancrat and Upize may mean the fame rank; although I did not underftand, that among 
•the Burma s it was iiecefTary f >r the Uptick to be a Zara-, much lefs that there was any diftiirftton of 
jKsmk. aapuj- thefe fup^hour|, farther^than nrffat l^as:bqen already .mentioned. 
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«. Kmmazzr** ; and having approached near, he is thus interrogated 
Kmmuazara , “ O candidate is this your Saint ?” 

Candidate , “ Verily my lord it is.” 

Kam. “ O candidate is this your garment?” 

Cand. “ Verily jnylord it is.” 


.< Then (hall the Kammuazarahy. retire from this, and wait at the dif- 
: tance of twelve cubits. He (hall then read, addreffing himfelf to the af- 

. fembly of priefts. Let the aflembly of priefts hearken to nay words. The 

. pr erent candidate humbly afks from his Up* the facerdotal rank s an 
. furely this is now both a convenient time and place for wdinatton. n 
. the mean time I willadmonifh the candidate. You O candidate hearken 
, At this it is by no means allowed you to tell falfehoods, or to conceal the 
■« the truth. There are certain defers, which are contrary to the pne - 

- hood, and which prevent any perfon from being received mto thepneft y 
.. order : and as you are now before this affembly of Rdbdas to be mterroga- 

- ted concerning thefe defers, you muft anfwer truly, 

<« defcas are in you, and of what nature they are: what delefe you 
•« have not, and in what manner your are free from them. 

be filer,: but, leaf! you fhould be hindered by fear or frame bend own 
« your head. Now all thofe in the affembled council are about 

88 tern gate you, 

.. The. f.„e potato 

Prieft. “ O candidate arc any of the following ditealet on yon 
“ affllfted with the leprofy, or with any other foul diforder . 

Candidate. “ My lord I have no fuch diforder. _ 


The reader of the book Kammm* 

N a > 
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Priefl. ** Have not you the Scrophula, or fome kind of herpes 
Cand. My lord 1 have not any fuch difeafe. 

Priefl:. u Have you hot the Schirrhus,, cancer,, or itch £ 

Cand, “ My lord I have. not. ' . 

Priefl:. “ Are not you afflicted with the aflhma,. or cough ? 

Cand. “ My lord I am not, 

Priefl:. « Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour under thofe difeafes^ 
“ which proceed from a corrupted blood, or from the influence of giants*. 
“ Lamia , or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the woods and mountains-? 

Cand. I do not my lord. 

Priefl:. f * O candidate, are you a human being ? 

Cand. t£ I am a human being, my lord. 

Priefl:. “ Are you a male ?. 

Cand, <tf I am a male. 

Priefl. <e Are you a lawfully begotten fbtvH ■ •’ • 

Cand. <e I am a lawful fon. 1 

Priefl:. “ Are you not in debt?- 
Cand. ** I am not my lord. 

Priefl:. “ Are you not the dependant of fome offlcer If® 

Cand.. ** 1 am n^t my lord. i 

■TTf tT* !“U i 1 - i’ * ' 1 '* ** **' .". . " .y, , — r — wwtmrt i -" -r ? • r - yr ^’ . ^. y- ■< «»y t W - - - n ' ity » - 

* From thefe queftions it will' appear, haw anxious the Rahans are not to render the order of 
prieflhood difreputable, by admitting into their fraternity low people, or fucfiasd hare-JoatMbme 
difeafes. But there are alfo other reafons for the reftridUons here impeded. Celibacy would have- 
no merit in a perfon deprived of hi$ virility *. beiides impotence, although an involuntary mif~ - 
fortune, is almoft always viewed, with contempt. It would’ be injuffcice to admit perfons in debt,, 
or dependants, on great mens; for the creditors .could not afterwards recover their . debbby-TelKng. 
the Rah aft : and., all the dependants on the Burma nobles are, in their debt. But the, great objeft 
of thus confining the priefthood, to the higher ranks probably is>, that at the confefcratToft the pa- 
rents may be enabled- to give handforpe prefers ^ to, tip e, convent. Jnfadt the owfmatiqn of a ion- 
to the prtefthood generally cofts the family more, than his marriage, and fetting up in the world, 
would do : fifty or fixty Pe itb'tha of filver (From 210 to 260 lb* weight ) v is faid not to be uncomf 
mo.n ? . for a wealthy man- in. a provincial tw&to expend on fucfi;, occasions. 
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Prieft. “ Have your parents given you leave ? 

Cand. 46 They have my lord. 

Prieft. “ Have you compleated your twentieth year! 

Cand, 44 My lord I have compleated it.* 

Prieft. 44 Have you not in readinefs your fabeit and garments! 
Cand. “ They are ready my lord. 

Prieft. “ How are you called ? 

Cand. “ I am called Naka, that is to fay candidate. , 

Prieft. ^ What is the name of your mafter XJpize ? 

Cand, u My mafter is called JJfemiteimrit , or excellency. 



9 4 After thefe queftions the reader of Kmmua fhali again fay; moft 
'**’ virtuous lord and priefts here affembled, I befeech you to hear my words. 
<if This candidate humbly begs from his XJpize to be admitted into the 
44 facred order, and I have ‘already given him admonition. Now certainly 
94 a very convenient time for my lords has arrived : the candidate ought 
44 therefore to approach the aftethblyi and beg this order from them. The 
* c priefts fhali then fay c approach. The candidate ftiall approach, and 
“fay; I afle the order of priefthood from the Rah arts. My lords, if 
“ you have companion on me, fnatch me from the lay Bate, a ftate of fin 
44 and” error ; and : appoint me to' the faeerdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue and 
*•<- perfeBion, and three times ftiall the candidate pronounce thefe words* 

* This regulation is very commonly neglected. Rich men, who wifh to give their Tons a 
good education, generally make -them Rahatts about the age of twelve or fourteen years: and the 
youths continue in the college till they be twenty-four, or twenty-five. Being then fit for bu- 
fmefs they leave the convent, and marry: for it is in the power of a prieft to relinquifh his order, 
whenever he pleafes, and to return ’to the world: and this he does without incurring any cons- 
iderable fcandal. The poorer fort of people fend their hoys to the convents, where as menial fer- 
vantS' they attend ©n the Rabatty who aft's as their mafter ; inftr lifting them to read and write : 
and there are- very; few men in the country, who are not able to do both with facility, fewer 
women learn thefe acconiplifhments: but ftill there are many who do, and who are very well un- 
formed in fuch learning,, as the Burmas poffefs, . 

Nna 
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« Then (hall the Kammuazara fay: my virtuous lords here aflembled, at- 
41 tend to my words. This candidate has alked from his Vpize the facer- 
“ dotal rank : and he, who thus 'a(ks, is without any defedt or impedi- 
41 ment, and has prepared all neeeffaries*. The candidate alio in the name 
** of his Upizi bejfceches the a (Terribly, that they would fpeedtly make him 
“ a prieft. Is it convenient and expedient for the affembly in the name of 
M the Up he to confer on this perfon the order of priefthood ? To what- 
“ ever perfon this appears convenient,; let him be filent; but if the candi- 
M date to any one appear unworthy of the rank, let that perfon fpeak, The 
“ reader (hall thrice repeat thefe words, beginning with my virtuous lords,, 
4< 6cc. He then (hall proceed, and fay. Now fince none of the priefts. 
4 * fpeak, but all are. ft lent, it is, a fign, that it is proper for this candidate 
“ from a date of. imperfection and fin to pafs into the Rate of perfection,. 
**• from the fiats, of a layman into that of a prieft and it is a fign, that in 
,f the name of the Upize the affembly are. refolved to make this candidate, 
a. prieft. Therefore by the confent of the Ufizc , and oh all the aifem-v 
bly, diis perfon is hereby ordained a prieft,.. 


u The reader afterwards proceeds, and fays: The fathers ought ta 
^ mark under the {hade of what foot,, in what day, in what hour,. 
M in what feafon, whether, furnmer or winter, whether in the morn* 
h>g or evening,, this perfon has-been ordained a prieft. And.morc^ 
**' over the newly ordained prieft is to be admonifhed concerning the four 
u things, which priefts are. allowed to-do* and the four things,, which, they 


* • rngsg necsflaries are the Sjbeit, a proper yellow- garment, a large fan ierying for an umbrel- 
h, q. mat and pillow for a bed, a bucket to draw ..water, and a bottle to. keep it, a drinking cup, and, 
•a. chamber pot 1 his utenfil is peculiar to the Rdbdns , and not ufed by any of the other inhabit 
■ tj^ntSv the Rahdnsi being afraid of killing Tome .infect by performing on tho ground .their natural 
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are prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the reader admoniih him-im 
thefe words. 


“ In the firfi: place the facerdotal order confifts in eating that food only, 
.**' which is procured by the labour and motion of the mufcles of the feet, 
“ Wherefore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the whole courfe of 
“ your life to ftruggle, that you may live on food procured by the labour of 
“ your feet. But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if your benefac- 
14 tors come to you, and offer food, you may lawfully ufe the following kinds 
“ of provifions: id, all kinds of food, that are offer d to Rabans in general 
“ 2d, provifions that are offered to you in particular ; 3d, provifions which 
“ are fent along with a letter; 4th, provifions that are offered on the days 
“ of the full and new moon;. 5th, provifions given on .feftivals by your. 
“ benefaftors. Of all thefe provifions you may lawfully eat. The new. 
“ pried fhall anfwer, verily my lord 1 have heard.* 

% In faSk the R&bais are allowed to eat every thing, which they receive as a prefent, provided ' 
it be ready dreffed ; for they never kindle a fire, for fear of de droving fome life. What is meant 
by procuring their food by the labour of their feet, is this : every morning as foon as they can 
diftinguifh the veins on their, hands, the whole Ruhans ifiue from their convents, each with his 
Sabeit under his arm. They fpread themfelves all over the neighbouring flreets and villages’, and as 
they pafs along, flop a little at the different doors, but without faying a word. If the people of a 
houfc are difpofed to be charitable, or have not already given away all that has been prepared for 
the purpofe, a perfon, generally the miftrefs of the houfe, comes out, puts the ready dreffed pro- 
visions into the Saleh, and the R&han goes on filent, and without returning thanks. Nor does he 
ever folicit for any thing, fhould it not be convenient or agreeable for a family to beftow alms: but- 
after (landing, for a few minutes proceeds on his round. So delicate are they in this particular, 
that it is finful for a Rahan on fuch occafions to cough, or to make any fignal, by which he might 
be fuppofe'd to put the laity in mind of their duty.- To the greater part of convents however fuch 
begging is not necefTary for a fubfiftance, as the offerings fent to the different Rabans, by the 
perfoi'S whole fpirituai guides .they are, to the Tons of the wealthy by their parents, and to the 
whole on holy days and feftivals, are generally more than fufficient for their own main- 
tenance. As they literally . take no care for to-morrow, the fuperfiuity they daily 
give away to animals, to the poor, and to needy Grangers or travellers. However,, that they may- 
be able to fupply thefe various -demands, and comply with the letter of this law, even when they.-. 
-arsin.no want of provifions, the Ra'Ms make their daily rounds. In confluence we find.in~&ft- 
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- 44 The reader then proceeds. In the fecond place the order of prie ft*- 

• * f hood requires the ufe of garments covered with dull, of garments which 
41 have been thrown into public fepulchres; wherefore O young prieft, yon 
44 muft, during your whole life, ufe fuch garments, as are Rained, with the 
44 duft of the field. However, if induced by your learning and teaching, 
44 many benefadtors refort to you, then are you permitted to ufe the follow- 
44 ingcloaths in your drefsj namely the cloths called Cbomai cloths made 

* 44 of cotton, filfc or wool ,* cloths made of the bark of certain trees ; cloths 
44 made of the feathers of certain birds. It is lawful for you to ufe all the 
44 above mentioned cloths. The new pried: anfwers as before.' 35 ' 

54 'The reader then proceeds. In the third place, the facerdotal rank re» 
* a< quires its members todive in houfes conflrutted under the trees of the 
' u woods. Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought during the whole 
44 of your life to inhabit fuch houfes, Nev-erthelefs, if your genius and doc- 
4 41 trine attract many benefactors, you may inhabit houfes of the folio w- 


i Burma dominions none of thefe well endowed' convents, in retired .places, fuch as are in many parts 
- ©f Europe; but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of towns, and always in proportion 
to the wealth, and number of inhabitants. The fine, ft Kiaungs in old Am a ate now deferted, and 
their- gilded halls, have become the habitations of outlaws and. unclean- animals. Hence alfo it is, that 
■near many-of the mod celebrated temples, there does not live.a angle R&fagn. K&ungmu o and Shut 
Logo tharafcu are both temples of great dimensions, ' and high celebrity ; and at certain feafons vaffc 
multitudes of the laity refort thither on account of their fuppofed fan.e’tity : but at prefent there is 
jiot.in.theirvicinityafuffiQientnumber of inhabitants to fupport a convent, and therefore no Rah*ns 
live near them. 

* Several of thefe cloths I have never feen: but the Ethans are wdl cloathed with a large 
yellow or yellowifli mantle, which they throw round them in a decent and becoming manner. Un- 
der this they have feveral fmaller pieces of drefs, which however I never obferved with fufficient; 
accuracy to enable me to deferibe. They (have the head apd beard, are very clean in their perfcns, 
and always^ bare-footed. None of them Vear jewels, or ornaments of gold or filver. In hot 
weather, V 4$$ever faw them indulge, themfelves by ejcpcxfiqg their, naked bodies > much lefs do they 
$ike the jogies of Hindu^m, ever expofe then nudities ; but- are fingularly mode ft and decent it* 
drefs and behaviouiv 
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ing kinds: namely, houfes furrounded with walls j* houfes ending in a 
** pyramid yf fuch houfes as are triangular or four Tided j fuch as are 
u adorned with flowers and figures carved in wood fuch as are built with 
“ arches, j) In fuch, and the like houfes, you may for the future dwell* 
a The newly ordained prieft anfwers as above. § 

(t Again the reader fays, in the fourth place, O new prieft, during the 
** whole courfe of your life, you are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 
M thrown away for beings ufelefs. However, if your virtue, and manner 

of teaching procure you benefadors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies 
u butter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the like* The new 
4 * ordained priefi: anfwers, verily my lord I have heard ®[, s> 

“ Again the. reader of ICammua fays. Since you have been admitted into 5 - 
44 the order of priefthood, you are no longer permitted, after the manner of 

* Such houfes are not. permitted to be ufed except by perfons of very high rank 

+ Such houfes are only permitted to god, the king, anti the Rahdnu 

| These ornaments are only ufed in charitable or religious building, fuch as Khwngs, chapels, 
and the -public buildings for the reception of travellers, 

§ It is a fingular circumftance, that the art of conffxuffrng arches fhculd have been loft among 
the Burmas, From many buildings, efpcdally at Pougan and Gnaungoo , it appears, that formerly 
they could conftrufl very excellent brick arches -both circular and gothic: but now no one in the 
empire can be found ‘ fufficiently fkilful to arch over the opening, of a window. Mafonry indued 1 
has fallen into negledl, the jealoufy of the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the 
ufe of brick or ftone houfes. 

§ I fhall hereafter give' fame farther account of theft buildings, fufHce it now to fay, that I be- 
lieve, none of the 11 ah a"; s live at pcefeht 'in the Woods. Their Kiaungs are generally fituated in 
the moll agreeable places, that can be found in theifinmediate neighbourhood oflarge villages, towns, 
or cities. The furrounding- grounds are well cleared arid ihcloftd, and generally contain many fine 
trees, efpecially the tamarind, mango, coco-nut, and palmira. Kiaung is the name, which I heard 
ufed .for tliefe. buildings by every one iu the Burma empire except Sangekmano, who ufed the 
wor ABetn or Ban, At the time 1 took this name to be fome vulgar Portuguese word : but I have 
fmee learned- ( Pa-ui i Nm Mus. Borg , pag. 2.4.} that it is the Pali name for a convent, derived from- 
Bhava or Bhavatta^ the Sanfcrtt word for habitation. 

f- In I found. the priefts willing to take any medicine, which I preferibed*- 
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^ .laymen, to commit any carnal deed, either alone, or with another, whe- 
'.■** ther it be man, woman, or beaft. A prieft, who after the manner of lay- 
“ m en commits fuch adieus, is no longer to be efteemed one, nor as apper- 
m taining to the divine order. To what can fuch a perfon be compared? 

«< In the fame manner as in a beheaded man the head can never be again 
“ joined to the body, and fo live: fo the prieft, who after the cuftom of 
« laymeii has committed fornication, or any fimilar a£l, is cut off from the 
“ prieftly order, never more to be reftored to their number. It behoveth 
“ you therefore, O young prieft, during the whole courfe of your life never 
to commit fuch deeds. The newly ordained prieft fliall fay: verily my 
lord I have heard your words 

“ The reader then fays. It is by no means permitted to a Rahun to ileal, 
or to take to himfelf even the value of a dram of filver. The prieft, who 
u fteals even fuch a value, is to be efteemed as fallen from the priefthood, 
and is no longer to be numbered in the divine order. Such a prieft 
“ may be compared to the withered leaf of a tree : and as this can never 
f* again recover its verdure, fo the prieft, who fteals even a dram of filver, 
“ no longer can he efteemed as belonging to that facred order. Wherefore, 
•“ O young prieft, during the whole courfe of your life abftain from theft. 
’*• The young prieft anfwers as before. 

“ The reader then fays : it is unlawful . for a prieft to take away the life 

* From this it might be inferred, that unnatural praQices were very common among the 
Burmas ; and in various old accounts of Pegu we have mention made, of fuch having been the cafe, 
‘and of.fome very abfurd regulations having in confequence been eftablifhed. At prefen t, as far as I 
:cbuld learn, neither thefe regulations are obferved, nor even in convents are at all pra&ifed the 
•crimes, ‘on account of which they were impofed. The prefent royal family have been too wife to 
trult to. fuch 'frivolous devices, and the number of common women, which’ under certain regula- 
-tiom they permit in every confiderable town, has probably, been an effectual remedy for the- 
greater Vice, ‘ - ■ / ,*• f"*-' ■ 
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of any animal, Should it be even the fmalleft infed. The Rattan , who 
taketh away the life of the vil eft infed, lhall no longer be a pried, or of 
“ the divine order. To what thing can he be compared? He is like a 
great rock rent in two parts : as it is impoffible, that the rock fhould 
ever again be united, fo it can never happen, that he Ihould again be 
e£ reckoned a pried, or of the divine order. Wherefore you, O newly ordain- 
u ed pried, ought to take care, during the whole courfe of your life, not to 
C( commit any fuch murder. The newly ordained pried anfwers as before, 

' t( The- reader of Kammua then fays: whoever is admitted into the pried- 
hood, can by no means be permitted to extol himfelf as a faint, as a per- 
et fon endowed with any preternatural gifts, fuch -as -the gifts - called Meip* 

1 st or Zian : neither is it for him lawful to declare himfelf a hermit, or a 
* “ perfon that loves folitude. The pried who prompted by ambition falfely 
fi# and impudently pretends to have obtained the extraordinary gifts of Zian 
■ c< or Meipo, or to have arrived at Nieban % is no longer a pried of the di~ 
C4 vine order. To what can he be compared ? In the fame manner as a 
■■■** palm-tree cut through the middle can never be rejoined, fo as to live: in 
fuch manner fhall this ambitious pried be unworthy of being adeemed as 
" ct belonging to the facred order. Wherefore O young pried, during the 
** whole of your life avoid fuch criminal excefs. The young pried fball 
46 anfwer verily my lord! have heard all, that even till now you have faid. 

■MNP. OF THE BOOK KAMMUA - . 

The month of Mamiamgs the feeond of the Burma year, is the fea« 
Ton, in which young men are admitted into the priefthood. While we 

* We have already explained the meaning of 'Zian and Niebm, Mtiptf is laid to mean thofe 
j&refogatives, which are exercifed by fuch, as quite free from worldly thoughts, employ their time 
entirely in fublime meditations. What a wide' difference is Jieretaetween the priefts of the fturtnm 
..and of the Hindus f 

. . O o 
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were at Rangoun during this feafori, I had frequently an opportunity' of 
feeing part of the ceremony. For feveral days previous to affuming the 
habit, the young men a s parents gave great entertainments. Sheds were built 
in the ftreets oppofite to their houfes, and under, thefe were ereded feats a« 
domed with flags, and flowers natural and artificial. Here generally afibm- 
Wed four or five of the young candidates, d re fled out in the moil gaudy man- 
ner, and ‘fet admiring the fupple motions of dancing girls, or laughing at 
the- grimace of players and mimics. During this time, at lead: once a day, 
the candidates went through the town in a proceflion; confiding often of five 
m fix lunched perfotis .. The following order, that- 1. obfenved . in one. of thefe 
pocelionsi will give an idea- of the whole*. 

p. Drums, and’ Burma h author 

%• Young girls gaudily drafted, their heads adorned with tin fel, gum flow-- 
ers, and the 'wings of an elegant beetle,' the Ruprejiis ignita of Linn us. 
g* Well drefled young women, carrying on their; heads bafons filled with 
fruits and flowers, am offering for - the temple* 

4* The fathers- and male relations of the young men, with their attendants 
carrying their fwords of flats, and other infignia of royal favour* Among 
them was a 2 are gye, am officer of con fiderable rank in the town. 

Wdh drefled women carrying on their, beads pots of rice, a prefent for 
the R&ba>ns\ 

bamboo ftages, each carried bn four mends fhoulders, and fupporting an 
imitation of th t'Padezabayn* This confided of a large upright bamboo, . 
mi the center, with many fmaller fixed into it, in imitation of branches, 
which were ornamented with tin fel and gum flowers,* An umbrella ter* 

• minated the whole, and. from the branches were fufpended the different 
kinds of.ulenfils, which- are ufed by • the Aiakaiti ; fuch- as • fabeits 9 , fans*, 
water- bucket?, bottles, &c» 
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7. Women carrying on their heads pillows made of fluffed mats, fame of 
them very fine. Thefe alfo were an offering to the Kalians, 

-8. An offering of mats and fmall carpets, which ferve the Rahans for 
beds. Thefe alfo were carried' on women’s heads. 

9. Yellow cloth for the drefs' ofthe Rahim, put up in rolls ornamented 
with flowers, and carried in the fame manner. 

10. The candidates, each carried by four men on a bamboo flage. They 
were richly dreffed in velvet and gold lace, with many golden ornaments, 
and their heads were covered witli tinfel and gum flowers. 

11. A cart, drawn by two buffaloes, adorned with flags, flowers, and the 
like: and containing dancing girls, and a band of mufic. 

The mothers and female .relations of the young men. 

13. Several officers of government with their attendants and badges of 
honour: but not in high drefs. Among them was the jik&onwun, or col* 
ledtor of the. land tax of the province, an Armenian Chrijimu 

The whole was very gaudy, antj mull: have coft a great deal of money. 
The women were all well d re fled in filk and muflin. Many of them wore 
very fine muffin, and had much gold and filver in their ornaments. All of 
them had good fandals covered with fcarlefc cloth. Their deportment al- 
though lively was . modefl, and graceful. la many other proceffions the 
candidates were mounted on horfebeck. 

After having thus for fome days enjoyed the fplendour and amufements 
of the world, the young Rahans muk bid adieu to the pleafures of the fenfes: 
they are conduced to the aflembly ofthe Rahans to be ordained: are 
deprived of all their ornaments, and of their hair, and afluming the yellow 
habit, leave behind their parents and the wbrld. 
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It will be obfervcd, that no Rahdns affifted in the proeeffions : and I may - 
fay the fame of all the religious ceremonies, which I faw the laity perform 9: 
On the grand feilivals the laity endeavour to pleafe God by all kinds of a** 
mufements; by wrefting* dancing, mufic, pUys, and fireworks. On other - 
•ccafions they folicit Gqdama’S favour, by, prayers, and offerings at the * 
temples.*,, 

Among the worfhippers of Bouobha, there are So-ge or hermits, who 
pretend to a high degree of fandity, arifing from a mortification of their 
paffions and appetites. They ought to live in caves, woods, and fubter- 
faneous, buildings,, of which we faw many remains in the. neighbourhood 
©f Gnaungoo . It was-,, one of thefe hermits named MlNU, who is faidto * 
have formed the code, of Burma laws, a fable probably .invented to increafe 
their authority* Menu was alfo according to the B rahmens the author of 
their laws 5. .but the Men u of the Brahmens is according to the. two legends, • 
as different from the M-enu of the, Bur mas, as the two codes -of laws are 
different in their jufli'ce and tendency., Thefe So-ges&t pr.efent are not nu~- 
merous in die Burma dominions,-. I not having feen one ; but in Hmdujtau , 
under the name of J ogle's > they -are. Hill very common* and are highly inde- 
cent, from their going about the flreets, and entering all houfes abfoliitely 
naked* They are not of the Erahmmkd order, and to me feem to be the 
remains of the.gymnofophifts mentioned by an tient- authors, and, I £ufp.ec% 
often by inaccurate. antiquaries confounded with the Brahmens. .. .Paulin us-.- 
'every, where in his- account of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe Zoges» . 
jfeg* es * or as he, wrote TogutSy with the Samdniansm Rakam : for this how- 
ever he affigtrs no rcafon. Among the Burmas I always heard them difh’n- 
guifhed as two different orders. But in reality all religions have had their ■ 
Zeges, Men who thought to acquire the favour of’God by enduring mifery 
k tliis life $ w or who by pretending' to more than common £ui6iity ? and conv* • 
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mand over their paffions, have wiftied to impofe on the wcaknefs of their 
neighbours, have, I believe, been found among unenlightened nations of all 
religious perfuafions : and it appears to me, that the Zoges are nothing 
more than fuch deluded, or deluding perfons. 

It has already been faid, that God am a commanded his images and 
relics to be . worshipped*. The largeft and mod: celebrated temples are 
generally in the form of a pyramid, and are fuppofed to contain fome of 
thole relics j fuch as* a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a garment. To thefe tern* 
pies, as containing the facred relic, the prayers of the devout are addrefted* -• 
and their offerings prefented. 3 * The pyramids are often of a great fee, con- 
ftruBed of folid brick- work plaflered over, and generally placed on a pro- 
digious elevated terrace, * Tin bale of the pyramid is frequently furrounded 
by a double row of fmall ones ; and the fummits of the whole are always 
crowned with umbrellas, made of a combination of iron bars into a 
kind of fillagree v/ork, and adorned with bells. Many of thefe pyramids 
are .from three to five hundred feet high. In the larger temples the um- 
brella,- with at upper part of the pyramid, and often the whole, 

is entirely gilded over j and then the title of Shu'e or golden, is bellow- 
ed on the edifice, . Other temples of nearly a fimilar ftrudture, but hol- 
low within, contain imnges of Gooama, to which the adoration of his v 
difeipks is direBed, Both thefe defqriptions of temples are in common 
O.alled Bura* which M. Lo users writes Pra , and fays that it means rei- 
peBalfic. It is a phrafe only given either to God, and to his images, relics, 
temples, and prieftaj or to the king,, and thofe governing, in his name,. 
An inferior gives it to the meaneft officers of government ; but a luperiour 
never gives, it to an infer bur* as our king often calls his nobles, my lord, 
a title fomewhat analogous, - Neither is Bara ever applied to a ft ranger : 
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a man, who has any dependence oh a European^ will call him Thakiayn , or 
l%vz, . which fignify prince, but, he will by no means call him Bur a. 
Although this be the common name for thefe temples, yet it is only a term 
ofrefpeH, their proper name in the Burma language being Zedee* 

■i Although many large temples, which are hollow within, contain 
-fuch images, as are canfidered of particular fan&ity ; yet the greater num- 
ber of the Images' 'deflined for the adoration of the laity, are placed in cha- 
pels, 'if. I may jo ufe. the word, which furround the pyramids containing 
the relics of Godama’s perfon, and which the Burmas call Bur a Kiaung, 
In thefe images Godama is always reprefented as a young man of a placid 
countenance, with Arongly charadierifed Burma features, and generally in 
the drds of a R ahl n. His poflures are various. The mail common is 
that of fitting crofs legged upon a throne, with his left hand refling on 
his kg and holding a book, and with his right hand hanging over his knee. 
Tn other images he is reprefented Handing, and that in four poflures; each 
differing fomewhat in the pofition of his hands, in others he is repre- 
fented reclining on a couch with his head fupported on -pillows/* The 
throne, on which he is placed, is exaSly like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, that the delineations of the Hindu gods floating on the leaves of 
the lotus, derived their origin from imperfedfc traditions concerning the 
deluge, the vigorous fancy of P^uainus difeovers a reprefentation of the 
elegant dowers of that plant in the fimple ornaments of thefe thrones. 

» 'Musi Borg . pagi 67* compared with tab. i, fig. 5. The images of the god 
ate of very various materials ; clay, copper, filver, and alabafler. Many 
' of them are completely gilded, and many partly gilded, and partly ornament- 
ed with paintings of flowers. The fize alfo' of thefe images varies exceed- 
ingly Tome are not above fix inches high, and others are of a mod colof- 

t See page 260 of this yplume. 
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LI ftature. 'I faw ah image in old \ Ava, confiding of one folid block of 
pure white alahafter, and in a fitting pofture : I had no opportunity of mca- 
furing its dimeniions ; but its fingers appeared to me to be about the length 
and thicknefs of a large man’s thigh and leg, from whence a conjeclurc may 
be made of the immenfity of the whole* 

Another objed of great veneration among the worfhippers of Go dam a 
are ftones ofconftderable dimenfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, 
and faid to reprefent, or to be the impreftions of his feet. The hierogly- 
phics, on the different Hones which I faw, were not alike. In the Burma 
language thefe ftones are called Kye do bur a, or the refpeftable royal foot*. 
One of them on the mountain Amain Saripadi* in the ifland of Ceylon, has 
given rife to various fables : Chrifiians, Jews, and Mahommedans , uniting 
to call the mountain ADAM’s-peak, and the done the impreflions of Ad am’s* 
foot. ' 

Besides thefe ebjedts of adoration, there, are many images common about 
the religious buddings of the Burmas* The principal difciples of God am a, 
especially his two favourites Moke la and Sari bout, with many other 
perfons, who aftifted the God when on earth, are by his followers confidered 
as faints and many images* of thefe Lints dreffed like RabUns generally ac- 
company thofe of their mailer. Moke la and Saribout occupy the moil 
oonfpicuous places, the one fitting on the right hand, and the other mi the left 
of God am a. The images of the other Lints are generally in the pollute of 
adoration. In fome chapels there are many images of thefe Lints, without 
any of the divinity. There is a-group of female figures very common at th« 
temples i^reprefents'a princefs- with her attendants-: the princefs is on her 
knees offering .up her long hair. It is faid, that once, when' God am a was 

* tranflation gf Faria y Souza, T. p. 4, c, 1.9,- par. 25, 
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like to perifhin a river, he was faved by this princefs, who threw him a 
rope, which fhe made of her hair. The ends of the walls. Which proje8: 
on the different terraces, as you afcend to the temples, are generally orna- 
mented with figures of Godama’s cook, a fat, deformed, but dirole looking 
fellow. Befides human images, there are alfo at the Burma temple&mrany re- 
prefentations ofelephants, monkies, and other animals, but efpecially of lions 
couchant, which often are of a moft coloffal fizc. The Bu'rmashowevcr t 
although they confider thefe difciples, perfons, and 'animals, as venerable, 
on account of the fervices they performed to Go dam a, have no idea of 
worfhipping their images ; nor as far as I could learn, of imploring them 
to ufe in their behalf their intereft with .-the divinity ; much lefs do 
they ever addrefs .their prayers to the Gods, of the Brahmens , a cuftoto which 
feems to have been adopted by fome of tBe\Cinga!cfe or natives of Ceylon 
It is however true that the Burmas are well acquainted with the Gods of the 
Brahmens , and have many legendary books containing an account of their 
adventures, efpecially thofe of Rama, kingof Baranudeei but they look 
upon thefe perfonages. merely as heroes, or as remarkable men, only . admira- 
ble for the wonderful aQions they performed. In fome of their temples, 
and in the carved ornaments of Kiaungs , and of houfes for the reception of 
ftrangers, there are reprefentations of the a&ions of thefe heroes, and of 
Among thefe the figure of Ganesa, is one of the moft common. 

Every tme*Worlhipper of God am a prays before he goes to lleep, and 
before he rifes in the morning, which is generally at dawn of day. The 
Old then, and women of all ages, are more regular in their devotions, than 
ihe youths, as is the cafe, I believe, in all countries, where the women are 
-POt degraded into the rank of brutes. In praying they life roiaries, offers 
hiade beads, and often tof various feeds, efpecially of the Canna indka 

JLin. and Qcefalpnia okoffttrma Rox : The former plant is peculiarly faered 
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to Bouddha, as it is fuppofed to have fprung from his blood, whenonce 
on a time he had cut his foot, by ftriking it againft a ilonc. I believe 
they have fixed forms of prayer in the Pali language ; at leaf! I never could 
underftand one word of their prayers, farther than that they contained many 
repetitions of the different appellations of the divinity ; but that might have 
been owing to the manner, in which they were chaunted. The priefts 

have no regular daily fervice like themais: but they have certain forms of 
prayer, which they ufe on the dedication of a temple or Kiaung, or on cer- 
tain feftivals, on which prefents are offered to them. The women alfo, in 
■all their little diftreffes and fears, fuch as in thunder, or in a fquall of wind 
on the water, invoke th 0 Nat: and they feldom get fruit, but they put it 
•on their heads, turn to the four quarters of the earth, and call on the Nat, 
cither widring for their protection, or to ihow, that with thefe amiable beings, 
they would willingly participate the good things of life. 

Besxpes thefe private devotions, it is coltomary to make offerings at the 
temple. The king daily fends his offering to a fmall temple, which is 
.Within the palace; and many people make occafional . offerings, efpecially 
when they, or any of their family, are in diflrefs. But the common times for 
•making offerings at the temples are the four phafes of the moon, cfpecial- 
dy the days of full and change, which may be called the Burma fabbaths.. 
They reckon Friday very unfortunate, and confequcntly undertake no bufmefs 
on that day ; but they keep holy no day of the week, which with moil nations is 
probably, an aftronomical divifion of time. While we were at Amarapura, I 
pbferved, that th zBurmas, on their fabbaths, faffed from fun rife to fun fet; 
and I was told, that very Arid people never flept in their houfes on the 
night following thefe holy days; but I have now reafon to believe, that 
fuch ftriftnefs and faffing are only required for three months of the year, 
which a re therefore a kind of lent. 
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The offerings made at the temples are very various : boiled rice, fruits 
efpecially the cocoa-nut, flowers natural and artificial, and a variety of cu- 
rious figures made of paper, gold-leaf, and the cuttings of the cocoa-nut 
kernel, are the mod: common. It is alfo very cuftomary for the rich tooffer 
elegant whits umbrellas with golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pil- 
lows-,. and all manner of utenfils, gilded and of the fineft materials: thefe 
are depofiied’ in the* temples or chapels for the ufe of the divinity; Trie 
poor, in place- of thefe colily offerings, content themfelves with paper imita*- 
tions of the fame utenfils. Thefe gifts are placed. beforetfle god or his tem- 
ples on altars, or on wooden benches .* a-nd the eatables become a prey to the 
crows and dogs* People who have been in peril by water, prefent models - 
of fhips or boats; fome of which are formed with confiderab'le neatnefL 
Qne of the moft common ways for a perfon to exprefs his devotion, is by 
gilding.a. patch of a temple, .of which, many on this account make a very 
motely appearance. The king’s royal munificence is extended to a very 
great amount, in gilding anew many large temples. Wb were told, that 
this part of his expence amounted annually to 20,000 peiththa of fllver, or 
nearly 86,805- lb.- weight of that valuable metal. The expence of Eimfic 
mayn , or the heir apparent, is alfo coniiderable in the fame. way. When we 
vifitect the -celeb rated -temple Ananda , the perfnn , who fuperintended the re- 
pairs then carrying on by the prince, told us, that Tour peiththa of pure gold* 
were prepared for the gilding, which would be beftowed on the inflde of that 
edifice. The roads leading to the principal temples^ near- populous places, 
are on holy-days lined with flails, .and little portable {flops, where gold leaf, 
ornamented fruits, flowers natural- and artificial, and other fimilar offerings 
are fold : fo that the devout walk out, buy their offering by the way, and 
go to the temple, where it is to be prefented-. The women are by far the 
moft numerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbers together, and in 
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tfeeir beft drefs. They refort to the galleries and houfes built for the accom- 
modation of thofe who frequent the templer there they alienable in crowds to 
adjuft their drefs and offerings ; for a while they.talk, laugh, and amufe 
themfelves - then they repair to the temple, fall on their knees, fay their 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody facrifices, among the dif- 
ciples of the mild Gqdama, would be beholden with abhorrence. 

The two principal feftivals, which we faw, were on the occafon of the 
new year, and on the ending of lent. During the firjft, we were at Pegue, and 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertainments, given during its ce- 
lebration. Only one day’s amufement -was at the grand temple Shue-Modo , and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. The mod fingular amufe- 
ment at this feftival, is the concluding one of throwing water, which to t, 
rude people affords very good (port. For the whole laft day of'hhe feftival, 
the men are permitted to throw water at the women, and the women at the 
men: fuch women as are with child being however exempted. All the young 
people look with joy for this merry day, and it is conducted with the greateft: 
good humour, the one fex not being likely to give offence to the other. 

Lent having ended, during the whole month Sadeen~giut there are ilia-' 
ruinations: every houfe has ereded by it a kind of maft, from which arc 
fufpended one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid of lamps, at 
lead , 1 50 feet high, was fupported by a bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodg- 
ings of the deputation, this illumination of Amarapura made a very fplendid 
appearance acrofs the lake, by which we were feparated from the city. It 
is*at this time, that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to court t® 
pay their homage to the king. On this occafion we had an opportunity of 
■feeing a model of the hill Mienmo, which was ereded in the outer court of 
\ ■ : 2 
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the palace.. It was conflru&ed of paper and bamboos, and agreed very well- 1 ; 
with the account given by the miffionary Sangermano.. 

Du ring the principal days and nights of thefe feflivals, there i ; s an almofT 
conllant fucceffion of wreflling, dancing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and i 
theatrical entertainments;, but of thefe, it is not at prefent my intention to . 
give a defeription.. 

To finifli what I have to fay on the religion of God am a, it would ap- 
pear by all the accounts given me, that the Burmas received their laws, re- • 
Ifgion, and government, from the people of Arakan , a people fpeaking the 
fame language with themfelves, and from thefe circumflances often called 
Myamma-gye or great Burmas* . This happened about 600 years ago: but the 
people of Pegu, and Arakan , had received the fame gifts from Ceylon a con- 
fiderablc time, earlier. Previous to this, the Burma empire had probably 
been occupied by tribes in a flate of civilization fimilar to that of the Karayn, 
Kiayn, Lowa, and other fimple nations, who now inhabit the wilder parts of 
India beyond the Ganges . Whether or not this knowledge, derived from 
Ceylon, has been of ufe to thefe eaflern nations, cannot eafily be determined. 
Thefe fim pie tribes have perhaps more ffe.il! in agriculture, and more lnduftry 
than the Burmas ; they have art enough to manufacture comfortable, sine! 
even hand fome cloathing: they are a peaceable people, little inclined to wary 
among themfelves they retain that civil liberty, which mod tribes ht a limx- 
lar flate enjoy,* and it is univerfally agreed, that their morals are extremely 
good; hut then they have no lawsj are ignorant of even the art of readings 
and their religious notions are fo crude, that although they believe in a fu- 
ture flate, yet they are ignorant of its being, a flate of reward or punifliment. 

Those of the Chinefe, who have adopted the religion of Shaka? havr 
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probably obtained it from Hindujian , by the route of Thibet , It is undoubt- 
edly the Chinefc, who have communicated this religion to Japan, and ter 
their former dependants- in Tonkin and Cochinchina . Nor is it by any means 
improbable, that it is through China , that this worfhip has extended to 
Siam* M. de La Lo ub'e re informs us, that the S iammefe pretend to -h-ave* 
got’ their religion from Laos, in which cafe it mu ft have come from China*. ■ 
Indeed from its very early introduction into that empire, at the lateft in the' 
lixth century of the Chriflian rera 9 it has had abundance of time to have 1 
reached Siam as early as we can fuppofe that country to have been civilized/ 

In confequence of this uni verfal diffuiion of the religion of Bouddha, 
over the countries .to the eaffof Hindu Jan, it has been imagined, that all* 
the nations inhabiting thefe extenfive regions, and that even the Chine fc, are 
of the Hindu race j but can we be juftified in forming fuch an opinion, be- 
caufe about 1700 years ago fome priefh came from Hinduftm into China, * 
and converted to their opinions a multitude of the lower people? As well’ 
might we fay, that the Romans in the time of Trajan, and of his virtu-' 
©us and powerful fucceffors, were Jews : becaufe fo.me"' priefts- had then- 
edrine from Jerufakinp and had converted, to their opinions, a great number* 
of the Roman populace, and f laves/ The learned and manly Sir W, Jones, • 
among the vaft variety of objects, which engaged his attention, fee ms to 1 
have haftily adopted this opinion/ He fupports the hypothecs entirely on 1 
afpaffage in the mftitutes of Menu, where, fays he/ “ we find the' follofar-' 

“ ing curious paffage ; many families of the military clafs having gradu- 
“ ally abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas, and the company of the 
Brahmens lived in a {late of degradation, as the people of Pimdtaea , the 
“ Chinas , and fomC others/* He then fays, ts this being direct, poiuive, > 
rf ‘ difinter-dled, and unfufpeded, would decide the quehion, if we could ■ 
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“ be fare, that the word China fignifies a Chinefe*” Setting afide the dif- 
ficulties attending the proof of this, of which he has by no means given a 
«om pleat folution, I would afk, if it is not to be highly fufpeffced, that the 
Brahmens, like all other bigoted and ignorant fe£ts, wifli to exalt them- 
feives by making all nations inferior to their own ? I have before obferved, 
that the laws of Menu in ufe among the Burmas are very different from 
thofc tranflated by Sir W. Jones *f . The Burma code is certainly more 
than fix hundred years old ; as it was introduced from Ceylon at leaft. fo long 
ago; but it would be very difficult to fhow, in a country where there are 
no annals, that the inlfitutes of Menu have exifted in their prefent form 
for the half of fuch a period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
Rate of degradation. Were it afeertained, that the Gotama mentioned 
in the Vedas $ was the fame with the Godama of the Rdhans, it would be 
evident that the Ghinefe could not have abandoned the ordinances of the 
Vedas: for at the time of -Godama, the Chinefe were a civilized people with 
nearly the fame laws which they at prefent enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
quence would be of later date than their inftitutions* It is however alleged 
that there have been more than one Godama or Bouddha : but whether 
this opinion be well founded, or whether the Godama mentioned in the 
Vedas , be the inifi tutor of the Burma religion, or whether he lived earlier 
fit later than that legiflator, I do not pretend to afeertain. 

A pew more particulars remain to be mentioned relating to the learning 
•f the Burmas . 

The Burmas have among them many hiftories, containing an account of 
the lives and actions, performed by the different families of their princes. 

';Vi' .')■ ■ 

* Jftatick Refearches, II, 369. f Page 292. of this volume. 

■} ,Si,r William Jones, in the Afiatkk Refearches, IV. 17*. 
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'Thefe hiftories arc, I am told, very fabulous 5 every adion being attended by i 
omens and prodigies. Still however they may throw feme light on a part 
of the world hitherto fo little known : and I am hopeful foon to be able to 
lay before the learned, a tranflation of the Maha-rasa Wayn-gye , the mod: 
celebrated hiftorical work of the Bur mis. Thefe people have alfo tranflated 
hiitories of the Chinefe and Siammefe , and of the kingdoms of Katbee , • Ko-Jhan- 
pyee, Pagoo, Saymmay , and Laynzayn, Of all thefe I faw copies, and feverai 
of them I procured for Sir John Murray 1 . ■ ■ 

On medicine the Burmas have* fevenl books. They- divide difeafes 
into ninety- fix genera, and of thefe feverai are fubdmded into many fpecies. 
Their books contain deferiptions -of all the ninety-fix difeafes, with various 
recipes for their cure. Of the animal kingdom,- mummy is a favourite me- 
dicine. The Burmas are acquainted with the ufe of mercury in the cure of 
the venereal difeafe : but their manner of giving it is neither certain, nor fafe. 
They make ' a candlfc of cinnabar and Come other materials', and fetting’fire 
to it, the patient inhales the fumes with his noftrils. The patient is how- 
ever rarely able to perfevere long in this courfe, as it always produces a want 
of appetite, and extreme langour. The greater part however of the Burma 
remedies are taken from the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moft favourite medicines. They are well 
acquainted with the plants of their country, and for a vaft number Have 
appropriate names. On the whole, however, the pradice of their phyfidaii's 
is alrnofi: entirely empirical 5 and al'moft every one has, or pretends to have, 
a number of private recipes, on which the fuccefs of his pradice chiefly de- 
pends. I was often tempted by wopderful fiories concerning the efficacy 
©f thefe noftrums in order to induce me to purchafe the fecret, which fome 
of'them pretended to have been handed down from their fathers for feveral; 
generations. Indeed I found a great fpirit of iiliberality among my brethren- 
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of trade; nor were they exempt from, impofing on the wcaknefs of the fick, 
by a pretention to fu per natural powers. In fpite however of all thefe ,in- 
dired means of influence, I found them defervedty'not in- ppflfei3ioA-4>f 
; honourable efUmation among their countrymen. . One curious cuftom relat- 
ing to the Burma phyficians may be mentioned, If a „young woman is 
dangeroufjy ill, the .dodor and her parents frequently enter into an, agree- 
ment, the dodor undertaking to cure her. If fhe lives, the dodor takes 
her as his property; but if fhe dies, he pays her value to the parents % 
for in the Burma dominions, no parent parts with his daughter, whether .to be 
a wife, or to be a concubine, without a valuable . confederation, I do not 
kno\y' whether the dodor is entitled to fell the girl again, or if lie muft re- 
tain her in his family; but the number cf fine young women, which I faw 
in the houfe of a dodor at Myeda s makes me think the pradiqe to be very 
-common. 

In forgery, the fkill of the Burmas , I believe, goes no farther than dr effing 
wounds, and fetting bones. Of late indeed they have introduced from Ara« 
kan the art of inoculation for the fmall pox. This pradice has however not 
become general, as a yery great proportion of .the peoples faces are pitted by 
that difeafe. 

On law, the Burmas have many treatifes.; both containing the laws of 
Menu, and copious commentaries on thefe. Whether they fti 11 have any 
copies of the law, as originally imported from Ceylon t I know not; but I 
was told, that the Damathat-gye , or code in common ufe, has fullered fe« 
yeral alterations, and additions, made by the decrees of various, princes, 

X heard qf no poetry, which the Burma pofiefs, except fongs. Of thefe 
tney have a great number on a variety of fubjeds, and are fond of quoting 
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’them onmany occafions. Their mufic, both vocal and inffriunfentstl, appeal 
ed to me very bad. Some of their mufical inffruments are indeed not fa. bar- 
baroufly noify, as thofe of the Hindus and Chinefe ; bat the airs, which the Bur* 
‘was performed on them, I could not at all comprehend. On the contrary, 
many of the Hindu and Chinefe airs feem to me not at all unpleafant : but 
I muff confefsj that I am entirely unfkilled and rude in the fcience of mufic. 

The Burmas have dramatic entertainments, ufed at all feftivals, and well 
deferibed byM.DE la Lou be re in his account of Siam. The performer* 
'indeed, which we favv, were all Siammc/e, Although thefe entertainments, 
like the Italian opera, confift of mufic, dancing, and action, with a dialogue 
in recitative 3 yet We underffood, that no part but the fongs was previoufly 
compofed. The fubjed is generally taken from fome of the legends of their 
•heroes, efpecially of Rama,* and 'the fevera-1 parts, fongs, and a&ions, being 
afligned to the different performers, the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each ador’s ingenuity. If from the effeds -oh the audience we might judge 
*of the merit of the performance, it muff be very confiderable z as fome of the 
performers had the art of keeping the multitude in a roar, I often however 
•fufpeded, that the audience were not difficult to pleafe : for I frequently ob- 
served the Myoowun of Hafnthawade (the man of high rank whom we moff 
frequently faw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the moff chiliifh con- 
trivances. Thefe eaffem nations are indeed a lively, merry people * and like 
the former French , dance, laugh, and ling, in the midft of oppreffbn ami 
¥msfortune. 

The original of moff of the Burma books on law and religion is in the 
Fail ox Pale language : which undoubtedly is radically the fame with the 
Sanjcrit • l was affured at Amaraptira that the Pah of Siam, and Pegu t dii- 
lered confiderably from that of the Burmas, and an intelligent native of 
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Tavay, who had been at Cingaia or ' Candy the prefent capita! of Ceylon t and 
at the ruins of Anuradapura the former capital, allured me, that the Pali 
,of that ijjand was confiderably different from that of Am* 

In many inferiptions, and in hooks of ceremony, fncli as the Kammua, 
the Pali language is written in a fquare character, fomewhat refembling the 
Bengal Sanfcrit , and called Magata . Of this a fpecimen may be feen in the 
.defeription of the Borgian mufeum by Pau linus.* But in general it is writ- 
ten in a round charadler nearly refembling the Burma letters. Of this kind is 
the fpecimen given by the accurate M. de la Loubere, and which feme 
i>er[bns have ralhly conceived to be the Burma . There is no doubt however, 
that all the different characters of India, both on the weft and on the 
eafl of the Ganges , have been derived from a common fource : and thd 
Puma writing of the whole appears to be the moft diftindt and beautiful; 

In their more elegant books, the Burmas write on fheets of ivory, or ori 
Very fine white palmira leaves. The ivory is ftained black, and the mar- 
gins are ornamented with gilding, while the characters are .enamelled or 
gilded. On the palmira leaves the chara&ers are in general of black ena- 
mel j and the ends of the leaves, and margins, are painted with flowers in 
various bright colours. In their more common books, the Burmas with ah 
iron flyle engrave their writings on palmira leaves. A hole, through both 
ends of each leaf, ferves to conned the whole into a volume by means of 
two firings, which alfo pafs through the two wooden boards, that ferve for 
binding. In the finer binding ofthefekind of books the boards are lacquer- 
ed, the edges of the leaves cut fmooth and gilded, and the title is written 
on the upper board, the two chords are by a knot or jewel fecured at a little 
diftance from the boards, fo as to prevent the book from falling to pieces, 

* Page IS* 
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But fufficiently diftant to admit of the upper leaves being turned back* while - 
the lower ones are read. The more elegant books are in general wrapped 
up in filk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which the Burrnas have the : 
art to weave the title of the book. 

As there are but few of the Burma s who do not read and write, al« 
luoll every man carries with him a parawaik ,# in which he keeps his ac- 
counts, copies fongs till he can repeat them from memory, and takes me- 
morandums of any thing curious. It is on thefe parawaiks that the Zares 
or writers in all courts, and public offices, take down the proceedings and 
orders of the fuperiotir officers : from thence copying fuch parts, as are ne-» 
ceflary, into books of a more durable and elegant nature. The parawaik is 
made of one (lie et of thick and ftrong paper blackened over. A good one' 
may be about eight feet long, and eighteen inches wide. It is folded up* 
fomewhat like a fan, or thus a l\f\N\\N b each fold, or page being 
.about fix inches, and in length the whole breadth of the fheet. Thence, 
wherever the book is opened, whichever fide is uppermofl, no part of it can * 
be rubbed; but the two outer pages di b. and it only occupies a table one' 
foot in width by eighteen inches long. The Bur mas write on the para~ 
•walk with a pencil of fleatites,- When in hafte the Zares uio many 
contractions, and write with wonderful quieknefs.- I have feen 
them keep up with an officer dictating, and not fpeaking very flow. But 
when they take pains, the characters written on the parawaik are remarka- * 
bly neat.. Indeed this nation, like the Chine/e , pique themfelves much* 
on writing an elegant, and diftinCt character. When that,, which has been * 
Written on a parawaik, becomes no longer ufeful, the pages are rubbed 
over with charcoal, and the leaves of a fpecies of Dolichos ; ’ they are then 
dean, as if new, and equally fit for the pencil, - 

* l do not know* but that this ought to be written, Puruwk* 
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Every convent has a collection of books : feveral of which are prettpr 
eonfiderable. The mod common copiers are indeed the Rabins , who, pre- 
pare booksboth for- their -con vents, and for prefents to their lay benefac* 
tors, Thefe books are kept in chefts, much ornamented* with gilding, and 
bits of looking-glafs, fattened on with lacquer, in the fliape of flowers. 
At dmarapum we were- fhown a-part of* the royal library > This is »a brick 
building, furrounded by inclo fed courts, and temples, which occupy a de» 
Mghtful fituation, in the N. W, angle. of the city. Near it is a fmall butmoft 
elegant Kiaimg-. To this, at times, the monarch retires ; and we were fhown 
the gilded couch on which he repofes, while the Za-rado reads- to him, 
and inftruCts him in the duties of religion. The library itfelf is neither a 
convenient, nor handfome building.. The gallery, into which we entered*, 
contained about a hundred chefts, gilded on the ftdes* and lacquered above, 
with' the general title of their* contents written in goldendetters* The chefts 
were large, and if full, muff have contained many thoufand volumes. As 
we faw only a part,- I prcfume that the king’s- collection is very extenfiV®. 
He is indeed faid to be a very- intelligent-, - and learned prince. He was 
very defirous of obtaining fome Brahmen more learned, than thofe he had, 
to inftruCt’him in afttonomy :■ and he had caufed the inftitutes of Menu to be 
tranflated f rom the Engitfh of Sir WilmamJones ; He muft therefore 
fcive heard of what is putfued among Europeans, in-at-leaft oriental litera- 
ture: and it is to be hoped, 1 that fome more ufeful books may attraCt his 
notice: books which might tend to improve the people, and -give them 
more enlightened notions of politics, of the arts, and of fcience. Hither- 
to, I fufpeCt, -the laws, or religion, of the Burmas have contributed little 
to the happinefs of the people j ; but fortunately they have not, like thofe 
oTthe Brahmens, placed any infurmountable obftaoles in the way-of matioa-: 
al. improvement. 


NARRATIVE of a Journey to Sirinagur. — By Captain' 
Thomas Hardwicke. 

H AVING fometime ago vifited-the. mountainous country 1 of Sirinagur jj 
I hope a fuccind detail of fome of the, moft remarkable circurrw 
dances, which occurred in. that journey., .will, not be unacceptable to the.. 
Afmtick Society. 

On the 3d of March 1-796** I commenced the journey,, from- Futtehghur, 
in company with Mr. Hunter 5 and we arrived, on the 19th of the fame 
month, at Anoopfhcher : our route was. circuitous, for- the purpofe of vifiting 
the feveral indigo plantations, eftablifhed by 'European gentlemen, in this 
part of Dooab . Here were confpicuoufly difplayed, the effeds of {kill, of 
induftry, and ofafpirit-ofcornmerctal enterprize, in- beautifying and enrich- 
ing a country, which, in other parts exhibiting only * wafte and foreft, fupA 
plies, indeed, matter to gratify the curiofity of a naturalift,- but fugged s to 
the philanthropic mind the moft. gloomy* reftadions. 

At. Anoopjkeher I recruited the neceflfary fupplies for the profecution of 
my journey, ,and on the 23d,. continued my .march alone* for my fellow 
traveller was under the neceflity of returning, from this place, to attend the 
rcfidency with Dowiut Row Sindeah, on a vifit to the Marhatta camp. 

On. the 30th of March , I arrived at Nejeehabad : the town is about fix fur** 
long$ in length • ^ with fome regular- ftreets, broad, .and. enclosed by. barriers * 
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at different diftances, Forming diftind bazars. In the neighbourhood, are the 
remains of many considerable buildings. Near the fouth-wefl end of the- 
to.wnis a large garden, called Sultan Bagb ; containing in the center a Spaci- 
ous Square building, eroded by one of the fons of Nejjeeb-ud-do.wlaix*- 

On the north-eaft fide 'of this garden, and at the diftance of 300 yards, 
is another, in which lies buried Nejesb-ud-dowlaii : his grave is without; 
ornament, raifed on a terrace, a few feet from the ground, in an area of a- 
bout eighty yards, furrounded by a fquare building, formed into apartments, 
and offices, for the accommodation of the fervants, appointed to pctfornv 
theufual ceremonies, for the benefit of departed fouls. 

A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood,, bamboes, bon, 
copper and tincal, brought from the hills. It is alfo the center of an ex- 
fenfive trade from Labor#, Cabul and Cajhmir , to the call and fouth-eafl 
part of Hindujlan , 

At the di-fiance of ten miles and fix and' a half furlongs, from Nejeela* 
lad, on the road to Hurd war, is & 'ubbul-gurh t a very extend ve line of forti- 
fication, encloflng the town j both of which exhibit little more than naked 
walls, falling to decay. Much of the ground, within the fort, is in cultiva- 
tion, In the iouth-caft curtain, or face of the fort, is a lofty brick-built gate- 
way. The high road leads clofe paft the north-eaft baftion, and continues 
along the north face, the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of the- 
ditch,. 

On the ift of April , I arrived at Unjennee Ghat, about three miles below 
Hurdwar , on the eaflern fide of the river. The town of Hurd-war occu- 
, pies a very fmall fpot, conlifting of a few buildings of brick, the property 
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<of eminent Goojfeyns . It is fituated on the point of land at the bafe of the 
hills, on the weftern fide of the river. 

The ftream here divides itfelf into three channels, the principal of which 
is on the eaftern .fide, and miming along a pleafimt bank called Ghandnes 
Ghat , meets the bafe of the hill, which gives this name to the Ghat below. 
The deepeft channel at prefent is in fome places about fifteen feet, a depth 
not long continued ; and near the termination of each reach of the river, 
the ftream breaks, with rapidity, over beds of large loofe ftones, fometimes 
with no more water than fufficient to give pafiage to large unloaded boats. 
The points of the iflands, feveral of which are formed in the bed of the ri- 
ver, are principally of loofe pebbles and fand; but the reft of the land, 
between the different channels is covered with the Mimofa Catechu . 

The afcent of the hill, called Cbandnee, commences at a little diftance 
from U/ijennee , from which, to the top of the hill, I confider about two 
miles and a quarter. Some part of this diftance, however, is a long and 
elevated level bank. The afcent to the high part of the hill, is very fteep; 
the path narrow, and requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent 
accidents in ftepping, from the loofenefs of the ftones and earth. 

On the top of this hill is a Terfool or trident, . about fourteen feet high, 
of ftone, fupported by a fmall fquare bafe of mafon work : the bafe of the 
forks is ornamented, on the eaft fide, with figures of the fun and moon, 
between which, upon the ftiaft, is the. figure of Gane'sa. 


Near the bafe of the fliaft, are the figures of Kaal-ka Devi, and 
Hanuma'n, the former on the eaft, the latter weft. The fpace on the 
fummit of this hill, is not twice larger than the fquare of the pedeftal of 
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the trident : from this, a narrow ridge leads to another hill, fomething 
higher : and in this manner, the hills here are moftly conneded $ the high- 
eft being generally of a conical form. They are very thinly clad with ve- 
getable productions : the trees are few, and fmall ; and the grafs, at this 
Teafon of the year, parched up. In fome parts of the hills, however, where 
the afped is more northerly, the grafs is more abundant, finer, and feem- 
ingly much liked by the cattle. 

On the top of Chandnee , a Brahmen is ftationed to receive contributions 
from vifitors during the continuance of the Mela : the produce, he fays, 
•upon an average, is, for that time, about ten rupees per day. 

This Mela , or fair, is an annual affemblage of Hindus, to bathe, for acer- 
tain number of days, in the waters of the Ganges , at this confecrated fpot. 
'The period of ablution is that of the 'Sun’s entering Aries ; which, accord- 
ing to the Hindu computation, being reckoned from a fixed point, now 
"happens about twenty days later than the vernal equinox. It accordingly 
'fell on the, evening of the 8th of April , But every twelfth year, when Ju- 
piter is in Aquarius, at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourfe 
of people is greatly augmented. The prefen t is one of thofe periods, and 
the multitude colleded here, on this occafion, may, I think, with modera- 
tion, be computed at two and a half millions of fouls*. Although the per- 
formance of a religious 'duty is their primary objed, yet, many avail them- 

* This efthnation may appear enormous j and it therefore becomes neceilary to give fame 
account of the grounds on which it was formed. Small fums arc paid by all, at the different wa- 
tering places j and’ the colleiffors at each of thefe, in rendering their accounts to the Mehunts % 
who regulate the police, are obliged to form as exadl a regifter, as a place of fo much buftle will 
admit of. From the principal of thefe offices, the number of -the -multitude is found out, probably 
within a few thoufands. The Goofjeyn-, on whofe information the calculation was formed, had ac- 
cefs to thefe records ; and die refuit, as delivered above, was thought more likely to lie under,, 
rthau.over, the truth. ■ , ; 
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Selves of the occafion, to tranfafl bufinefs, and carry on. an extenfive annual 
commerce. In this concourfe of nations, it is a matter of no fmall amufe- 
ment to a curious obferver, to trace the drefs, features, manners, &c. which 
ehara&erize the people of the different countries of Cabal, Cajhmir , Lahore , 
Butaan , Sirinagur , Cummow, and the plains of Hindujian . From fome of 
thefe very diftant countries, whole families, men, women and children, un- 
dertake the journey, fome travelling on foot, fome on horfeback, and many, 
particularly women and children, in long heavy carts, railed, and covered 
with floping matted roofs, to defend them againft the fun and wet weather*, 
and during the continuance of the fair, thefe ferve alfo as habitations. 

Among the natives of countries fo diftant from all intercourfe with peo- 
ple of our colour, it is natural to fuppofe that the faces, drefs and equipage 
of the gentlemen who were then at Hurdwar , were looked upon by many 
as obje&s of great curiofity : indeed it exceeded all my ideas before on the 
fubjedl, and as often as we paffed through the crowd in our palanquins, we 
were followed by numbers, of both women and men, eager to keep 
pace, and admiring, with evident aftoniftiment, every thing which met their 
eyes. Elderly women, in particular, falaamed with thegreateft reverence ; 
many fhewed an eagernefs to touch fome part of our drefs; which being per- 
mitted, they generally retired with a falaam, and apparently much fatisfied. 

At our tents, parties fucceeded parties throughout the day, where they 
would take their ftand for hours together, ftlently furveying everything . 
they faw. 

Sometimes more inquifitive vifitors approached even to the doors of 
the tent, and finding they were not repelled, though venturing within, they 
generally retired, with additional gratification; and frequently returned, as 
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IntroduiSors to nev; vifitors, whofe expeftations they had raifed, by the 
relation of what them felves had leen. 

The moft troublefome guefts were the Goofeyns, who being the firft 
here in point of numbers and power, -thought it warrantable to take more 
freedoms than others did: and it was no eafy matter to be, at any time, 
free from their company: it was, however, politically pruauit, 
rate them; for, by being allowed to take poCfeffion of eveiy fpot roun^ 
the tents, even within the ropes, they might be confidered as a kind o 
fafe guard, againft vifitors of worfe deferiptionsj in faft, they made a 
fhew of being our prote&ors. 

In the early part of the Mela, or fair, this fea of Fakeers ereded the 
ftandard of fuperiority, and proclaimed themfelves regulators of the po- 
lice* 

Apprehending oppofition, in affuming this authority, they pubhflied 
anedid, prohibiting all other tribes from entering the place with their 
fwords, or arms of any other defection. This was ill received at firft, 
and forfome days it was expeded force muft have decided the matters 
however the Fyraagees, who were the next powerful fea, gave up 
poiiit, and the reft followed their example. Thus the Goofeyns paraded 
with their fwords and Melds, while every other tribe harried only bamboos 
. through the fair* ’ . 

The ruling power was confequently held by the priefts of the GooJJejnst 
diftinguilhed by the appellation of '■'Mehmt's, and dating the continuance of th 
Mela t the police was under their authority* -and all duties levied and col 
kaedby theip. For-far^^ though immediately coWieSed with the Mab* 
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rail a government, and, at all other feafons, under the rule and ' con trout* 
of that hate, is, on thefe occasions, ufurped, by that party of the Fakeer?} 
who prove themfelves moh powerful ; and though the colleEions made upon? 
pilgrims, cattle, and all fpecies of merchandize, amount to a very coiw 
fiderable fum j yet no part is remitted to the treafury of the Mabrait'a ftate. 

These Mehunts meet in council daily : hear and decide upon all com- 
plaints brought before them, either againh individuals,, or of a nature tend* 
ing to difturb the public tranquillity, and the well management of this 
immenfe multitude. 

As one of thefe afTemblies’ was on the high road near our tents, we had 
frequent opportunities of noticing their meetings ; and one of our fepoys, 
having occafion to appear before it, in a ‘caufe of fome confequenee, it 
gave us an opportunity of learning fome thing of the nature of their pro-* 
ceeding. . 

The fepoy, it feems, on leaving the ftation, where his battalion was do- 
ing' duty, was entrufled, by one of the native officers, with fifty rupees, and 
a commiffion to purehafe a camel. With the intention of executing this 
truft,- he mixed with a crowd, where fame camels were expofed for falei 
and while endeavouring to cheapen one to the limits of his purfe % {hew- 
ing the money, and tempting the camel merchant to accept, for his bead, the 
fifty rupees, he drew ihe attention of a party of Marwar men, who were 
meditating a plan to get it from him. Five or fix of fchofe men, feparat** 
ing from the crowd, got round him, laid, they (or one of them) had loft: 
his money, to the amount of fifty rupees ; that he, the fepoy, was the man 
who had it ; and, with much clamour and force, they got the money from 
him. Fortunately, the fepoy’s comrades were nears he ran towards them 
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and communicated the alarm, and got afliftance, before the fellows had 
time to make off, or fecrete the money ; they, however, aflumed a great 
deal of effrontery, and demanded that the matter fhould be fubmitted to 
the decifion of the Mehunts: before this tribunal the caufe was confequent- 
3y brought, and an accufation laid againft the fepoy, by thefe men of 
Marwar .* the money was produced, and lodged in court, and the caufe on 
both fides, heard with deliberation. Unluckily for the Marwarees , they 
bad neither opportunity to examine or change the money % and knew not 
what fpecies of coin made up this fum : which circumftance led to their 
convi&ionj for being enjoined by the Mehunts , to deferibe the money they 
bad loft, they named coin very different from what the purfe contained : 
but when the fepoy was called upon to anfwer the fame queftion, he fpe« 
cified the money exadlly. The judges immediately gave a* decifton, in 
favour of the fepoy, and reftored him his money : the Marzuars were fined 
each in the fum of five rupees, and fentenced to receive each fifty ftripes, 
upon their bare backs with the Korab. 

The Goojfeynr maintained an uneontefted authority, till the arrival of 
about 12 or 14,000 Seek horfemen, with their families, &c, who encamp- 
ed on the plains about Jualapore . Their errand here was avowed to be 
bathing j and, foon after their arrival they fent Oodassee, their principal 
prieft or Gooroo , to make choice of a fituation on the river fide, where he 
- ere&ed the diftinguifhing flag of their fed, for the guidance and diredion 
of its followers, -to the fpot. It appeared however, that no compliments 
or intimation of their intentions, had been made to the ruling power ; and 
th cGoaffeyns, not willing to admit of any infringement of their authority, 
pulled down the flag, and drove out of the place thofe who accompanied 
it. Some flight refiftance was fhewn by the Seeks , in fupport of their 
prieft, and the dignity of their flag, but was repelled with much violence, 
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and the Goojfeyns, not content with driving them away, abufed and plun- 
dered the whole party, to a considerable amount. 

The old priefl Oodassee, on his return to the Seek camp, complained 
to Rajah Saheb Sing, their chief, in the name of the body colieflive, of 
the infult and violence they had met with from the GooJJeyns . 

A consultation was immediately held by the three chiefs of the Seek 
forces, viz. Rajah Saheb Sing of Puteealab , and Roy Sing and Shere 
Sing of Booreah , who filenced the complainants by promifing to demand 
redrefs and reflitution for what they had been plundered of# 

A vakee-l was immediately defpatched, with a reprefentation, from the 
Seeks to the Mehunts , or priefts of the Goojfeyns , pointing out the right, 
they conceived they poffeffed, in common with all other nations, to have 
accefs to the river j and complaining of the wanton infults they had met 
with, from their tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty s 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends for fame part of the ill 
treatment they met with, yet they demanded an immediate retribution of 
all they had been plundered of, and free accefs to the river or place of 
bathing. 

The Mehunts heard their complaints, exprefTed concern at what had 
happened, and promifed their affiflance, in obtaining the redrefs fought 
for; and the matter, for the prefent, refled here; the Gooffeyns giving back, 
to the Seeks, all the plunder they had taken, and admitting of their free 
ingrefs and egrefs to the river. 

All was pretty quiet, during the few remaining days of bathing; but 
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on the morning of the l oth of April , (which- day concluded the Mela) a 
feene of much confufion and blood died enfued. ^bout eight o’clock on 
that morning, the Seeks, (having previoufly depofited their women, chil- 
dren, and property in a village,, at fome diftancc from Hurdwar) affembled 
in force, and proceeded to the different watering places, where they attack-* 
ed, with fwords, fpears, and fire-arms,’ every tribe of Fakeers that came in 
their way* Thefe people made fome refinance, but being all on foot, and 
few, if any, having fire-arms, the contefl: was unequal : and the Seeks * 
who were all mounted, drove the -poor Satiny offers, Byradgecs * Goajfeyns , 
Naagecs, before them, with - irrefiflible fury* Having difeharged their 
pieces within a few paces* they ruffied. upon tnofe unfortunate pilgrims 
•with their fwords, and having llaughtered a great number, purfued the re- 
mainder, until, by flight to the hills, or by fwimming the river, they efcap- 
cd the revenge of their purfuers. . ■ 

THRConfufion* fpread among other deferiptions of people, was incon- 
ceivable! and every one,, thinking himfelf equally an object of their refent- 
ment, fought every means offafety that offered; many took to the river, and 
in the attempt to fwim acrofs, feveral were drowned : of thofe who endea- 
voured to efcape to the heights, numbers were plundered, but hone who bad 
not the habit of a Fakeer was in the leaf! hurt : many parties of draggling 
horfemen now ranged the ifland, between Hurdwar and XJnjinnee gaut; 
plundering the people to the very water’s-edge, immediately oppofite to us ! 
fortunately for thoufands, who crowded to this gaut , the greatef! part of 
one of the vizecr’s battalions, with two fix-pounders were Rationed here ; 
two companies of which with an addition of a few of our own fepeys, and a 
native officer, whom Captain Murray very judiciouflyfent acrofs the river, 
kept the approach of the horfe in check. Finding they could not attack the 
crowd on the waters- edge, without receiving a fmart fire, from the fepoys. 
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as well as expofing themfelves to the fire of the guns, they die*# 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet, 

At this time, the caufe of fuch an attack, or the future intentions of this 
body of Seeks, was all a myftery to ns,* and popular report favoured the 
conjecture, that they intended to profit from the prefent occafion, and by 
eroding .the river, at a few miles lower down, return, and plunder the my- 
riads of travellers who crowded the roads through RohilcuncL However, 
the next morning difeovered they had no fuch intentions^ as from the 
adjacent heights, we 1 faw them take their departure, in three divifions, 
bending their march in a wefferly courfe, or direflly from us. The num- 
ber which had crowded to the river fide, oppofite to our tents, was too 
great to be ferried over in the courfe of the night, and confequently re- 
mained in that fituation : fearful of the approach of day, and in dreadful 
alarm from the expc&ation of another vifit from the Seeks, but by eight 
o’clock, their minds were more at eafe, and they offered up their prayers 
for the Englifti gentlemen, whofe prefence, they univerfally believed, had 
been the means of difperfing the enemy. 

From the various information we had'now colle&ed, we concluded this 
hoftile conduct of the Seeks was purely in revenge againfi; the tribes of Fi« 
keers: many of the wounded came to our camp to folicit chirurgical affxf~ 
tance and they ail feemed very fen fible, that they only were the objects 
of the enemy’s fury. 

■Accounts agree that the Fahers lofl about five hundred men killed, 
among whom was one of their Mekunts, or prlefta named Maun poob.ee $ 
and they had many wounded : of the Seeh about twenty were killed, but 
the number of wounded not known. 
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The mountains in the neigbourhood of Hurdwar afford but little amufe- 
ment for the mineralogift ; nor is a foflil to be found in them, impregnated 
with any other metal than iron. 

In fome fituations, where the fall of water has expofed their furface, for 
one or two hundred feet, nothing more is exhibited than an argillaceous 
marl, varying in hardnefs and colour, according to the metallic particles 
they contain : fometimes this variety is (hewn very diftin&ly, ftratum fuper 
Jlratum, the lowed: confifting rather of filiceous particles, having loofe quart- 
zofe fand, with very little earthy mixture ; and crumbling to pieces with 
the lead: application of force ; the next a fine fmooth marl, of a dull cineri- 
tious grey, compad, and foapy to the touch: it is quickly diffufible in 
water, and does not effervefce in acids. The next is of a pale liver-co- 
loured brown, poffeffing properties like thofe of the preceding one, but 
fomewhat more indurated, and moft likely containing more iron: the 
fourth, or fuperior ftratum is ftill browner than the laft, and exhibits, in 
its fradure, fmajl fhining micaceous particles. In other places, the whole 
fide of a mountain confifts of filiceous fand, mixed with mica and fome cal- 
careous earth ; the whole very (lightly conneded, laminated and tumbling 
in large quantities into the water courfes below; fometimes found fuffici- 
ently indurated, to bear the violence of the fall, From the place called 
Neel Koond , a winding nullah, of about a mile in length, falls into th e Gan~ 
ges a little above Unjinnee ; in the bed of it, a greater variety of ftones is 
found than might be expeded from the nature of the hills, in which the 
fource of it lies ; thus granite, and opaque quartz, of different colours, are 
found in pretty large rounded maffes : yet no fuch ftones, as far as obser- 
vation can trace, form any part of the mountains, in this neighbourhood. 

The high ground between the bank of the Ganges and the mountains* 
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sslfo contains many of thefe ft ones, in a loofc unconnefted flatc ; fomc ly- 
ing very deep in the earth, as may be feen on the fide of the bank expofed 
to the river: thefe bear a perfect refemblance to thofe ftones in the beds of 
the nullah, and Ganges , which owe their form to the attrition of rolling 
currents forages: but the elevated filiation in which thefe are bedded, 
leaves no room for fuppofltion, when, if ever, they were fubjeCt to fuch aftion. 

The riches of the vegetable-kingdom, however, made ample amends for 
the want of variety in the mineral productions. As an enumeration of the 
plants I met with during my ftay at this place, would interrupt the thread 
©f my narrative, I have fubjoined them in the form of an appendix, toge- 
ther with all the others found in the courfe of my tour j adding fuch re- 
marks on their hiftory, or ceconomical ufes, as I judged might be intereft- 
ing. 1 have only to obferve, that the feafon juft now is not very favoura- 
ble for finding herbaceous plants in flower ; the greateft abundance of this 
defeription is brought forward by the periodical rains, and a vifit in the 
months of September and Odiober^ would no doubt, be attended with a very 
fuccefsful inveftigation. On the other-hand, to explore the loftier products 
of thefe extenfive Forefts, with the deliberation the refearch requires, it 
Hiould be begun in January and Continued to the end of April * 

As a neceftary meafyre, pr-CVidbs ttiy proceeding, on my intended 
journey to Sirinagm\ I defpatched a fervattt, with a letter, to the rajah cf 
that place.; fignifyingmy-intentions of vifiting his capital, and forwarding, 
at the fame time, a letter I had the honour to receive, from the vizier, 
Asoph-ul-Dowl aii, through the kind influence of the refulent, Mr. 
Cherry. My fervant returned, on the day I was quitting Hurdwar , (tath 
April) with t}ie rajah’s acknowledgement of my letter, and a perwannah 
pafs through his dominions written in the ancient Hindu character. 

Ss 
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On the i%th of April, 1 took my departure from Hurdmar.ot Unjinnm 
ghat ; and on the 13th, making two marches of it, arrived at Nejeebabad.. 
This was certainly a retrogade motion, but two or three reafons operated, to 
induce me to change the route I originally intended to take ; firft, Hurdwar 
was a place of lefs fecurity for the cattle and baggage I mud leave behind, 
and the difficulty of feeding them greater, than in a place where eftablilhed 
bazars produced abundance of grain. 

Secondly, fome little conveniencies neceflary to my manner of travel* 
ling, I could not get made up here; and thirdly, the road diredt from Hurd * 
war to Sirinagur , was more difficult of accefs and worfe fupplied with pro* 
vifions and water*. than the one recommended from Mcjzebabad ; I therefore 
decided in favour of the latter. 

Among other preparations while here, a fiubftitute for a palankeen wm 
requafite, arid l made up what is called a Chempmn , which is nothing more 
than a litter, of about five feet in length and three in breadth, fupported 
between two bamboos, or poles fixed to the fides a little above the bottom, 
and carried in the manner of what is called in; Bengal a Tanjaan, by a (horfc 
yoke fixed between the poles near the ends, and parallel to them. 

On the 20th, I commenced my march from Htfezbaka$ ? . and 1 encamped 
at the petty village of G$ddwaw >:& & the diftance of eighteen miles. This 
village is fituated; at the djffiatace of three furlongs* within the barrier of 
this ghat, where is the fif ft afeent of the hills through a rugged road. The 
barrier is a large double gate of plank, flanked on the . left by a precipice* 
and on , the right by a wall of loofe ftones, conjne^led with the neighbour- 
ing ridge of hills. This point of land, including the village, is nearly em* 
circled by the Km^n%UA>% a, (hallow, hut clear and rapid ftream %. but being 


furrcmtided on the north, eafi, and fouth, by higher mountains, the fitua- 
tiori mufi be, at fame feafans, intolerably hot, and probably unhealthy. 

ThesS ranges of hills rife, with a moderate, though unequal fLope, From 
the plains below, and are fkirted by deep forefts, extending from Hurdwar 
through Robilcmd, Oitde , and the countries to the eafi ward, and producing 
many kinds of valuable timber, and an abundant fiore of plants never yet, 
perhaps, brought under the fyfiematical examination of the botanifh They 
alfo abound with game of many defcriptions. Elephants are found here, 
and fometimes range beyond the fkirts of the woods, to the great injury of 
whatever cultivation they meet wit bui but their depredations are particular 
ly dire&ed to fugar plantations. 

They are con fidered inferior, in fize and value, to the elephants brought 
from the eaftern countries ; and are feldom .caught but for the purpofe of 
/taking their teeth. 

^The Toil of fheTe forefts varies, From a black fat earth, Where the trees 
,dr Khrubs which it nourifhes, acquire a large fizej to a firm reddifh clay,, 
and mixtures of gravel and loofe ftones of various defcriptions. 

On the 2 rft, I marched to Amfote, a fmall village on a little cultivated 
fpot. The firft part of the road lay in the bed of the Koa-nullahy and the 
whole of it was To rugged, that although the difiance is only computed four 
.cofs, and I judge it not to exceed feven miles, I employed three hours and 
a half in walking it, and my baggage did not arrive till fix hours after I 
cfet « & The general direction of the road is about N. E. by E. 

On i he zad, a walk of two hours and forty minutes carried me to Gki~ 

•S s % 


mu/y, the diftance' of which from Amfore , I compute to be eight miles -;; 
the soad. Being much lefs obftrudhed than yefterday.’ Towards ths 
beginning of this day’s march, the road pafTes between two ftupendous- 
*o,cks.. The hones, in this part of the nullah, lying in very large maffes, 
the tream pafiing between with great -rapidity, and the only path, acrofs 
being on fp&rs laid, from rock to; rock, the paflenger is expofed to. im- 
minent danger.; Farther on, , I met with one of the fmall water-mills, 
©ailed Punch ucke6, which was now working; The confiruftionis very 
fimplei the ft ones, which are little larger than thofe turned by the hand, and 
called chuckles , are worked by means of a horizontal wheels the fpokes of 
whkh ar^; cut like the valves of a Venetian* window, and fet obliquely into 
the cafe of a perpendicular {haft; and, upomthefe valves,. ailream- of wa» 
ter,, from a narrow fpout, at about four feet elevation, falls, with force e« 
nough, to* give lirilk motion’ to -the machine. * The water is brought to it, 
by banking up the ftream of the nullah,, till it acquires, the necelfary eleva- 
tion. The hopper is axonical bafket, fufpended with the narrow end, of 
the cone over the hole in the Hones ; and being kept in a gentle motion,, 
it fupplies them conftantly : and regularly* In this manner, two men re- 
lieving each, other, will grind from four to. fix maunds*of grain in twenty-- 
four hours.,. 

The village at Ghinouly confifts of three huts. Seldom more than five * 
or fix together are ro bs met with;, and itds a large village that* has. fa 
many as ten. ' , : 

The hills in this fituation, are notfo clofe as thofe in the road behind me;, 
the ground ’between, on each fide the nullah, elevated and very pleafant^. 
and the cultivation carried to the very fummits of thofe mountains. The fides • 
of all,. look greener than thofe hitherto feen,. but I was not yet. fenfibla of; 
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my moderation in the heat of the day. The thermometer was up to- nine- 
ty-five,. and never lower, than feventy-two within my tent. 

On the 23d, after a walk of three hours and ten minutes, 1 arrived ar 
Bofafc, an inconfiderahle village,, on the banks of the- nullah-, along which 
fey the greateft part of the road, fromlaft encampment. This day's jour- 
ney exhibited a confiderable variety of fcenery, being now- a rugged path, 
between abrupt impending rocks, and' now, little open fpaces, furroundedb 
with gently Hoping hills, the fides of which ars diversified,, with clumps 
of fir, oak and faul, and with cultivated ground. In one of thefe latter 
Equations,., the wate® is conduced from one fide of the nullah, to the fields 
j on- the other by an ingenious, though fimple contrivance. A trough, form- 

ed by hollowing the body of a large fir tree, is placed aero fs, where the 
over-hanging rocks favour the communication,.and.condu£ts a fiream, fuffici* 

I snt fox the pur pole, of irrigation*, • 

= -r-Mv ■ ;r V\: ■ . :■ 

f Toe- Kja-nuUkh has its fource about three- miles above Bojab to the 

| north, and its firfl fmall branch rifes in a fpring at DewarcL-Kaal % and re- 

r ceives inoreafe from .feveral fmall rills#, ifluing from. the furrounding hills, be- 

tween Dewara~Kaa!> and this place, 

| The bed of- the nullah here contains great quantities of Mica, of vari- 

ous tints, according to its impregnation with iron or other metallic ores i 
j the mountains exhibit it in very confiderable maftes ,* and in many places, 

I it falls crumbling. down their fides, into the water courfes below. Thence 

1 it is carried away, by the currents, fhining at the bottom, with a' lufire 

j little lefs- brilliant than filver. None of it, however, is of fo pure a 

! tranfparency as to feive the purpofes to which this fubftance is* ufually ap»~ 

j iplied. 
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The thermometer, to day, was at the higheft ninety, and at four in the 
morning down to fixty-five ; the wind variable and threatening change of 
weather. 

The fportfman may here find ample fource of amufement. Black 'par-, 
tridge, hares, and quail are found in plenty, without much labour ,* and the 
eager purfuer, who does not confider the amending of heights, and creeping 
into jungles, material obftacles to his amufement, will find two fpecies of 
fowls and the deer, nailed parah bythe natives (Cams For anus, L. ; ). 

J The fifh of .the nullah are fmall, but make a well tailed fry, and are an 
^acceptable variety to the fcanty fupplyof animal food procurable.; they arc 
tnoflly of the genus Cyprinus, four- fpecies of which I particularly remarked. 
The manner of taking fifh in thefefhallow .rapid nullahs may not be un- 
worthy of notice. One method is by rod .and line; about eight or tea 
yards of one end of the line is filled with npofes, or fnares, formed of horfe 
hair from ope to three or four hairs firong, according to the fize of the’ fifh 
fCXpedled to be caught; and at intervals of about fifteen inches, oblong 
pieces of iron are fixed, to prevent its being carried away by the force of 
•the current ; the other end of the line, perhaps ten or twelve.yard^, -is paf- 
;fed through a bow, at the end of aihort rod, and kept in the hand below, 
and both are managed in the fame manner as a trowling .rod and line.; 
.thus prepared, the fifherman calls the end with the fnare atrrofsahe fiream^ 
where he -lets it remain -abom half a minute, during which time, he pokes 
a light forked Hick, carried in the right hand, into holes about ihe flones, 
4hu$ driving the fifh up the flream, againft the fnares of the line*, and on 
.taking it up, generally has fecured from one to four fill. - -By thefe fimple 
f j$ear$s he fieldom fails, in about half an hour, to get a tolerable fry 0 
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Another method, pra&ifed by the natives, is to ftupify or kill them, 
with vegetable fubftances : for this purpofe, they make choice of a pool 
formed by the current, and turning the ftream, by heaping up {tones, (top 
lip the fupply of frefh water into it, in the fame manner, clofing every out** 
let, then bruifingthe fruit of a tree common here, they cafha quantity into * 
the pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterious effect feidom fails to 
fhew- itfelf : the filh, unaMe- to preferve their equilibrium, tumble about,, 
rife to the iurfacc of the water, and are eafily taken with the hands* 

On the 24th, in three hours thirty-five minutes, I reached Bdkafie. The * 
fcenery, on this day’s march, was more beautifully diverged, than in any 
preceding one. The forefts of oak, fir and boorans'*', are here more extern* 
five, and the trees of greater magnitude than any I have yet feen. Unfor- 
tunately, neither the traveller’s mind, nor his eye, can be enough difen- 
gaged, to admire, in fecurity, the fublimity of this profpedU for after the 
afcent of a pretty high ridge of mountains, the road is continued along their 
fide; winding, and fo narrow, that without conftant attention, you are in * 
danger of .being .precipatedmta alarming depth’pf valley bn' the right, . 

The fpot, on whichl encamped, is a narrow valley, (eparating the villages" ■ 
of BeSyl and Bdkate % which are nearly oppofite to each other; the river 
Nayaar running between;,, with a firearm beautifully tranfparent, in the direc - 
tion of .W, N. W. . 

The principal foure®,- wbuujH forms this river, if I am to trufi the autho- - 
thy of the natives, lies at*a place called Doobree, about forty- eight cofs, or 
four days journey eaft (to a man on foot, without burthen;) and iftues, in 
a confiderable fiream, from the root of a tree called Beh-htL It falls into 


* See the catalogue annexed to this paper. 
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the Ganges^ about nine miles below Dew-praag , with which I find -the n atrvcs 
have fome communication in the rainy feafon; and through this channel car- 
ry on a fmall traffic in iron, grain, &c. in canoes formed from the trunk of 
large Seme! trees. 

I crossed the river, in knee-deepwater, and pitched my tent under a 
large mango tree, where two or three trees more afford ample ffiade for fer* 
vants of. all defcriptions* 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of this valley lie in Iamellated ftrata 
of various coloured fiffile ftones or Hate,' from a dull clay colour, toaffi, blu- 
ifh black, light brown, and feruginous brown ; in fome places a vein of white 
quartz runs through, in an irregular dire&ion. 

« The houfes here are covered, with a kind, much refembling the com- 
mon writing Hate. 

On the 25th I walked, in two hours and fifteen minutes, to Naiaana , a 
village of five or fix houfes upon the brow of a {loping hill. It looks into an 
exceffive deep valley, formed, by the furrounding hills, into a narrow bot- 
tom, refembling an inverted cone, and culti vated in ridges, down their fides, 
tp the very bafe. The road from Belkate afcends gradually, and the eleva- 
tion here is fuch as confiderably to reduce the temperature of the air. From 
an accident to my thermometer, I could only eftimate this by my fenfations, 
which did not indicate a higher degree than eighty- five at noon. The natives 
Cay, it continues thus cool,, all the month of May \ and they feldom, at any 
idme, experience exceffive heat* 

l pitched my tent, at the diftance of three quarters of a mile from the 
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village, near a little ftream of water, which fupplies the wants of the inhabi- 
tants, It iflfues from the mouth of a bull, rudely hewn out of the rock, and 
falls into a refervoir below. The Aream is not larger than a mufquet barrel, 
but the fupply is always conftant and clean. The wheat, in fomc parts, is now 
ripe, and the women employed in reaping it. 

The mountains, for fome miles round Nataanee , have a naked appearance. 
No trees to be feen, but upon diftant hills ; fome buflies grow along the 
ridges, formed for banking up the earth ; and the Handing corn Is aknofl 
the only vegetation befldes, to be feen. The foil is fcanty, and very Aony; 
and the crops thin, except thofe near the village, which are improved by 
the little manure the inhabitants give the land ; they feem too indolent, 
however, to extend this improvement beyond one or two ridges : indeed,, as 
the carriage mull be upon their own backs, the labour would be great. Their 
only cattle are bullocks, but thofe, as far as I could obferve, are not ufed for 
the carriage of burthens. They draw the plough, trample out the corn: 
and the milk of the cows forms a principal part of the people’s fuftenance. 
Ever flnee I afeended the ghauts, I oblerved the fame features mark the 
breed of oxen in thofe hills 5 they are low, not exceeding the height of the 
fmall Bengal cows ; their bodies flhort and thick, legs very fhort; but flight 
appearance of that flefhy protuberance, common to the male of thefe ani- 
mals in Hindvjlan ; their horns are fhort, tapering, wide at their bale, and 
gradually approximating towards their points, with a flight curve inwards: 
their heads fhort, and thick : the prevailing colour is from red to dark brown; 
with black nofes* and black tips to their tails. 

Curiosity led me into the village, but what chiefly excited my 
attention, was the appearance of uncleanlinefs, indolence, and poverty; 
the only proof of their attention to fome kind of comfort, is in the 
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flrufture of their houfes, which are-of flone,' laid lit -Common mortar, vvilh 
Hoping roof, covered with fine flate, raifed to a fecund floor, which is.' 60' 
.cupied by the family, while the. lower or ground one, gives' cover .to their cat- 
tle in bad weather. 

Their cows are the only animals to be met with among. .them* they have 
neither dog, cat, goat, fheep, nor common fowls. 

On the 26th, X marched to Adkmdnee* along a range of mountains, Gover- 
ned with foreft trees, of various fpecies. The di fiance from Naiadna t by 
computation of the natives, is fix cofs, I was .three hours and five minutes 
•in walking it, and considering the nature of ;tKe road, and time loft by the 
topping, I conclude the true di fiance to be about eight and a half- mile's. 
The diftance would be confiderably lefs, on a line drawn from 'Nddama ter 
■this place, which regains the former direction, and places Adwmnu about 
$F. E. from the point matched from. * * ' 

This fituation is c a narrow, elevated ridge, expofed to the influence of a 
• bleak and chilling wind. The only remnant of human induflry is the feat-' 
itered ruin of a houfe for the accommodation of travellers. — 

On the 27th, at half an hour pafl four in the morning, I proceeded on my 
■journey. The road continuing with an afeent, for about half’ an hour* 
brought me to the fummit.of a ridge, 1 from whence is feen the lofty chain 
of fnowy mountains, in a very extended line, from eafl to weft. Thole 
mountains are feen from forne parts of Rohilcund; but fo remote and indif* 
<tin£t, as fo give no idea of the magnificknt feenery that now opened to my 
'(Viewr..; the grandeur of which was evfery moment .encreafing by .the mom 
jpowerful illumination of the rifmg fun. ’ 1 - ■••-’- 
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One of the, mod confpicuous fummits of this chain is diftinguiflied hy the 
name of Hem , near the bafe of which is the famous place of BiWz/ worth ip 
called Buddee-nauth . ft is marked to travellers by the , greater breadth of its 
top 5 and riling in four or five rugged, but rather conical points. Its hear- 
ing from where I made thefe notes was- N. N. -E.- 

The road,, from this ridge, - gradually-, defending, 1 arrived, at' thirteen 
minutes pad fe yen, at Teyka-ca Maanda . , Here is only one indifferent build- 
ing, for the accommodation of travellers, and a few Scattered hamlets appear 
onthe-.fi-desofdifilanfcipountayis,- 

T&E. ajs proved here as cold as at Adwaanee, and having no (belter from 
trees,, was the,, more fmartly felt, . The. rocks are* of a coarfe dull granite in 
fome places ;>atld brothers., extenfive beds of various kinds of fchidus appear*.- 
moft- of them lying in; a vertical portion and near the upper furface, dividing, 
into fine lam, in®, exhibiting colours, inclining to purple, yellow and green- 
:exp9fed; tq th&air- crumbles to duff under its influence, . 

■:;? : ;:;A ■ f ^ d d AMALIA: AWdA 

On the 2&th^l, walked, , in two hours fifty-five minutes, to Chet-kote, fi~ 
tuated Jn a' confined- valley, .where the heat was.excefiive. In the early part 
■of the march/ QW; a -.gentle; afrent^ the fnowy mountains, which had been 
concealed by a hill in front, fuddenly-, emerging, prefented a fpedacle truly- 
magnifi,<?ept rr:ir ;:; h . ....... - - ' 



■ . 2:9th April 1796, Sirinagur.- . 1 

I left Chet -hot e this morning at twenty- five minutes pad four, the def- 
®m$x ftiil; continuing * and. twenty minutes, walk brought me to- a pretty-large 
rmllah- Vfhigh falls into t\\$ AfaknimdfA>: a fhort didance below Sirmagur* ■ 
%;bap&ni. np..th8' ftr.eam* it is raifed : to an height- fuffieient to work two or- 
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three of thofe little mills called Pun Chukees , which from their vicinity to. 
the metropolis, are kept in conftant employ. This nullah is called Romcla- 
&aacL The road continued along it for twenty-two minutes through 
little Jiejds of hnripe corn: leaving the nullah, I afeended for thirteen mi- 
nutes,; which brought me to the fummit of a ridge, from whence I had a dif~ 
linCt view of the town and valley of Sirinagur , and the winding coarfe of 
the Aluknundra river through it, running in a direction from eaft to- weft; 
along the north fide of the town. On the top- of this hill, a Fakeer has 
ftationed himfelf, to contribute to the relief of the thirfty traveller, and deals, 
Qut the waters of the holy Ganges, for a pecuniary compenfation.. 

About fifteen minutes before fix o’clock, I reached’ the- valley^ and the; 
banks of the river five minutes after. I was here met by a- perfon of the 
rajah’s houfehold, who was fent to congratulate me, on having furmounted 
the obftacles of a difficult journeys. and to know what he could do for me,, 
or -what contribute to my immediate accommodation* offerings if a houfe 
would be acceptable, to clear one for my reception. The compliment was 
pleafing, but I knew too well the ftrudture of their habitations, to fuppofe: 
they could furniffi. me with better accommodation than my tent. Therefore- 
I declined the offer, and chofe for my encampment-, a pretty thick mangoe 
grove, on the fouth weft end of the town, near the foot of the hills.. 

As I may now promife myfelf a little reft from daily fatigue* I will take 
z flight retrofpeCtof the country I have travelled over, before my attention is, 
called to the objects that may here be worth particular notice. 

• the ghaut of Caadwara to Sirimgur, is an affemblage of hills, jum- 

ped’ together in many forms and directions, fometimes in chains, lying pa^ 
lalle] to each, other, hut of no great extent*, and often connected at their ter-. 
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ruination, by narrow ridges, running at right ang| e , s acrofs the vatlies between. 
The fummits of all are very narrow, and of various ihapes, and the di dances' 
between each range fhort, confequently the vallies much confined,' and a* 
late traveller juftly obferves, “ Not a fpot is to be feen that would afford 
room to accommodate one tboufand men in tents 


Some of thefe ranges are covered with forefts, and are always green, fome 
are naked and ftony, neither affording belter to the birds of the air, nor the- 
beafls of the field. The number in cultivation form the fm ailed part, but fo few 
traces of either houfes or inhabitants are to be feen, that to fum up the 
whole in one general conclufion, depopulation and' poverty are linking fea- 
tures throughout, and a greater fhare of the country feems in the undifturbed 
poffdfiion of the birds and beads of the forefts than appropriated to the re- 
ftdence of man.. 


In the evening of this day, the rajah paid me the compliment of a vifit, 
accompanied by his two brothers, and fome other officers of his fuite, be- 
fades a confiderable crowd;, of which however, many more were led to gra- 
tify curiofity than belonged to the train of the rajah. Himfelf and brothers- 
werc on horfeback, and except one or two others, the reft followed on foot. 
They demounted at the entrance into the grove, where I met the rajah, and 
after the ufual falutation, he introduced me to his brothers Pra-Kerem* 
SAK^and Pretem-Sae. 


This* ceremony over, we proceeded to the tent, which was foon filled By 
this party of all defcriptions : much order however, - was obferved, and the 
rajah, after fome few queftions and complimentary remarks, ftaid about 
twenty minutes, when night approaching, he apoligized for his hafty de-- 
. parture, jtnd took leave* 
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He appears to be about twenty-feven years of age, in Mature fomething 
under middle fize,’ of Header make, regular features,, hut. cffiminate. He 
fpeaks quick.,, and. not remarkably diftiadt. 

His elder- brother is a ilouter arid more manly perfon 5. -about twenty-four - 
years, though he has the looks of riper age than his brother. . They bear ■* 
no refemblance to each other. The younger is a ftrong likenefs- of the ra- 
jah in make, features and voice ;.,a little under him in fize, and I. believe 
about nineteen years of age.,,, ” 

In their drefies, no figns of greatnefs or oftentation appear j they were in 

plain muflin jamahs with coloured turbans and kummerbunds, without jew? 

els or other decorations, nor was the- drpf3 pf the rajidr in my refpe® ; 
more diftinguifhing, than thofe of his -brothers*- _ Vj . . . ? 

I found the. heat- of this day, very, diftrefhng ; without a 3 

breath of air, and when any was evident, it. came with an ungleafant 
Warmth* ■ ■ . - - . • . y • 

In the evening of the following day, I returned my vifit to the rajah*-. 
He received me at the entrance of a court in front, of the houfe,. and con- 
d.ufled me by the hand to a fquare terrace in the center of- it. , I was- here 
introduced to his vizier and dewanj . and after being Seated, ; and compli- 
ments over, he commenced a converfafcion, by afking feveral queflions re- - 
lative to my journey, manner of travelling, purpofe for which I undertook 
fuch an. expedition, .repeating feveral he had aficed .the,precedipg.fey*.,PH 
that fubjech 

HE .made.fomc remarks . relative to the extent of the- B.i-kijh ; poffciiQU#- 
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m 'India, fpohe of the late Rohilla expedition, and noticed the knowledge 
tke: Engfijk pGdefs.ih -the art of war With admiration, and as Unequalled by 
any -other nation.. ' He hegged to; be indulged with a fight of the exercife 
as pradifed by our troops, and the little party of fepoys with me perform* 
ed it, :much'.ta.li;is i am , ufein’ent and fads fa&ion. 

„ Afrf.ES. a . Hay of about an hour* the evening being far advanced, I took 
■my leavei ' v. ' . . ' ■ „ 

The 'valley of £irhm:gur extends about a mile and a half to the eaftward, ' 
.and as much to the Wed ward of the town. The. river Aluknundra enters the 
valley neat a village 'Called Scer-kot^ 'which bears E. \ N. from the town. Its 
courfe is nearly from eaft to Weft i the breadth of the channel from 
bank to bank about 250 yards ; but in the, dry feafpn it does not ex- 
ceed eighty or 1 co yards. At the weftern extremity of the valley, the cur* 
Tent - Hrikes' with violence again ft the dony bafe of the. mountain. Near 
r thk place, the river is eroded by means of a contrivance trailed here a 
,aj U&tJB. Two'fba Holds are e reded in form of gallows, one on each fide 

■ of the dream; over thefe are firretched very thick ropes, to form, on each hand, 
a fupport for the reft of the bridge. To thefe, by means of pendant ropes, 
;a ladder is fixed horizontally,- and over this tottering frame the travellers 
pafs. The main ropes are fo flack that the middle of the bridge is within 
a foot of the water. Its breadth will barely admit of two perfons abreaft. 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would be dangerous even 
to a good fwimmer, to fail from this bridge into the river. The breadth 

■ of the ftream, at this part, is about eighty yards, and its depth from tea to 
.twenty feet. 

bed k compofed: of large mounded Hones, pebbles, gravel and fand* 
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In two or three places, large fragments of rock remain 5 but if no obftacles 
of greater confequence exift, to retard the navigation of this branch of the 
river, floats of timber, or canoes, might at all feafons, And a paflage through. 

The town of Sirinagur occupies nearly the centre of the valley 5 it is 
in length about three quarters of a mile ; the breadth is much lefs j its form 
fome what elliptic. It is formed with little attention, either to order or 
convenience. The houfes are of ftone, rough and irregularly put together, 
'with the common earth ; generally raifed to a fecond floor ; and all are 
covered with flate. They are fo crowded, as to leave little more fpace for . 
the ftreet, than is fufHcient for two perfons to pafs one ‘ another. The 
principal ftreet, and indeed, the only one deferving that name, runs eaft 
and weft, through the middle of the town: this k pretty broad, and is the 
only bazar, qr marke.t of the place. 

The rajah’s houfe is about the middle of the town, and is the largeft in 
it; one part of it being raifed to a fourth ftory. It is built of a coarfe 
granite, has the appearance of being very old, is much out of repair and 
exceeding fhabby. 

The town, viewed from an eminence, exhibits nothing ftriking or pleaf- 
ing to the fancy.. 

The roads which lead into the town, excepting one, are very nar- 
row, planted on each fide with hedges of 'Euphorbia Canarienjis y and backed 
with a wall of loofe ftones. • • . 

In a country, poflefTmg fuch a variety of climate, it is natural to afk, 
what advantages- induced the primitive Tettlexs to prefer the burning valley 
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of S irinagur for the feat of government, to the more temperate and healthy 
foliations in other parts of this mountainous trad, The refult of my enqui* 
ties was what I expeded. No other parts of the mountains, in the vicinity 
of the holy waters of the Ganges > poUefs/at the fame time, an equal extent 
of plain ground, and convenience of a fufficient and conflant fupply of 
running water, two indifpenfable requiiites in the formation of an exten* 
five fettlement, and particularly to fettlers whole religious tenets teach 
them (andjuftiy fo) to confider the former among the moft valuable gifts 
of nature j and enjoin them to a very liberal ufe of that bleffing in the per- . 
Tormance of fome of the facred functions of their cafL 

The foundation of this raje, by the records kept in the archieves of the 
Hate, is placed at a very remote period, but they arc fo blended with fa- 
bulous defeription, that the account will hardly admit of being related* 
much more of receiving the fandlon pf authenticity. 

It is ftated that 3774 years before the acceflion of the prefent rajah, th® 
'■country was divided into twenty-two pergunnahs, under the government of 
fieveral chiefs, indepen4ant of each other, that they were united by the vido- 
xious exertions of a native pf* Ahmdahad Gujcrat , named Bohg Dhunt, who 
lyithhisbrother Sedje Dhunt, left tfyeirnative country, to feek for better for- 
tune: and entering the hilly trad now. called Sirinagur * took fervice with 
: the rajahs of the country • The former entertained in the fervice of the 
'Chaandpore rajah, with whom, in a few years, he acquired confiderahlc eon* 
•Sequence, and was entrufled with high military authority. In this fouation, 
•at the advice of a yougee , who appeared in a vifion, he formed the ambitious 
delign, not only of feizing the poilefiions of his mailer, but of aiming at 
the conquelt of the whole country ; and fuch was his fuccefs, that after 
’depofmg the rajah of Chaandpon who was by far the moll powerful in the 
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•country, the reft became an eafy conqueft, and in the fpace of a few months, 
the whole -twenty-two diftriffs are faid to have been fubdued to his controul, 
and 'he continued to govern them under the title of rajah of Geruaal (the 
ancient name of the country) during the reft of his life. Dates are want- 
ing to afcertain the length of his reign, as alfo to prove who were his fuc- 
ceftors, till the fifteenth generation of lineal defcent, when Adjey Pa At 
appears. He is faid to have been the founder of Sirinagur , and there fixed the 
feat of government, where it has continued, under a fucceffion of fixty ra- 
jahs,, including the prefen t reigning one Purdoo MaanSaa. 


At my particular requeft to the rajah, I was furnifhed with the follow- 
ing table of the princes who have governed this country. 


NAMES. 

| -Number • 

1 reigned. 

NAMES. 

.... 1 Number 

of year. 

1 reigned. 

JBohg-dunt, the firft rajah, between 

15 C-HOORA MUN, 

2 9 

whofe reign and Adjey Paal, 

Ciiinta Mun, 

33 

^oo years palled, of which no re- 

Pooren Mon, 

27 

cords exift. 

9 °° 

Bjrk-e Baan^ .. 

79 

Adjey Paal, 

5 ° 

Bir Baan, 

dl 

His fon, Bejey Paal, 

-60 

20 Soorey Baan, 

79 

Haak Paal, 

55 

Kerreg Singh, 

60 

£ Dehrm Paal, 

65 

Sooret Singh, 

7 2 

Kerrem Paal, 

70 

Maiiah Singh, 

75 

Narrain Deo, 

72 

Anoop Singh, 

59 

Hurr Deo, 

45 

25 Pertaub Singh, 

•29 

Gov in Deo, 

49 

Hurree Singh, 

39 

10 Raam Deo, 

5 1 

Jaggen Na'at, 

55 

Runjeet Deo ? 

53 

Byjee Naat, 

H 

Inder Sain, 

35 

Gookul Naat, 

54 

Ch under Sain, 

39 . 

30 Raam Naat, 

75 

Sain, 

i* 

• Qoopee Naat, 

83 
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NAMES. 

j Number 

1 of y ears 

1 reifcned. 

NAMES. 

I Number 
of year* 

* reigneti. 

Lf.chme Naat, 

% 

Herry Narrain, 

45 

PrEEIM NAAT, 

71 

50 Mahah Narrain, 

33 

Saada Nund, 

% 

Renj eet Narrain* 

3 l 

35 Perm a Nund, 

62 

R a am roo, 

33 

Maii a Nund, 

6 3 

ChIRSTN ROOy 

49 

Sooka Nund, 

61 

Jeggeroo, 

42 

Sub a Chund, 

59 

55 Herroo, 

3* 

Tarra Chund-, 

44 

Futtf.ii Sat, . 

39 

40 Maha Chund, 

5 2 

Dooleb Sa;i, 

5 ° 

Goolab Chund, 

4 t 

Purteet Saii, 

85 

Ram Narrain, 

59 

' Laclf.t Sah, 

40 

Gobind Narrain* 

35 

L who died in 178^, and left four 

Lechmen Narrain,, 

37 

| f wasfucceededby theeideft 

45 Jegget Narrain, 

02 

! ' 60 -Tasert Sak, 


Mataub Narr.ain,, 

• 25 

< and wa? fucceeded by bis 

bro- 

Sheetaub Narrain-,... 

37 

ther the prefent Rajah,. 


Aunund Narrain* 

42 

61 Purdoo Maan Sah. 




Total of years 

3 ' 77 -fs 


The extent and limits of this raje i according to the information given 
by the rajah’s dewan, are marked on the fouth by Koadwara ghat comput- 
ed forty cols from Sirindgur , On the north by Buddreenaut , called ten 
days journey, and on the weft by Befhaw , thirty days journey. 

The annual revenue of this country, if the rajah’s word is* to be taken,, 
does not exceed live lacks and fix thoufand rupees. This- includes duties 
on exports and imports, the produce in grain working of mines ancf 
walhing of gold. .. t , ’ v 
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The colleBions or cultivation are in fome places paid in : kind, in 'Other 
in fpecie, and generally in the proportion of one half of the produce of the. 
foil. 

The remittances in fpecie, to the capital, I believe are very inconfiderabl'e ^ 
for a great deal goes in the payment of the troops allowed to each diftridt,. 
one fourth of whom are never in employ. It is alfo a cuftom to pay, by tun~ 
Mas on different diftridts, the troops about the capital, fome defcriptions of 
fervants, and even the dancing girls and muficians who are kept in monthly- 
hire. 

Of the latter defcription I met feveral, travelling, perhaps twenty or 
thirty codes, with an order on fome Zemindar, for three or four months ar- 
rears of pay, .. 

THEproduce on walking the fands for gold does not dep£nd onthe qtian* 
tity found, but upoh the number employed in this bufindfs, each man under- 
taking this refearch, pays to the rajah, for that privilege, the fum of one- hun- 
dred rupees yearly, and the quantity obtained is the property of the worker^, 
without dedu&ion. 

The different places, where it is fought for*, are' Keremprdag^ Paten** 
kunda, Dewpraag, RicMrcafem d Laker *gb at ; . 

The pofition of thefe five places, from the bed: defcriptibn-s I-cohlebob. 
tain* are as- follows.: Ktrempraag lies three days jdurheyMo tlie -eaftward 
of Ke&afrtmt, and 1 oh the fmall river called’ the Tinder > which has its fourth? 
in the diftrift palled Budhaan, farther caft, hut here- joins th & Ahknttndm*. 
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P'aeenhmda is on the Ganges-, Dewpraag at the confluence of its two bran- 
ches, called Aluknundra md.Bagbyret£y; Ri ckercafe is on the Ganges about 1 20 
cofles above Hurdwarj. and Laker-ghat s, few codes lower, on the fame river. 

At Naagpore and Dbunpore , the former. ■ forty codes N. E 7 and the lat- • 
ter fifty- codes N. of Sirinagur , are two copper mines. The fe are worked 
eight months in the- year, the richnefs of the ore varies much, but upon art 
average produces fifty per cent of pure metal; one half of which goes to 
the rajah, the other to defray the expence of extrading it from the mines,* 
fmelting and paying overfeers. . 

At Deputy fifty or fifty-fiver cofles ead oiSirinagur, is a lead mine, the 
Whole produce of this goes to the rajah, and the people, who work it, are kept 
in conftaht pay, though their labour is only required eight months out of 
twelve, and feme times not fo long; the quantity of ore extraded being in pro- 
portion tothe demand the rajah has for it. As rt greater encouragement to the 
people who undertake the working of this mine, and in confederation of the 
injury to which their health is expofed, they have fmall portions of land 
divert to them* or* the .produce of which no t rtx is levied by the zemindar. 

Iron is* produced in fevetdl parts of the country: but particularly at 
C'haandpore, Belungh , Beechaatt, and Choldb , but the labour of extrading it is 
ib great, that the raj ah gives up . the whole to thofe who will work it. 

QTi-ieS. fource's of revenue arfe the importation of rock-falt and borax 
from Bool an ; rnufk in pods, chowries, hawks male and female, from the 
countries bordering oxi Buddreenaat . 


Fuck, Pdeenkwida . come a fpec'ies of blanket called Punckee*- They are 
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of Iheep’s wool, of a texture refembling thofe fold in the Dooab and called 
Looses, but ftronger and finer. 

From Rohilcund all kind of cotton cloths are imported, as alfo confider- 
; able quantities of fait, the kind brought from Lahore, known commonly 
by the name Nemuk Labooree . This the Bootan people carry back in ex- 
change for the merchandize they bring. A kind of rice is alio imported 
from the fouthern countries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour 
j it diffufes, when boiled. It is produced in feveral pans of Htndufian , but 
j particularly in the mountainous countries of Ramghur . 

At the different ghats or paffes into the mountains, duties on imports 
and fome kinds of exports are levied ; which according to the belt infor- 
mation I could obtain, is on an average about fix per cent on their value,, 
but on fome particular articles, an additional duty is laid. The pafs at 
Coadwara is rented by an officer called Hakem , who pays annually to the 
1 rajah twelve thoufand rupees. 

Upon the authority of the rajah's hiftorian, this raaje was, for many 
years, exempt from tribute to any one. In the reign of Acbar, that 
prince demanded of the rajah of Sirinagur , on account of the revenues 
of his raaje, and a chart of the country . The rajah, being then at court, 
repaired to the prefence the following day: and in obedience to the com- 
mands of the king, prefented a true ftatement of his finances, and for the 
chart of the country, he humoroufly introduced a lean camel, faying 44 this 
is a faithful pi&iire of the territory I poffefs ; up and down ( concha neeebu ) , 
and very poor.” The king fmiled at the ingenuity of the thought, and 
told him that from the revenues of a country realized with fo much la* 
hour,, and in amount fo fmall,, he had nothing to demand. From that pe« 
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tiod, to the invafion of the country, by the Gorka rajah, it does not ap- 
pear that tribute has been paid to any one ; but on the reftoration of peace, 
fome time in the year 1792, that rajah demanded, in confideration of re- 
linquishing all the conquefts he had made in the Sirinagur country, that 
it fhould be fubjedt to the payment of the fum of 25,000 rupees annually. 
This ftipulation was ratified by the Sirinagur rajah, and the. tribute is 
regularly paid. A vakeel, on his part, refides at the court of the Gorka 
rajah ; and at the period when the tribute becomes due, an officer is fent, 
half way between Napaul and Sirinagur , to meet and receive it. 

The ftandingjforces of the rajah confift of about 5000 men, commonly 
called Peaduhs: thefe are varioufiy armed, according to the cuftom of the 
part of the country in which they are Rationed; that is to fay, with match- 
locks, bows and arrows, and the fword and {Held : the greater number 
bear the latter, and it is the eftablifhed and favcurite weapon of the coun- 
try. This body o£ men is difiributed through the feveral diftri&s, to 
affiO; in the colle6ltot\s of the country. One thoufand of the number 
remain at the capital. No attention is {hewn either to their d refs, or 
difcipline, and they are paid with little regularity, 

The natives of Sirinagur profefs the Hindu religion, in the exercife of 
which I could not difcover any variation, from the pra&ice of the lower 

parts of Hindufian . 

The town is inhabited by two races of people, diflingulffied by a dif-. 
fcrenee of feature. This I am inclined to account for, by fuppofing that 
many of the natives of the lower countries have, at different and diffant pe« 

, clods, emigrated to this part of the world, for the advantage of commerce. 
It is alfo .common for men of opulence and extenfive trade, in other pans 
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of India, t o fend their agents here; to eflabliCli a kind of- central command 
cation, between Boataan and the lower Hlnduftan. Many of thefe peopk 
have fettled for the reft of their Jives, and tlieir families, naturalized, and 
knowing no other homes, have continued, and encreafed. From the dif* 
ference, in ftature and features, between thefe 'people and the aborigines 
of the country, it may be concluded that they have little or no intercourfe 
together. The latter are of lower ftature, they have better proportioned 
limbs, faces rounder, eyes a little. Smaller, and nofes fhorter, but not .flat- 
tened. 

The drefs of the Sirimgur mountains is feldom more, among the men, 
in the cold feafon, than a coarfe thick blanket, folded loofely over the 
body, fo as to, cover all the bread:, and reaching juft below the knee. The 
legs and arms remain, uncovered ; op their heads they wear a fmall cap, and 
on their feet, a kind of netted ftmdal, made of leather thongs, with foies 
of thicker leather. In the hot feafon, they wear a kind of frock, of a coarfe 
cloth, t manufa&ured in the. country, from the common cultivated- hetnp. 
' This the women ajfo Wear, made- into a clofe bodied kind of gown and 
petticoat, with fleeves to the elbow, - above the breaft drawing together, with 
a firing. Over all, they wear a loofe cotton cloth, of lighter texture; they 
have feldom any other ornaments ■ than beads of glafs about their necks, 
.and rings of various coloured glafs .upon their wrifts* 

I observed many of the natives at Sirttiagitr a'ffliScd with thole 
tumours in the neck, commonly called wens.* fome were of a very 
.large iize, but never troublefome, or attended with pain, From my in« 
quirks,, this diforder is not general, through the country, but iucident 
.only to thofe natives who reftde near rivers which .receive encreafe from 
; the melting f nows., ' 
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The country to the northward of Sirinagur , when viewed from one 
of the higheft ridges, above the valley, difco vers five or fix ranges or broken 
chains of hills riling with a gradation above each other. The hit or moll 
elevated, reaches, to appearance, about halfway up from the bafe of the ftu- 
penduous Himalaya ^ whofe fnowy fummits terminate the view from hence. 
None of the intermediate ranges exhibit the fmalleft appearance of fnow; and 
though, in the winter feafon, thofe nearefi to the high ridge, may receive 
partial falls of it, yet no part remains long upon their furfaces. 

Wi th the inclination to pay all poffible deference and fubmifiion to the 
accuracy and judgment of Mr. Daniel, who vifited this capital in 1789, 
mulhhere notice a remark by Mr, Rennell in his ]&ft valuable memoir 
, of a map of Hinduftan, given upon the authority of the former. The reader is 
: there induced to conclude that a part of the bafe of the fnowy mountains, is 
J at a very inconfidsrable diftance from the valley of Sirinagur . 

Mr. Daniel acknowledges, however, he trailed to the-reports of the 
-natives, who make the difiance fourteen or fifteen geographic miles. But 
it is certainly much .greater, , and I believe, cannot be lefs tban eighty Englifi 
, .miles, ' : . - 

T have obferved elfewhere that in tracing the river Alulnundra from be- 
low upwards, through the. valley of Sirinagur, the courfe is eaftern j and I find, 

‘ as far as the information of the natives can be trufied, -that in a difiance of 
. about three days journey, it takes a more northerly dire&ion, near a place 
called Roodreepraag , where it is joined by river about half its fise, called 
Kallee Gonga, the fource of which is in the mountains near Kidaar-nautk to 
-the north: and its principal branch from a place called Sindoo Sogur , iffuing 
. mt of the.rocks, From .Roodreepraag the courfe is continued-about N. E.aud 
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: ,at the diftance of three days journey, in that direction, near Kerem praag, 
,.the Aluknundra receives a fmall river, called Finder , the fource of which is in 
.Budbaa? i 9 the country bordering the rajah’s territories on the N. E. 

From Kerempraag, at the diftanceof two days journey, in much the fame 
direction, and near a place called Nundpraag^ it receives the Gurrela Ganga . 
.This branch runs through the diftrid of Defjouly* and has its fource in the 
mountains tb the eaft ward. 

From Nun dp rang y the Aluknundra is faid to take a more northerly direc- 
tion, and at Biflenpraag , receives a river from the eaft ward as large as itfelf, 
called Hood Ganga , or the milk river, it alfo is known by the name Dhoulee « 
Pretty near its jundion with the Aluknundra, it runs between two villages 
.called Gurra an frNitiy. 

Bijfenpraag is fituated near the bafeof the mountain, on which ftands the 
famous temple of Buddreenaat ; and is of fome importance, as being the 
Tefidence of the pundits and principal Hindus of Buddreenaat . Here they 
Told their durbars, .exercife their laws and the duties of their religion, in 
the greatefl date of fecurity from foreign intruders, and can at any time 
feclude themfelves from the reft of the world, by a removal of the joalahs 
~er rope bridges, which form the communication acrofs the Aluknundra . 

The town confifts of about 8oo houfes, it is a place of fome trade, and 
>$he inhabitants are all Hindus : my informer told me, no one of any 
other religion, has yet found his way to Buddrenaat , and that if I 
.attempted the vifit, it muft be at the exprefs permiflion of the rajah of 
Sirinagur . It was, hitherto, a part of my plan, to proceed as far as that 
..celebrated. fpot, ..and I had every encouragement to believe this permiflion 
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would have been granted me. But I found, on the moft particular enquiry 5 , 
a$ ; to the nature of the road, that I fttould not be able to execute the jour- 
ney in lefs than fifteen days ; even without halting, for the purpofe of reft, 
or profecuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or productions of the 
country. My return therefore could not have been effected in time to 
leave the mountainous country before the commencement of the periodical 
rains. I confequently determined on leaving S irinagur, and marching 
back by the trad I came. 

The immediate execution of this plan became neoeffary, becaufe the ex- • 
ceffive heat had already begun to (hew 'its influence upon my fervants, two 
or three of whom were laid up with violent fevers. 1 therefore took leave 
of the rajah on the evening of the 2d, and next morning began my march 
towards Futtehgurh ; which was accomplished, without any occurrence* 
that merits to> be recorded. 
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Enumeration of Plants noticed in the preceding Tour * 
Between. Hurdwar and Sirin agur, in the. months of April and 
• -May,- 1796. 

MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

€oJius Speciofus of Dr. Smith. — Common to the fkirts of thefe mono— 
tains y the ftems now in a dry and withered Rate, the roots brought' 
thence have fince flowered. Flowers white, large, produced in a clofe 
imbricated terminal fpike. Leaves feflile, in fpiral like order, lanced, 
entire, one nerved, fmooth, veinlefs. Calyx above, cylindrical, tubular, 
three cleft 1 divifions lanced, ered, coloured, permanent. Petals three, 
unequal, ovate, pointed, with the bafe Rightly truncated. Nedary one 
leaved, large, waved, fp reading, two lipp’d : bafe tubular , fuperior lip 
oblong, lanced, three toothed, Riorter than the inferior,, anther-bearing. 
Anthers oblong, two parted, adhering to the upper lip Of thenedary, 
an inch below the point. Germ beneath, roundifli,. gibbous, Ryle RiorU 
er than the nedary, filiform, placed between the anthers. Stigma head- 
ed. Pericarp, &c. as in Lin. crowned with the highly coloured calyx. 
Flowers in Augujl . 

Curcuma * — In the forefis between Hurdwar and Coadwara ghat , now- 
in flower. Scape from nine to twelve inches high, crowded with 
yellow flowers and numerous large, ovate-pointed brads, imbricated] and? 
towards the extremity of the fcape, highly coloured with a rofe red* 
Leaves radical long and lanced, but do not appear during inflorefcence. 

DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jafminum 1. — With climbing Rem, columnar; branches oppofite, diRant. 
Leaves Ample, oppofite, petioled, oblbng, ovate, accumulate, entire, 
fmooth, four^inches by one and a half* Flowers axillary, fometimes ter« 
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minal; peduncles long, {lender, threadform, two or three From the fame * 
bafe, one flowered. Calyx very fmall, tubular, five-toothed 3 toothlets 
fhort. Corol tubular, long. Border five-parted, divifions longer than ; 
the tube, linear. Found climbing among other bullies at Dofah* 

Jnfminum a.— Leaves fimple, paired, few, petioled, ovate, much round- 
ed, entire, terminated by a fhort obtufe acumen 3 the large leaves three 
and a half inches long, two and a half broad. Flowers infmall terminal 
cymes. Calyx belled, fmall, five-toothed 3 toothlets linear, diftant. - 
Corol tubular, cylindrical. Border the length of the tube, five-parted, • 
oblong, equal, Grows to a fmall tree, in- the forefls about Hurdwar, 
Flowers, white, fvveet fcentcd. ; 

Jafminum 3.— -Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd one 3 leaflets from 
two to three pair, fubfeffiie, lance-ovate, entire, fmo'oth, the lower ones 
lead, terminal one larged, eleven lines by five, but variable. Petioles 
angular. Peduncles terminal, (lender, one-flowered. Calyx fmall, belied, . > 
five-toothed 3 toothlets., awled, fmall, didafit. Corol, tubular, long.' 
IBorder five-parted, di-vifions. ovate; fkarter than the tube* fpreading, • 
Branches angular, draggling. Found on the fide of a water-courfe be- 
tween the mountains at Adwaanee , grows to a large buffi, flowers ye!- ■ 
low; and very fweet. 

yitjlicia. Thyrjformis. — - Leaves opposite, petioled, elliptico-lanceolate, 
intire. The flowers are produced on thyrfedike terminal fpikes, inter- 
^rnixed with numerous oblong bra£ts,rmgent, and of a dull' orange 
colour. It comes nearefi to yufticia Coccmea of Dr, Smith, in ad Fas* 
No. 8. The trivial name is added on the opinion of Dodor Rox- 
burgh. It grows to. a large ftrong bufli on the fides of the Koa-nulldht 
near Amfour . 

Salvia inte^gyi folia, — Leaves oppofite, .fdfile, fub-ovate, intire, wool- 
ly; mofll-y - from the lower part of the Hem, Flowers in whorls; of 
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a light blue, about fix in each whorl. Calyx two lipped, the upper lip- 
three toothed, the lower two toothed, and twice longer y the mouth much 
enlarged. Grows among ffcones, with a firong fibrous root, difficult to 
withdraw. Stem herbaceous,, about a foot high, angular. The natives 
gather the young flowers and drefs with their common food.. The -fpe- 
dfic.name is, given on the opinion of Do6lor Roxburgh.,. 

TRIANDRIA MONGGYNIA; 

Ynleni ana . -—Leaves various, thofe of the root hearted, obtufe intire j peti- 
oles. femicylindrical, long, downy,, ftem leaves feffile, more, pointed, 
fometimes flightly lobed at the bafe. Flowers triandrous, of a pale pink 
and white, in compound terminal, umbells. Seeds crowned with a. 
twelve-rayed pappus. Root flefhy, fending- forth many long {lender fi- 
bres* foon after , taken out of the earth, .becomes highly feented, which it 
retains as long as. in a vegetating Hate.. It is found in feveral parts of the 
mountains, aflfedts moifH and fhaded fituations,.is herbaceous, grows- to 
about eighteen inches high, very flender. It feems to differ only- in the 
root from the Jatamanfi of. DadtorTCox burgh,. to. which thefe have no 

. refemblance. . 
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Ixora. tmentofa of Dodtar. Ro xburgh. — Hound in^ the; neighbour- 
hood of Ghinouly* near the Koa-nullah, acquires the fize of a pretty large 
s' • . . 

tree, though o£ deformed. growth, .now in flower.- . Flowers white, nu- 
merous :■« . 

PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Anireface rolundifolia ■ — A beautiful little herbaceous- plant, found in 
gpeat, abundance otx the., mofl elevated ridges, of .mountains,, one day’s.. 
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journey S. W. of Sirmagur, Leaves radical, petioled, fubrotund, ir- 
regularly finuated. Petioles very long, villous. Flowers about the 
fize of a cowflip, in umbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, with 
tints of yellow. Involucre, many leaved, the leaves toothed. Perianths, 
unequal, in fame flowers larger than the corol, many fcattered hairs 
mixed with the flowers. 

Lonicera quinquelocularis . — A pretty large bufh, with long (lender 
branches. Leaves oppofite, petioled, ovate, pointed, fometimes ellipti- 
cal, entire. Flowers axillary, on iliort folitary peduncles, each pedun- 
cle railing two feffile florets. At the bafe of the florets, a one-leaved 
brad, or rather I think common calyx, two parted, diviflons ovate, con- 
cave, coloured. Proper perianth above, fmall, five toothed, coloured, 
withering. Corol, one petalled, tubular. Border two parted, or two 
lip'd ; upper lip oblong, obtufe, intire, refled ed ; lower more than twice 
broader, four toothed. Pericarp in an half ripe (late, appears to be a 
capfule, five celled, with about five fmall, ovate, red feeds in each 
cell. Do&or Ro xburg H confiders the chara&ers of Lonicera and Hamellia 
united in this plant, but thinks the irregular corol will fix it as afpecimen 
of the former, and to the fecond fe&ion thereof, and comes nearefl: Xylof- 
teum , but the five celled capfule, and very fhort common peduncle pre- 
cludes the idea of their being the fame. It grows in the vallies about 
Adwaanee , 

Vtfbafcum ThapfuL — In the valley near Do fab ; a robufi; plant, from four 
to five feet high, and from the profufion of its yellow flowers, very 
fhowy. The natives have a fuperftitious notion of the efficacy of this 
plant in proteding them from the visitations of evil fpirits. It is known 
by the name Aakul-ber , or ver. 

]batura y Stramonium . — In every part of the mountains, where villages are 
found. The natives are well acquainted with its narcotic powers, .am# 



infufe the feeds to increafe the intoxicating powers of their common fpl- 
rltous liquors. The capfules they ufe as a fuppurative. Datura is alfo 
the name of this plant, in mo ft parts of Hinduftan ; and probably has 
been -carried from the eaft s to the we Hern world. 

EJirstin Tint folia . — > Found both above and below the ghauts — grows to 
f a pretty large tree, now in flower, ripens its fruit about the end of 
May. The berry is about the fize of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
feeded, of an orange yellow inlipidly fweet. The natives pickle the 
unripe berries in vinegar, and eat with their common food. 

Venti/ago . — Leaves alternate, petioled, two faced, oblong-ovate, acuminated, 
ilightly ferrated, ferratures wide, unequal : petioles very fhort, cylindri- 
cal, downy. Panicles terminal, peduncles, downy. This plant climbs 
over other trees with a flrong contorted Item. The natives of the moun- 
tains apply the bark in a green flatc, to many ufeful purpofes, as cordage. 
€elaftrus Scmdens moft of the forefo about Hurdwar , and vallies 

above the -ghauts. 

Cchjlrus 3.— Leaves alternate, petioled, fubrotund, acuminated, ferrulate, 
fmooth. Branches ilender, cylindrical, fpotted. Flowers, in terminal di« 

' chotomous, panicles, very fmall, pale green. Grows to a fmall tree 
" in the valley about ,Dofah an & Ghinouly. 

Cedrela. — The tree commonly called Tom, deferibed by Sir William 
Jones, in A. R. vol. IV, page sBr, is found in the forefts bordering the 
mountains below the ghauts. Grows to a tall tree, but feldom of con- 
fiderable thicknefs. Is more in efteem for houfehold furniture by Ewe* 
peans, than for any ufe the natives put it to j bears refemblance* to maho- 
gany, but of much co.arfer fibre. 

Doubtful genus coming neareft to Mirtella. — A fmall tree on the verge 
of a rivulet, a few miles S. W. of SirinagUr, near the road. Leaves di- 
fufe, petioled, ovate, intire fmooth. Petioles long, cylindrical, highly 
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coloured, of a dark flaking red, the .nerves and veins of the leaves, yopng 
-branches and leaver coloured in the dame manner. (Flowers very fmall, 
produced on terminal compound diflufe panicles. Peduncles long, very 
flendet, filiform, hairy, flamed. Cflyx beneath, ifive cleft, divifions 
equal* ovate pointed* Corol, five petals, equal, ovate, obtufe, filaments 
■five,- very fhort. Germ, feniform, compreffed. Style from the depreffed 
margin of the germ, very fhort. Stigma fimple a little depreffed. Pe- 
ricarp, refemblesa legume, aboutdhe fize of the feed of Ervum-lens, re- 
niform, containing one feed .0# -the. fame fhape, -attached to the future of 
- the valve. , 

'Fitis.-*- Leaves agree -pretty well with the defeription of u* Indica , except 
that in this plant, they are extremely hoary on both fides, white beneath, 
brown above, five nerved. The petioles, peduncles and cirri, arealfo ve- 
ry hoary. Grows in dry fituations in the forefts about Drfuh and Be£~ 
kate y now in flower. 

Gardenia Vliginofa i. Roxburgh. —Grows to a large tree in the foreffs on 
the borders of the mountain, between Hurdwar and Coadwara. The 
flowers hexandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream white. It is 
1 found alfo in the lower parts of Rbhilcund near Futtehgufh , flowers in the 
■■ month of June. 

Gardenia a. — -A fmall tree in the .vicinity of Hurdwar, thorny, 

. branches ’oppofite and thorny, thorns oppofite, diverging, rigid 
ftreight, one.termmating the branch/ an inch or more in length. ■ Leaves 
• obvate, attenuated at the bafe, half feflile,* bundled, three or more 
-•entire.’ Flowers moftly hexandrous; of a yellowifii white -mixed with 
~ -green, flattered about the extremities of the branches, feflile; during in- 
> Aorefeence, few leaves on the tree, and thofe of the preceding year, ripe 
'•fruit remaining, about the bignefs of a middle fized orange, orbicular; 
Teferables-more a drupe than -berry. Seeds numerous, nettling in a foftifh 
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pulp, contained in a Hard five or fix valved fhelV and this enveloped in 
a fpongy flelhy pulp, half an inch thick, of a greenifh. white within, 
externally of a brownifii afh, and fmooth. 

Gardenia 3.. — A plant of humble growth, fhrubby, none feen exceed- 
ing two feet in height, growing among fragments of rocks oh 
the elevated ridge near Chichooa . Leaves terminating the branch- 
es, without order, rather crowded, petioled, moftly obovate, intire, 
fmooth, one inch by half an inch, petiole very (hort. Flowers axillary* 
fingie, on folitary Ihort peduncles, of a greenifh white colour, and very 
fweet to the fmell. Perianth above, one leaved, half five cleft, divi- 
fions awled, ere6f, permanent. Corol,, funnel form, tube long, widening 
upwards, partly clofed about the middle by a ring of filky down. Border 
five-parted, divisions ovate, equal. Filaments Ihort, within the tube.. 
Anthers oblong, partly within the tube. Germ globular; Style length> 
of the tube. Stigma two lobed, lobes, ovate, flattened, appreffed* 
Pericarp, a berry crowned with the. calyx, about the fize of a, common pea, 
one celled, four feedeck. 

Nerium reticulata 1 .-—A ftrong climber, about the trees near Amfour. 

Nerium 2.- — ’With leaves oppofite, petioled, ovate, pointed intire* 
downy ; petioles very (hort, gibbous; follicles two, long, a little com- 
prelfed, breadth, of the forefinger. The flowers terminate the -branches., 
on four or five Ihort divided peduncles, about the fize of a primrofe, ©f a 
greenifii white, very fweet feented. It is found iii plenty in the forefis 
at the foot of the ghaut. Both flower* and fruit now on the tree. The 
nedtary in this fpecies differs from the generic defcrlption; it is here 
. compofed of twelve yellow tridentated feales, about half the length of the 
ftamens, neither are the anthers terminated by threads* but rigid at the 
apices. 1 have called it a 'Nerium in deference to,, the judgment of a 'better 
hotanift, but it will hear comparifon with the next genus Echites, I think.. 
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Etbites Antidyfentricum. Rox*— A fmall tree in the forefts about . Hurd- 
war. Leaves oppofite, half or fub-petioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, in- 
tire, waved, fmooth, firming, one nerved, with many pairs of lateral, 
parallel, ribs. The Linnean characters of the fru&ification, do not ftridt- 
ly agree with this plant. The ne&ary is here wanting; Anthers aimed 
at the bottom of the tube, filaments, fcarcely any. The follicles agree 
with thofe of Her turn Antidyfentricum. The feeds are in great repute 
among the natives of Hindujlan as a vermifuge. 

Genus not determined.— A fmall tree or rather large bufh, growing by 
the road fide near Teyka-ka « Maanda. Leaves about the tops of the 
branches, irregularly oppofite, petioled, ovate; variously pointed, fer- 
rated, fmooth, one nerved; petioles fhort. Flowers panicled, about 
the ends of the branches — yellowifh, with many brown veins, ‘more co- 
loured above. Calyx five cleft, expanding, the divifions {lightly lace- 
rated at the edges, rounded, coloured. Corol, five petaled— petals oblong, 
ovate* obtufe, twice larger than the calyx, with a {hort claw. Filaments 
five, fhorter than the corol, enlarged below, and refembiing the germ, 
.flightly coalefcing at the bafe into a ring. Anthers oblong, iCred. Germ 
above, orbicular, fmooth, the fize of the glandulous bafe of the ftamens, 
in the center of them. Style the length of the .ftamens, filiform, fligmai 
•fitnple, truncated. -Pericarp, mot feen. 

PENTANDRIA DIGYN1A. 

Apocynum « — A ftrong climbing bufh, fpreading itfelf with much pro- 
fufion over the under wood o-f forefts between Dofah and Sirinagur • 
The flowers numerous, pure white, and highly feented, fize of a prirn- 
•rofe, branches cylindrical, oppofite, leaves in the fame order, petioled, 
lance-ovate, entire, fmooth; petioles fhort. Calyx five-parted, fmall, 
danced, 'downy, Corol one petaled, wheeled, tube, length of the calyx. 
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— BoVdee /'.five: hleffc, fegmbntSji equal, rounded, . Jpreadiftg* /. NedarjTi 
-five; glsudulpusi bodies, Surrounding the- germ, filaments. ;£^e, fliort, 
/ ipternally downy, anthers .rigid,, oblong, pointed, con- 

verging, cleft at tlifebafe,:. ■ Germs, &wo.- :> Style length of the ft&mens, 
ftigma oval, , completed, two lobed, attenuated* Pericarp, follicles two, 
oblong, bellied, pointed, -ftnooth, one celled,. one .valved, feeds numerous, 
’imbricated* compreffed; eroWned with long filky pappus. It. bears fome 
affinity to the genus Ecbites. It is alfo found in ftveral parts of. R&hikund 
and th e-Doqd&. ' ; 

Afclepas doubtful.— A fhrubby climber, . now coming into; fiowetr— 
branches cylindrical, ‘fmooth, oppofite, Leaves oppofite, heart ovate, 
much rounded beneath, pointed above* petioled. Flowers in axillary 
nodding cymes, of a pale green. Calyx five-cleft, fmali, villous/ divi- 
lions ovate, equal, fpreading. Corol flat, border five -cleft, figments 
broad, obtufely ovate. Nedary, .five glandular eorpufcles, into which 
the anthers arc mferted without filaments* Germs two, ftyles none. 
Pericarp not feen, therefore its plaice in the fyflem yet doubtful. Found 
near the ghat of Coadwam. ■ 

Herninria doubtful.— A fhrubby buffi, with numerous {lender Items and 
branches, and covered with a profufion of minute yellow flowers. 
Leaves alternate, petioled,, ovate, rather elliptical, in tire, fmooth, petioles 
ffiort. Calyx five-parted, divi lions unequal, erebl, coloured. Corol none. 
Nedary, five minute glandulous, three toothed fcales, furrounding the 
foot of the ilyles.' Filaments five, capillary, longer than the calyx, e- 
red, .inferred into the bafe-of the calyx. Anthers, fimple, ered. , Styles 
two, filiform. Stigmas fimple, recurvated. Germ too minute for in- 
fipedfcm in its prefen t date, and as the pericarp k not yet feen, future 
obffiration rnuffi determine the genus yet doubtful. Many buOies of it 
grow in the fordf about Caadwara — it was obferv.ed in the middle pf 
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? May % 'there-fere we may conclude the month of JuAt .wo.uld.be -.a fitter . 
time for the examination. 

Gentiana Nana , — Growing and flowering, in much abundance and beau- 
ty on the elevated mountains near Ckkkmfy 

PEN TAN DR I A TR1GYNIA. 

A flender twiggy climbing plant, on the mountains near Hurdwar. Branch- 
es alternate, columnar, fmooth, fcattered. ' JLeayes alternate, fliortly pe- 
, tided, ovate, oblong, attenuated, fometimes a little hearted at the 
bafe, intire, fmooth, diflant. Njear the termination of each brahch 
is generally one fimple cirrus. Flowers terminal, fometimes axillary, in 
flender diffufe panicles, rather inconfpicuous, and very fmalh Calyx, 
one leaved, half five-cleft, divifxons equal. Coral none. Stamens five, 
little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. Germs three, orbicular, 
fmooth, very fmall. Style one, the length of the flamens. Stigma 
headed, five-cornered. Pericarp. 

PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNJA. 

Lin um trigynum. Roxb.— A plant well known in our gardens at Cawnpore 
and Lucknow , by the name Gul-ajhurfee , is a native of the high moun- 
tains, between Natama and Adwmnee. It is perennial, flirubby, grows to a 
fpreading bufh about four feet high, flem and branches eredfc, flender, piped* 
It mahes a handfome appearance with its numerous yellow flowers in March 
.and Afirih would doubtlefs by fome care thrive in the climate of Britain . 

» . • HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Berheris Ilicifolia . *— G rows in plenty in the valley through which the Koa- 
nullah has its courfe, now full in flower, and green fruit. The fruit 
when ripe is black, and eat by the natives. The wood is of a deep 
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yellow and -ufed in dying, but under the management of the natives the 
colour is not permanent. 

HEXANBRIA TRIGY'NIA* 

i Rumex Aegyptius and Rumex Acetofella.'—~h\ong the fidcs and dry parts of 
the Koa~nullah* ■ 

OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Polygonum Convolvulus.— -Growing along the Tides of the Roa-nullab. In 

■ fome parts of thefe mountains it is cultivated, for common food among 
the poorer natives. 

ENEANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Laurus Cajjia . — Grows to the iize of afimall tree, on the fidcs of the moun- 
tains, near the roads to the northward of Belkate. In addition -to the Linnean 
generic chara&ers, noticed. Petals hairy, anthers the length of the fila- 
ments, flightly compreffed, four celled, four valved, or with four lids, 
which on the exclusion of the pollen fly up, and leave the cells very diftindh 

DECANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

Bauhinia > Scandens . — Growing on the fkirts of the foreft along the 'Gan- 
ges near Hurdwar , fp reading itfe'lf mo ft profufely over the heads of 
every other tree ; and mofily concealing with its broad leaves, the, 
foliage and branchesjof the trees on which it climbs. The flowers are 
a mixture of white and ’"cream colour, produced on fimple terminal ra- 
cemes. Stamens unequal, three only fertile. Legume large compreffed. 
Pound alfo on the mountains above the ghats. 

Bauhinia Variegata . — Common to the mountains ; alfo a variety with milk 
■white flowers, both in flower. 
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Guilandina Moringa . — In the forefls at the foot of . the mountains. Trees 
very large and numerous, now in fruit only. 

Mur ray a, Exotica . — Growing to the fize of a large' bufh in the valley near 
Amfour , now in flower. 

Melia Azadirachta. — Grows, to a large fpreading tree , in the foreft near 
Coadwara , now in flower. 

Doubtful. — 'Growing near Coadwam at the foot of the gha £, and in 
the neighbourhood of Hurdwar , a large fpreading lofty tree, full 
in flower, the young leaves juft flarting forth ,* thefe are pinnated: leaf- 
lets from five to fix pair, with an odd one, feiTile, ovate, pointed, fer- 
yated. Flowers of a pale yellow, varied by tints of brownilh orange 
from the coloured calyxes, produced on terminal compound racemes. 
Calyx one leaved, pitchered,, coloured, mouth five* cleft, expanding, wi- 
thering, Goroi petals five, lance-linear, alternate with the divisions of 
the calyx, and inferted into the fmufes. Stamens, filaments ten, awled, 
hairy, the alternate ones (horter, inferted into the calyx,, anthers oblong, 
furrowed. Piftil, germ above, roundifh, flightly deprefled. Style thread- 
form, the length of the calyx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, headed, 
deprefled, five-cornered. Pericarp drupe, dry, orbicular, with diftant 
rounded angles, deprefled. Seed, nuts five, fize of a fmall pepper earn, , 
roundifh, hard, furrowed, each containing one feed, of the fame form. 
It comes neareft to $uifqualis t and if it cannot , be admitted there, will 
probably form amew genus. 

Doubtful.-— Growing in forefls of oak on the high ridge of moun- 
tains near Adwaanee^ large tree, jufl now* confpicuous, for its a- 
bundant difplay ; of large crimfon flowers, leaves without order about 
the upper part of the branches, petioled, lance-oblong, entire, fmooth a- 
bove, hoary white beneath. The flowers, are produced on termial fim- 
$k racemes* Calyx, one leaved,, very fmalb coloured, five toothed,. 
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toothlets obtufc, the two fuperior ones larger, deciduous. Corol,nnfe 
petaled, large, tubular, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contradmg at the 
•• cafe. Border five cleft, divifioUs broad, unequallyend nicked. Stamens 
filaments ten, of unequal lengths, the longed the length of the cord, er- 
«a, appreffed to the fides of the germ. Anthersmblohg, thick, incum- 
bent. Germ above, columnar, hoary, marked with, the prefiure of the 
•ftamens. Style longer than the ftamens. Stigma headed, round, de> 
prefled. Pericarp, capfule. Columnar, ten 1 celled, many deeded. It ap« 

■ proaches neared to Rbododendrm, but -will ' probably not be admiffible 
* ' there; and perhaps will form a new geniis. The natives called it Bootans, 
the Wood is ufed for making the docks of matchlocks. 

Arbutus doubtful.— A tree of medium fize found in foreds of fir, oak, &c» 
between Natacma and Adwdanee, crowded racemes of white -raono- 
* petalous flowers, terminal and drooping. iLeavCs alternate,' 'petioled ovate, 
pointed, entire. Calyx half five-cleft, fmall, fiivifions oVate, ere£t. COrol 
pitehered, many times longer than the calyx, bellied, neck very narrow; 
mouth five toothed, toothlets equal, fhort, obtufe. Stamens, filaments 
ten, fometimes longer than the cbtql and confined by the narrownefs of 
the neck within it, awled, thick at the bafe, fomewhat hairy, inferted into 
the bale of the tube. Germ above, globular, feated on a five-cornered flcfhy 
receptacle.. Pericarp (in an unripe date) berry five- celled, many ‘feeded. 
'The natives call the tree Aiaar, and apply the expreffed juice of the leaves 
with much fuccefs in cutaneous eruptions. 

■ ■ - • DECANDR 1 A TRIGYNIA. ' 

'Mmifi$rm 'E'enghdekJts i . Zjw.'Syft. Nat. cur. Gmel". IE |V’ 7 M* ^Gosfthcra 

Mada ffota, Gartner, II. 169, t. 

Ghgfflftera Racemofa, -Roxb.*/^.' P lants,’ VdlJl, ‘"N, 18. —This plant fo 
. well ' defer ibed * by the late 1 *'8irW 1 h% r aW J s , • toI . IV, Ajiaticn lie* 
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fearches, grows in great abundance' in feveral parts of the mountains, 
but particularly on the banks of the Koa-?wllah near Dofah , climbing pro- 
fufely upon other trees, and beautiful in the difplay of its crowded ra- 
cemes of flowers. 

DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Spondias Myrobalanus* — A forefi tree between Amfour and Gbinouly, now 
in flower. 

Sedum Album . — Growing out of the intereftices offtone walls, laid again ft 
the Hopes of mountains, to retain the foil from waffling down. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and makeapretty fliow in fo humble a plant. 

Oxalis Acetofe!la.—-On the heights of Cbicbooa , on a fmall fpot of paflure. 

Cer aft turn Alpinum. ~~~ About fay ka~ka~Maanda. 

Doubtful.-— Found in the neighbourhood of Adwaanee. A flender buffly 
fhrub. Leaves oppoflte, fub-petioled, lance-ovate, fometimes obtufe, 
ferrulate, rough, downy beneath. Calyx one-leaved, belled : border half 
five-cleft: divifion equal* ovate, pointed, eredt. Corol, petals five, ovate, 
cut off at the bafe, equal, about twice longer than the calyx, fpreading. 
Ne&aries, ten oblong, eomprefled, ere£f fcales, forming a coronet, but 
not conjoined j as long as the petals, the alternate ones lefs, broadefl; at 
their apices, and widely notched, fiaminiferous, feated.on; the germ co- 
vering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ten, very fliort,. filiform, of which 
five are inferted into the apices of the longeft' nedhmous fcales, and five 
into the: Tides of the fflorter about the middle. Anthers globular, four 
cornered, alternately lefs, erexT, Germ, above, globular, covered with a 
fiefhy depreffed ring. . Styles five, filiform, length of the petals, approxi- 
mated, rifing through the middle of the germ covering receptacle.’ Stig- 
mas fimple. Pericarp, (in an unripe ftate) capfular, round, five-celled. 
Seeds* numerous, attached, to a- receptacle in each cell. It will moil likely. 

: * Z Z • ‘ ' 
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form a new gdnus. The flowers, are white, on terminals folitary raceme^ 
and feat tefed. 

DQDECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Cartaeva c fapia . — A fore ft tree in the neighbourhood of the mountains, and • 
now in flower. 

Qrijlea-tomenio fa , Dr. Roxburgh. — In great plenty about Hurdwar, and 
the interior part of the mountains. The flower ufed as a cooling medicine 
by the natives, and as a colouring drug in combination with the root of 
Morinda Citrifolia in dying red, as deferibed by, Dodlor Hunter in 
j£fiatick Refearches, voi. IV. . 

DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Blip bo rbia* Cdnarienjis .—In feveral parts of the mountains* 

IG0&ANBR1A MONOGYNIA* 

Punka-gramtum . *** Growing on the fides of the mountains* between Bek' 
kafe and Natmnii, two or three fmall trees, now in flower* the fruit ne- 
ver eatable the natives fay r called by them Daarmee-Kuita . 
frunust — A cherry tree, of common fise found in feveral places, between 
■ the mountains. Delves irregularly alternate, petioled, ferrulated, fmooth, 
ihining,. with two globular glands ait the bafe.*“~ The fruit in clufters, a- 
bout the.fizeof the black Hertfardjfc&e cherry of a rOundilh oval, acid 
and aftringent in a ripe ftate, and Of a dull red colour. The hut furrowed 
and thick. The wood is in much efteem among the travelling Baketrt- 
for bludgeons and walking fticks,. a-fid known in common by the name 
of Buddum. ; 

. ecosanur^ m&mm- l , 

^Oftg/dela€h6d ~if4C5ks ohThe high mountains item 
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■&kkooa* Stem woody, {lender, procumbent. Brandies without order, 
moffly -two-faced, columnar, terminating with an obtufe rigid point. 
•Leaves, the youngeft fafcicled, when more advanced appear alternate, 
pe doled, wedgerform, fometimes ovate, entire, hairy beneath, fmooth 
and -fliining,- above five-eighths: of an inch in length,, including a petiole 
of one-eighth. Peduncles axillary, folitary, one-flowered, flioi't, hairy* 
Calyxes hairy.— ^Flowers white, fragrant. Berry, fize of a common 
pea, red when ripe. 

ICGSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

-• Byrus . — With branches alternate, {lender, cylindrical. Leaves, about the 
ends of the branches, long-petioled, ovate, accumulated, ferrulatc, 
fmooth. Peduncles folitary, cylindrical, long, ere®, intermixed with the 
leaves. Fruit globular, fize of a pigeon’s egg, of a ruffet-brown, fpot- 
ted, harfh to the ta&e, and ftony. Grows to a fmall tree in feveral parts 
of the mountains between Naiaana and Adwaanee. Flowers in fylarch, 

• Spiraea f doubtful. — » Leaves alternate, '©blong, ovate, pedoled, entire 
towards the bafe, obfeurely erenate upwards, fometimes entire. Co** 
rymbs terminal. Flowers fmall, numerous, of a yeilowifli white. Ca- 
lyx, corol, ftamens, and piflil, not materially differing from the Linnean 
characters i but to thefe mull be added in the prefent fpecies-^Nefery 
•twelve fmall, fleihy, compreffed, oblong feales, covering the bafe of fe 
tflamens, and united below to the fide of the calyx, emarginated above. 
Pericarp not feen. Grows to a -Hender tall twiggy bufh. Found a few 
few miles S. W. of Sirmagur, near the village of bkndngth* 1* 
stefemblss $* Cremta of LiHN^us, 

1COSANDRIA POLYGYNY 

Sdofa , «— Stems numerous, fmooth, thorny. Leaves alternate. .Petioles 

•Z z a. 
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thorny, pinnated, from three to five pair of leaflets with an odd 
one, ovate, pointed, fmooth, ferrated. Germ ovate, fmooth. Peduncles 
hifpid. Flowers pure white, in great profufion, and highly fragrant, re- 
de mbling in fmell the clove. Very large bufhes of this rofe are found in 
the valleys of thefe mountains, called by the natives Koonja. 

Rubus. , — ' Numerous {haggling bufhes , found moft part of the way 
between Coadwara ghat and Sirinagur , producing yellow fruit the flze of 
the common red rafpberry, of an agreeable acidulated fweet, and which . 
affords a moft acceptable means of relieving the thirfty traveller. The fiems, 
branches, and petioles are very hifpid, and armed with fhort recurvated 
prickles. Racemes terminal. Flowers white. Leaves alternate. Leaf- 
lets ovate, pointed, ferrated. Called by the natives Gowry-phul. 

Rubus I daeiis, — Found in oak forefts, a few miles S. W. of Sirinagur , 
and in the valley of Sirinagur. Flowers of a pink red. Fruit, agreeable 
to the tafle, but poffeffmg in a very fmall degree the flavor of cultivated 
rafpberry. The fiems and branches fmooth, armed with ftrong recur- 
vated prickles, as alfo the common petiole. Leaflets, from three to five 
pair, with an odd one. Seflile ovate, deeply ferrated, white beneath. 
Fragaria Steri/is . — On the Tides of thofe mountains which are much fliad- 
ed and foil rich. 

Potentilla fragarioides . — On the mountains about Nataana, 

Potent ilia rep tans. — On the high ridge near Chichooa. 

POLYANDRI A MONOGYNIA. 

Lagerflroemia Montana , Roxburgh. — This tree grows to flxty. or 
feventy feet high. Stem flraight, thick, and clear of .branches to 
a great height (forty feet). Flowers with much beauty in the month 
of May. -Grows both above and below the ghats. Trees not nume- 
rous. 
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Doubtful. — Found between Adwaanee and Teyka-ka-Maanda, a fmall 
tree thickly covered with flowers of a yellowifh white, and fo fra- 
. grant as to be evident to the fenfes at a confiderable diftance, It bears 
the following characters. Leaves alternate, petroled, ovate, ferrated, 
about the bafe almofl: entire, fmooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Pe- 
tioles very fliort, channeled hairy. Racemes rather Ample, terminal, 
and from the axills of the leaves, numerous. Peduncles hairy. Calyx, 
perianth, one leaved, half five-cleft, coloured: divifions thin, obtufely 
ovate, rather unequal. Corol, petals five, ovate, rounded, two a little left, 
llightly adhering to each other at the bafe. Nedaries, five rounded, com- 
prefled glands, fitting on the germ, furrounding the ftyie. Stamens fila- 
ments thirty or more, longer than the corol, unequal, flightiy attached 
in parcels to the bafe of the petals. Anthers roundifli, ered. Germ 
beneath. Style Ihorter than the filaments, thicker, comprelfed. Stigma 
headed, depreffed. Pericarp (in an unripe Rate) two celled, in each two 
or three ovate feeds. It has mo ft affinity perhaps with the genus - Till a t 
except in the pericarp, and on the examination of this when it can be 
obtained perfect, we mult depend to afeertain its place, in the fyfiem. 

POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Uvaria. — Near Coadwara., above the ghauts , a very lofty tree. 

DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. ... 

Ballota . — A bufhy half ftirubby plant on the fide of the mountains, and 
. near the road defeending into the valley of Belkate. About three feet 
high, feemingiy annual, Items and branches four cornered. Leaves op- 
pofite, petioled, ovate, acuminate, ferrated, (teeth diftmt, deep, obtufe), 
downy, veined. Flowers axillary. Peduncles very fit or t, folitary, fix 
flowered, have the appearance of vertices, braded, Calyx tubular, long, 
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ten floated, bell-mouthed: border five-parted*, the divifions fub-ovate,' 
veined, leaf-like, as long as the tube, eredL The reft of the fruftifiea- 
tion not differing materially from the generic characters of Lin &je us. 
The whole, plant is extremely bitter, and ufed by the natives in watery 
infuflons as a flomachic. 

DIDYNAMIA ANG IOSPERM I A . 

Bignonia Chelonoides . — -Grows to a pretty large tree in the neighbourhood of 
Hurdwar and Coadwara . Nothing remains to be faid in addition to the 
minute defcription given of this plant by the late Sir Wulliam Jqhks., 
Afiatick Refearches, vol. IV. 

Amelina Arborea. — A large fpreading tree in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar , 
and forefts , on the fkirts of thefe mountains, now in flower, the fruit 
ripens about the end of May, The wood is light, and ufed by the na- 
tives of Hindujian for making the cylinders of thofe drums called D*ho~ 
luks. Name. of the tree Kum-haar. 

yolkameria ? bicolor. — -A very handfome Tpccies, (if a Valkamer.ia) the tri- 
vial name taken, from the party coloured coral, one divifion of which is 
of a fine blue, the others pure white. Racemes terminal, compound, 
large. Leaves oppofite, petioled, from fix to ten pairs on a branchlet., 
.ovate, lance-acuminated, intire towards the bafe, above, (as far a,s the 
acumen), ferrated. The calyxes and feeds of this plant are highly aro- 
.matic. It grows iw abundance in feveral vallies of thefe mountains, now 
in full flower, and ripened feeds. 

Vitex trifolia . — Common both above and below the ghauts . 

MONADELPHIA MONOGYNIA. 

.A tree in the forefts near Coadwara , now in fruit, a large berry, as big as a 
..common ftzed lemon, and fome.what of that ihape, growing in clofe cluf- 
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•' £ers, five or fix, feffiie, and crowned with the, enlarged permament calyx, . 
fome retaining the whole of the dry fructification, perfect enough for exa- 
mination, and which exhibit the following characters. Calyx four-part* 
ed, above: divifions ovate, obtufe, concave. Corol, petals four, rather 
obovate, oblong, twice the length of the divifions of the calyx (1 inch^ r ). 
truncated at the bafe* ftamens, filaments very numerous (300), capillary, 
conjoined below in a ring and featei on the receptacle covering the germ. 
Style longer than the fiarhens,, thicker, filiform. Stigma headed. The , 
berry is compofed of a fpungy whitifh pulp. Seeds, fix, eight, or more, 
neftling, about the fi ze of the feeds of a citron, and of that form, a lit- 
tle comprefied. Leaves, terminating the branches, fubfeflile, fubrotund, 
attenuated at the bafe, .ending in a fliort acumen above, ferrated large, a 
perfect defeription and figure of this plant, may be expe&ed from the 
extenfive and invaluable* colle&ion of Mr. R. Bruce, where it has been 
for fome years, and forms one of the many new genera, wherewith that 
gentleman is about to enrich the fcience of botany. 

MONADELPHIA DECANDR.I A. 

©eraniuM.^h very (lender herbaceous kind, growing among weeds and • 
bufhes on the higheft mountains about Nataana. Leaves petioled, from 
three to five lobed, lobes trifid $ petioles very long, filiform. Peduncles ’ 
axillary, folitary, refembling the petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rofc, 
with a deep purple eye at the bale of each petal. 

. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA-. 

Jkrnhax Ceiba , — Grows in the vallies of'thefe mountains to a- very con fide™' 
rable tree, none exceeding it in fize, and regularity of growth: its wood 
is converted to many ufes, where lightnefs more than (Length is fought 
For the fcabbards of fwords, it is much ufed, .and canoes of large- 
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fize are hollowed from its trunk, A variety of this tree is alfo found 
with flowers of a reddifh yellow, the petals, oblong ovate. 

Bombax GoJJypium. — A fmall tree, a great ornament to the Hoping 
Aides of the mountains, in the vicinity of Hurdivar, the flowers 
yellow, large and confpicuoufly bright, on Ample terminal racemes, 
no leaves during inflorefcence. The wood of this tree refembles for its 
lightnefs, that of Bombax Ceiba> and the young branches abound in a 
tranfparent white mucilage, which is given out on immerfion in cold 
water. Seeds fent to the botanical garden in Calcutta have come up. 

DIADELPHJA DECANDRIA. 

Robinia i. — A large tree with fpreading bufhy head, leaves pinnated, leaf- 
lets petioled, two pair with an odd one, large, ovate, entire, fliortly 
acuminated, fmooth, fhining. Racemes axillary, Ample, large and fhowy j. 
flowers white mixed with pink. Peduncles -common, columnar, long $ 
proper , fhort, one-fiowered. Legume (hort, between oval and kidney 
fliape, turgid, a little comprefled, one feeded, feed more reniform, com- 
preffed, covered with a dark brown arill. The leaves, racemes, &c. 
have an unpleafant fmell. The natives apply the exprefled juice of the 
unripe legumes, as a remedy for the itch. The tree is called by them Pit~ 
papra, is found both below and above the ghats . 

’ Robinia a.— With woody climbing Rem and branches, leaves pinnated with 
an odd one, leaflets from three to five pair, with fhort gibbous petioles, 
oblong ovate, (five inches by three) obtufely pointed, entite, common 
petioles very long, downy. Racemes terminal, Ample, -flowers of a dull 
white. Peduncles downy. Legumes, oblong, linear, comprefled, fmooth. 
Seeds about fix, comprefled, of a toundifli kidney fhape. The ripe le- 
. gurnes fly open with confiderable force, and noife, and take a twilled 
form. It is common in every forefl above th t ghats, is found alfo along 
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the banks of the Ganges , as low as Futtehgurh , where feeds are probably 
brought by the current, and lodged, not being found in the jungles of 
the Dooab . - 

'Rob ini a 3. Doubtful. — With ftrong contorted Hem, twenty inches circum- 
ference, climbing over the higheft trees in the forefts about Hurdwar, 
now without leaves (April), but loaded with long terminal pendulous, 
racemes of blue and white flowers. Peduncles columnar, downy, pro- 
per, one flowered. Legumes long, Tub-linear, comprefled, pointed with 
the perftfting ftyle, hairy, adhering to the {kin when handled, and {light- 
ly irritating^ Seeds, about fix, kidney (hape, comprefled, fmooth, varying 
in colour, fize of thofe of Eruum-le?is . The parts of fru&ification agree 
be A with the characters of Robinia . The leaves not yet feen. 

Rt$rocarpus,-r -> The moil common tree- in the forefts, on the fkirts of theft? 
mountains, delights in a flat, rich foil. Is a timber of extenfive life, 
hard, durable, and handfome, well known in Einduftan , under the name 
of See/fpon, 

POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Bypericum . — An under fhrub, of much beauty, on the elevated hills, be- 
tween D ofay and RedeyL Grows to about three feet high, branches nu- 
merous, cylindrical, fmooth, all terminated with corymb-like cluflers 
of large yellow pentagynous flowers. Leaves oppoflte, feflile, oblong, 
oval, entire, fmooth, the large leaves about three and half inches by one 
and half. Capfule five.-celled, many feededj feeds oblong* 

SYNGENESIA PQLYGAMIA ^EQUALIS. 

Frenanthes .— A very- pretty half fhrubby fpecies, growing out of the hard 
clay banks of the Ganges, near Hurdwar , flems numerous and procum- 
bent, very leafy, and marked with the veftiges of fallen leaves. Flowers 
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in corymb-like panicles, terminating the branches, a pretty mix of white 
and red, florets five-fold. Leaves without order, petioled, obovate, widely 
ferrated ; entire towards the bafe. Seeds five, crowned with a hairy pap- 
pus, feated on the naked receptacle. 

On the fides of the mountains between Dofah and Belkc ue t a fmali tree, with 
black fiffured bark, irregular crooked branches. Leaves about the ends of 
the branches without order, petioled, elliptical, one-nerved, entire, about 
fix inches long, white beneath, with a denfe cottony down, fmooth above;; 
petioles and peduncles, downy like the leaves. Flowers in cymes termi- 
nating the branches, polTefling the following characters. Calyx oblong, 
formed of about twelve unequal imbricated lance-fihape fcales, increasing in 
fize from the bafe, the interiour feries much longer, ere&, and retaining the 
florets. Corol compound, tubular; corollets hermaphrodite, conflandjr 
four equal. Proper, tubular, flender, longer than the calyx ; border five- 
cleft; lacinise long, linear. Stamens-, pifl, &c. as in the genus Cacalid, 
Seeds folitary, oblong, attenuated at the bafe, filky pappus hairy, ftiffi, 
ere£t, the length of the flamens. It comes neareft to the genus Cacalia 9 
and to C. Afelepiadea* 

Leontodon taraxacum.— On. the high mountains near Chichooa . 

Hypochoeris-glabra and Hypochoeris- radiata , — On the mountains about Tey~ 
ka-Maanda and Chichooa. 

SYNGENESIA MONOGAMY 

Lobelia- Kalmii. — On the fides of the mountains near Dofah 

Vtola-paluftris. — -On the fides of the mountains between Adwaanee and Tey- 
ka-ka~Maanda . 

Impatiens ■ Noli- 1 angers .-—In the bed of the Kq^ nullah t a fhowy handfomc 
plant, now in flower. 
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GYNANDRIA DIANDRI A. 

Umodorum* — In the low grounds near Afoph-gurh, below Hurdwar. Bulbs 
folid, large, fmooth, moftly triangular, the corners pointed, fending forth 
a few fibres ; fcape fimple, from the middle of the bulb, columnar, 
fmooth; ered, about twelve inches high. Flowers fcattered: petals ob- 
long-linear, naarly equal : nedary three-cleft, the middle divifion much 
larger, rounded. It refembles L. Virens of Dodor Roxburgh. 

Bpidendrum j* — Leaves two ranked, feffile, fheathing the ftem, oblong- 
linear, carinated, ending as if cut off. Racemes axillary, fimple, droop- 
ing: peduncles as long as the leaves, cylindrical; proper , one flowered. 
Flowers fcattered, large, white mixed with pink, and very fragrant. Brads 
lanced, concave, coloured, one to each proper peduncle. Nedary, horn- 
ihaped, incurvated. It adheres to the Items of trees, by many flrong 
fibres fhooting forth from among the leaves. It approaches neareft to 
E.furvum, 

Epidendrum 2. — Leaves radical, feffile, lanced, entire, fucculent, the inte- 
rior margin of each leaf, near the bafe, is fplit open longitudinally, form- 
ing a (heath which receives the edge of the adjoining leaf ; leaves feldom 
exceeding .one inch and a half in length; racemes fimple, from the 
center of the leaves,, but little longer, fiender, many flowered. Capfulc 
fix-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, numerous, fiender, Spreading 
rhemfelves into the fiflures of the bark of large trees. The above two 
; fpecjies, common both in v^liies, a,nd on the tops of mountains, 

G-YNANDR1A DEGANDRIA. 

fleMcrcs Ifora.,—* In great abundance along the fktrts of the mountains 

"'from Hurdwar to Coadwara t now in flower, yery well known in 
uioft bazars under the name Merowrie, from the refemb lance its contort- 
ed capfule.s bear to a ferew, an Hinduwet name for that inflrtunent, 
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GYNANDRIA POLYANDRIA. 

Grewia i With leaves alternate, fiiort pedoled, three nerved, ovate,-, 
much ' pointed, ferrated, harflr to the touch. Calyx, five-leaved : leaves 

’ lance-linear, nerved, fpreading. The petals refemble the leaves of 
the calyx, but are fmaller. Filaments numerous, germ roundifh, ob- 
tufely four cornered, villous. Stigma headed, depreffed, five-lobed, or 
deft. The flowers are of a greenifh white, moftly in threes on one 
common peduncle; peduncles folitary, and oppofed to the leaves,, . 
Grows to a fmall tree, numerous on the iflands of the Ganges near 
Hurdwar . 

Grewia 2. ‘—•Leaves alternate, petioled, three nerved, ovate, ferrated, tomen- 
tofe, more fo beneath than above, white, and refembling the feel of vel- 
vet : petioles very fhort, downy; peduncles axillary, crowded, fliort, tri- 
chotomous, downy. The flowers are much fmall erthan in the preceding 
fpecies, and of an orange yellow ; the calyxes covered with the fame 
velvet-like nap, the -germ thickly enveloped therein, and the younger 
branches alfo covered with it. This grows to a large tree in the moun- 
tains about Amfore . Fruit not feen. 

PofhoSi^With large hearted petioled leaves, intire, without nerves, 
fmooth. Petioles long, carinated, fheathing the flem. Flowers not 
.feen; the large cylindrical fpadix now crowded with ripe feeds, - of 
an irregular ovate fliape, about the fize of a common pea, covered 
with a foft aril of a deep red, numerous, and affixed to a common recep- 
tacle, the whole externally defended by a thick capfular covering, inter* 
nally, marked with as many ceils as feeds, externally, with numerous 
- reticulated lines, and minutely dotted. On handling the broken pieces 
of this : covering, many fhitiing needle-like points penetrate the fkin, arid 
produce irritation. The fletns flender, jointed, fending forth fibres, 
which fpread on the bodies of thofe trees over which they climb. The 
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“• MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. 
natives- call it Haat-fhool, from the irritation excited on incautioufly 
Handling it* It fee ms to be Adpendix-porcellaniccL of Rumphius. 

Tbyllanthus grandifolta*~- Now in flower on the fidcs of the mountains near- 
BedeyL 

MONOECIA TETRANDRIA. 

Betula. — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtufe, obfcurely ferrated. Pe- 
duncles axillary, aments fefiile, conical, about the fize of a fmall nut- 
meg, the dry aments the only' part of the frudification feen. Grows to 
a pretty large tree, the bark is an article of trade into the plains of Hin~ 
duftati faid to be ufed by the manufactures of chintz to dye red, known 
by the name of Attcsjs , Saw feveral trees between Dofah and Be!kate» 

Cicca difticha . — Averrhoci-acida , Lin. Syft. ed. XIII, 357.- — Tcrme , G^Rtn. 
2. 487. t. iZo.—Phyllanthus, Rox.— -A foreft tree in the vallies of thefc 
mountains, now 1 in flower, grows to a confiderable fize. 

Morus 1. —Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovate, widely and unequally 
ferrated, acuminated, rough, three nerved, about four and a half inches 
long. Petiole one and a half inch, channelled. . Peduncles axillary, fo« 
litary, fhort, hairy. Aments, cylindrical, Ihort, denfe, florets all female. 
Grows to a fmall tree in the jungles about Dofah. 

Morns 2.— Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, a little hearted at the 
bafe, from three to five lobed, unequally ferrated, teeth obtufe, fcabrous, 
about two and a half inch, and petiole three quarter of an inch. Pe- 
duncles fafcicled axillary; aments diffufe, florets peduncied, all male. 
Grows to a fmall tree in the forefts near Coadwara . : 

Morus 3.— Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, fomewhat hearted, acuminat- 
ed, widely and unequally ferrated, downy on both fides, and rough 
to the touch, fix inches longs petiole one Inch, channelled. Peduncles 
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axillary, foIitary, fhort: aments cylindrical, denfe, fhorfc* both male and 
female. The fruit when ripe about the fize of the firft joint of the 
middle finger, of a deep red, approaching to black ; infipidly fweet, and 
mucilaginous. Grows to a tall tree with fp reading head, found near the 
village of Nataana . 

MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 

uercus . — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate-lance, ferrated, teeth diftant 
and rigid, fmooth and {hining above, hoary, with a denfe down beneath, 
one nerved, from which are fourteen or fifteen pairs of parallel veins. 
The full grown acorns now on the trees, confequently flowers in the 
coldefl time of the year, and we may conclude from its fituation here, it 
would bear the climate of Britain, The tbickeft forefts are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adwaanee •, the trees rather low, but have the appearance of 
.age, though none exceeded in circumference twelve feet, and fifty in 
height. The wood is of a reddifh brown, very hard, and for this pro- 
perty refufed by the natives for any purpofe but firewood. 

Juglans , — Three or four trees in the neighbourhood of Nataana , the fruit 
yet i mall, covered with a denfe hair. Leaves pinnated with an odd one: 
leaflets feffile, lance-oblong, intire, fmooth, the lower pair leaft, each 
pair increasing in iize upwards. Growing on the fldes of the mountains 
in a very fteny foil, 

Carpinus doubtful.— A low ill formed tree on the Tides of the mountains, 
between Dojab and Belkate, Leaves without order about the ends of the 
branches, pinnated : leaflets about four pair, broad ovate, very obtufe, 
entire, beneath downy*: common petiole columnar, downy, at its origin 
gibbous: proper, very fhort, cylindrical, downy. Flowers on long 
amentaceous fpikep, crowded, but not imbricated, thofe bearing the fe- 
male .flpwer^ ] r eeft, G ilyx of the male flowers is formed of fi$ ; 
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fpreading unequal leaves, the middle one many times longer than the 
reft, one nerved, veiny. Corol none. Filaments from feven to eleven, 
fcarcely evident, inferted within the leaves of the calyx. Anthers oblong, 
four cornered, thick, hairy, ere£h- — —Female, Calyx one leaved, three 
parted, refembling a ternate leaf, with feftile leaflets, die divi lions; une- 
qual, the middle one much the longeft, oblong, rounded above, one' 
nerved, veined. The only appearance of corol, are four oblong feales, 
feated on the germ, round the foot of the ftyle, fpreading, equal. 
Germ globular, a little pointed above, hairy. Style ftiort, thick, cylin- 
drical : ftigmas two, about the length of the ftyle, thick, {lightly com- 
preffed, hairy. Pericarp, capfule, globular, two-celled, hairy. This has: 
not been feen- in its perfeft ftate.. 

MONOECIA MORADELPHIA. 

Pinus wda.«— Between Ghinouly and Sirinagur , feveral mountains are feen co- 
vered with this fpecies of fir, the talleft appeared to be from fixty to feven- 
ty feet in length ; one which had fallen meafured ft xty-ftve feet, and 
in circumference feven feet and half. The natives prefer it to moft other 
wood, for building', and many other ufes, for the convenience with 
which they work on it, with their bad tools. It is alfo ufed for the pur- 
pofe the trivial name implies, and is the only light they employ in their 
copper and lead mines. The means of tranfporting this ufeful timber 
from the fituations is found in, to the plains' of Hmduftan , appear too 
difficult and expenfive, to offer any encouragement for fucli an attempt, 

: . -R DIOECIA D1ANDRIA. 

Leaves alternate, petioled, lanced, acuminated’, unequally ferrated, 
fmooth, white beneath. Stipules lateral, femicordate, large, . ferrated, 
paired. It flowers in November, and in a conftderable number of wil- 
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lows,, all produced from the fame fource, none but male plants have 
been found, and the flowers hexandrous. They grow in plenty on the 
banks of the Ganges above and below Hurdwar , acquire the height of 
forty feet, in circumference feldotn exceeding thirty, inches. .The wood 
is white, and very fragile. 

DIOECIA PENTANDRIA. 

Xanthoxylon . ~~ A . fmall thorny bufhy tree, growing on the fides of the moutir 
v tains, about Nataana, and other places. Leaves unequally pinnated: j 
leaflets feffile, from three to fix pairs, the lower pair fmalleft, ..increaf- 
ing upwards, the terminal one being the large ft, oblong-lance, obfeure- 
ly and diftantly ferrated, dotted, fmooth, largefl about three inches long 
and one broad, between each pair of leaflets, .a folitary ftreight rigid 
prickle. Petiole winged, along the middle prominent. Flowers inconfpL 
cuous; on Ihort, axillary, compound, racemes (both on male and female 
plants). The ihort bunches of fruit ripen in May, the • capfule about 
the fizc and ; fhape of a fmall pepper corn, thefe and every part' of the 
plant, poffefs an aromatic and durable pungency . The natives fcour their 
teeth with the young branches and chew the capfules as a remedy for the 
tooth-ach. They believe that the capfule, with the feeds bruifed, being 
thrown into water, renders it fit for drinking, by correcting any noxious 
quality which it may have. The branches cut into walking flicks, with 
their thorns rounded oft, have a formidable appearance, and may properly 
be called Herculean clubs. It differs much from the figure in Catesby’s 
Carolina. 

Cannabis Sadva.—^i his plant is cultivated infeveral parts of the mountains, 
for two purpofes : one for the manufacture • of a coarfe thick cloth, 
which the poorer people wear, and the other in making an in - 
v toxi eating drug. Much ufed* mixed .wirirtobacco, in fm asking, by the 
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C, people of many parts of Rinduftan , and is an article of traffic, between the 
inhabitants of this range of mountains to the eaftward, and the natives 
of the low countries, 

DIOECIA DODECANDMA. 

In a (haded valley near Ghinouly , a tall, (lender, draggling tree, .now in 
flower, the fru&ification too complicated for abbreviated defcription, or 
cotnparifon with other genera, therefore the full characters are here given. 
Branches alternate, draggling, few. Leaves alternate, towards the ex- 
tremities of the branches, . petioled, ovate, entire, fmooth above, lightly 
flowny beneath, about nine inches in length. Petioles very fhort, co« 
lumnar. The flowers are axillary, produced in a fcind of (ingle umbell, 
three or more from the fame axill. Common peduncles cylindrical, a- 
. bout half an inch in length, downy •; partial , firailar, a little fliorterj? 

proper, dill (horter, about two lines in length. 
vCharaders of the male /flowers. Calyx miniver fal involucre, dvc-parted 
(perhaps five-leaved): divifions rounded, concave, expanding; partial, 
•of fimilar form, carrying fix florets in its bafe; proper perianth fix-part- 
divifions lance-ovate, ’ hairy, expanding, Sometimes refleded. Corol 
none. Stamens, filaments modly thirteen, filiform, unequal in length, 
•hairy, inferted into the bale of the calyx, the feven Ihortedor in tenor feries, 
ifurnifhed towards the foot of each, with a pair of comprefled kidney 
fhaped glands, inferted fingly by a minute thread into the fides of the 
; filament; the fix exterior or longed, fimple. Anthers oblong, four-celled, 
{two of which are lateral, .and two near the apex in front, each furniftied 
•with a lid, which on the exclufion of the, pollen are forced up and (how 
the cells diftind, 

female — Calyx, univerfal and partial involucre as in the male. Proper. 

Bb b 
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perianth, five or. fix cleft, lefs hairy, more coloured than in the male, the 
lacinise of the border, fmall, ovate, thin, withering. Corol none, unlefs 
the coloured perianth is fo called. Nectaries, fix pair of glands refem- 
bling t-hofe of the male flower, affixed in the fame manner, to fix fiiort, 
hairy filaments, with the addition pf a linear hairy fcale, or filament 
at the back of each, but diftindt, all inferted into the bale of the calyx, 
Pifril, germ above, roundifh, ovate. Style cylindrical, obfcurely furrow® 
ed down the middle ; ftigma two-parted, fpreading. Pericarp, a berry p 
at prefent about the fize of an orange feed, ovate, one-celled, onefeeded* 
N. B. Sometime the glands in the male flowers are one lefs, the fame 
number of filaments however remain (13). The partial involucre is 
fometimes found with five florets only in its bafe, the number of its divi- 
fions in that cafe was one lefs, viz. four. The flowers of the male plant 
are larger and more numerous. The natives diftinguifhed the male and 
female trees by different names, the former they called Kutmoreea , and 
the latter Pup-reea* It is fpimd alfp ip the forcfts near Cqadwqra^ 
below the ghat . , 

PQLYGAMIA MONOECIA. 

Tcrminalia Alata-glabra.—rGrows to a very lofty tree in the vallies of thefe 
mountains. Stem {freight, and clear from branches to a great height. 
The chara&ers given to the genus CbtyncQa, in GmelinV edition of the 
Syjiema Naturm , agree well with this plant. 

Mimofa, Catechu 1. — In great abundance in the forefts of thefe mountain^, 
and iflands of the Ganges near Hurctwar> now defiitute of foliage, a fhab r 
by thorny tree, the dry legumes hanging in great abundance; flowers dur~ 
ing the rainy feafon. 

Mimofa — A large tree bearing great refemblance to Mimofa lehheck , now 
in flower in the.forefls near Coadwarg* leaves twice pinnated, abruptly 9 
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from ten to twelve paired ; leaflets feflile, from thirty-two to thirty-four 
. pair, halved longitudinally, oblong, about three-eighths of an inch long 
by one-eighth, downy. Petioles and peduncle's downy, one globular 
gland on each common petiole, an inch below the leaves, and another 
fimilar; but fmaller, between the terminating pair of leaflets. Stipules 
lateral, paired, ovate,, acuminated, one nerved, veiny, downy, large, 
Thofe on the peduncles refemble them, and are perhaps b rafts. The 
flowers refemble thofe of M, lebbeck . It comes nearefl: to ill, arborea , 

POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA. 

Ficus-Iaminofa . — An humble fpecies, growing among detached rocks in a 
imall water courfe, and other moifl: places along the valley of the Koa- 
nullah . The flem is procumbent, fhrubby, diffufe. Leaves oppolite,. 
lanceolate, entire ; fruit laminous. The natives colleft the leaves to feed 
their cattle with, and call it Chaneherree „ 

'Ficus 2 — A flender bufhy kind, in dry elevated fituations, near Dofah* 
Leaves alternate, on fhort hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickifh, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axillary, folitary, cylindri- 
cal, fhort, hairy; fruit globular, about the fize of a marrow fat pea, dow* 
ny. . Calyx beneath, three parted, downy; it bears fome refemblance to 
F. pumila , 

Ficus 3,— Growing In the fame fituations with the above, a ftrongcr bulb. 
Leaves alternate, few, diflant, oblong ; fometimes much ^rounded above, 
but acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with diflant veins running, 
into each other along the margin of the leaf: petioles very fhort, hairy. 
Fruit axillary, folitary, feflile, rough, globular, about the flze of a fmall 
goofbeny. Comes nearefl to F. Microcarpa . 

Ficus 4. — A large tree in the forefts along the Koa-nulhh , though on ele- 
vated fituations. Leaves ovate, obtufc, intire, large, downy* Peduncles 
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variably' produced from* the Item and branches, crowded, cylindrical* 
Ihort, downy. Fruit- globular, as large as a fmall pullet’s .egg, when* 
ripe eatable, of- a- yellowiih green, mixed with red, not very defireable 
to the tafte of an European , but by the. natives e^eemed a good fruit. 
Called by them Tmlae 

CRYPTOGAM! A FILICES. 

Afpleniums — Growing on the bodies of’ trees covered with mofii Frond 
fimple, lance-linear, narrow, attenuated at both ends, fmooth, entires 
the fructification in diftinCt diftant, round, parcels along the margin, and 
over which, when mature, the lides of the frond are reflected, the whole- 
contorting and refembling a worm; 

Polypodium.— O rowing in fimilar fituations with the above. Frond fimple, 
lance-linear, acuminated, ; intire, woolly. The fructification covering the 
whole of the dilk, except at the two extremities the oppoftte fide fmooth* 
and pitted. Roots, fibrous, numerous, capillary. 

Adianthum Serrulatum .— Frond compolite, leaves longitudinally floated* 
Found on the fides of every hill. 

Marattia alata and hevis.—~ Thefe two beautiful ferns are mofxly found to- 
gether, in moift and Ihaded fituations, particularly on the more elevated ) 
part of the mountains about Adwaanee and N'ataam . 

Among many plants obferved, whole place in the fyflem, for want off 

particular parts of the fmClification, could not be ascertained, the folio w-~ 

ing may deferve noticing here. 

Rd-iy~p t hul t country name, Ola d w i n Y Mat. Med:—T\a s xs a middle iizcd *. 
tree indigenous to thefe mountains* the bark of which is much valued in 
Rinduftan for its aromatic and medicinal properties, and fold in every- 
bazar under this name. The fruit is a drupe, about the fize of* a fmall 
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nutmeg, of a round oval, the nut bony, furrowed, one celled, one feeded, 
-covered with a thin pulp, with a carbuncled furface, red when ripe, and 
very agreeable to the tafte,' highly ettcemed by the natives. The branch- 
es are oppofite, cylindrical, much marked with the veftiges of fallen 
• leaves. Leaves irregularly oppofite, rather crowded about the extremi- 
ties of the branches, petioled, ovate, pointed, fometimes elliptical, entire, 
fmooth : petioles fhort, channelled. Flowers, according to information 
from the natives, in the month of March , . It would probablydbtea* the 
climate of Britain . 

No name.— -In the neighbourhood of Hurdwar , a large fpreading tree* 
without foliage, or flowers, the full pericarps hanging in many clutters, 
oonfifting of five inflated large kidney-fhape capfules, united at one end 
to the apex, of a .fhort woody peduncle, pointed at the other, the points^ 
inclined inwards, each capfule in fize, &c. refembling the follicle of 
Afck'pias-gigantea y downy, one-cellfed, with a dorfal future the whole 
length. Seeds from fix to eight, ovate, about the fize of a citron feed, 
black, covered with a white mealy fubttance, attached by one end to the 
edges of the future. Some appearances warrant the conclufion it is a 
fpecies of StercuHa, From the body of the tree exudes a white pellucid 
gum, difcovering fimikr properties to the gum taken from Sterculia-pla* 
iavifolia, and which' fd much refembles gum tragacanth , that it has- 
been colle&ed and fold, on the fuppofition of being fueh. Whether it" 
will ftand the teft and be received as fuch in Europe , time will fhow. 
The plant producing that genuine gum, is not found on this fide of India*?, 
to the beft of my information. 
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TO SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIA'S 1CK SOCJETT* 

DEAR SIR, 

W ITH this, I take the liberty of fending you an account of the ex- 
cavations near the town of Ellora , differing fomewhat from the 
paper formerly fubmitted to you, but flill requiring all the indulgence then 
claimed, for the diiadvantages under which it was written. Some drawings 
and a plan accompany it, that will, I hope, prove illullrative of the defcrip* 
tion. For the plan and the meafurements, I am indebted to Lieutenant 
James Manley, and have entire reliance on their accuracy. 

The drawings were taken by a very ingenious native in my fervice, nam- 
ed Gungaram, whom I feat to Ellora for that purpofe previous to going 
thither myfelf, when he was unfortunately too much indifpofed to attend 
me ) fo that the opportunity of correcting what was done, fub touting more 
eligible points of view, or adding to my collection, was loftj and I am 
reduced to the alternative of fending them, with all their numerous errors 
and imperfections, or facrificing, to my conviClion of thofe imperfections, 
the defire of conveying to you, agreeably to promife, fome idea, however 
inadequate, of works, concerning which it has been, and flill is, rather 
my with to excite, than my hope to gratify, curiofity. That arduous talk, 
I (hall leave to the fine tafte, mafterly pencil, and laudable induflry, of 
Mr. Wales, an artift, mentioned in a former letter, who has already 
made great progrefs in fuch a collection of thefe wonderful antiquities, ma- 
ny of them hitherto unheard of- by. Europeans, and firft difcovered by his 
enquiries, as, with the addition of thofe of Ellora , which he means to 


vifit, will at once engage and fatisfy the expeditions of the learned and the 
curious. 

Under thefe circumftances, I no longer hefitate to fubmit the drawings, 
with all their errors and inaccuracies, to your notice and difpofal, thinking 
it neceffary, at the fame time, to acquaint you, that as my draftfman will 
attend Mr. Wales in his intended journey to Ellora, he will be enabled, 
by the liberal inftru&ions of that gentleman, to correct his errors of deli« 
tieation and perfpe&ive ; and as it is reafonable to fuppofe that mod of Mr. 
Wales’s own views will be from different points, I hope this profped of 
being furnifhed with a new fet of thofe now fent will regulate you as to any 
prefent public ufe of them, unlefs for the purpofe above mentioned, of 
awakening curiofity to the produce of Mr. Wales’s (kill and iriduffry* 

Mt enquiries, as to the origin or date of thefe wonderful works, have, 
not hitherto been fatisfa&ory. Doubtlefs, however, it is, that they are the 
works of people, whofe religion and mythology were purely Hindu, and 
molt of the excavations carry ffrong marks of dedication to Mahdew, 
as the prefiding deity. The fanciful analogies of fome travellers (particu- 
larly that attributed to the eight handed figure of Veer. Buddur, holding 
up raja Dutz in one hand, and a drawn fword in another, with the fa- 
mous judgment of Solomon) now vanifhj and we feek no longer for 
colonies of Jews , Egyptians , Ethiopians', or Phenecians , to fupercede the 
snore rational mode of accounting for fuch works in the enthufiaftic labor 
and ingenuity of the natives of the country; by which means, the won- 
der is at lead Amplified, no trifling point* to minds in queft of, and in love 
with truth. 

difference of the iafc,ErZptians f in fome of the caves , from the j>re« 
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fent known characters of Einduftan , may be objeded to their being the 
produce of Hindu artifls ; but it is well known, that the formation of let- 
ters undergoes great changes in the courfe of ages, and that fuch may be 
the cafe, with refped to the excavations on this fide of India , may be fair- 
ly inferred, from the difficulty, with which the ingenious Mr. Charles 
Wilkins traced and recovered, as I have been informed, fome inferip- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Ghya. But I am inclined to think, that wc 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the characters of the fouth of India*. 
fuch as the Xumbole , Arvee , Kenaree , and Helinghee* to pronounce on their af- 
finity to thofe in the excavations, which will be fully Submitted to the 
ferutiny of the learned in\Mr. Wales’s intended* work. 

Though.I have above mentioned my perfuafion, that the generality df 
the excavations I have feen, not only at Eilora but elfewhere, are dedicated 
to Mahdew j yet I domot mean thereby to abandon an idea, that the mod: . 
northerly caves of Eilora , occupied by the naked fitting and {landing fi- 
gures, are the’ works of the Sewras or Juttees , who, by the Brahmens , are 
efteemed fcbifmatics, and whofe fed, called Srawuk , is very numerous in 
G.uzer at. The tenets, obfervances, and habit, of the Sewras are peculiar, 
and In many points very different from other Hindus. Their, adoration of 
the deity is conveyed, -through .the mediation of Adn au.t and * P a r i s n a u,t , 
the vifible objeds of their worfixip^perfonified as a naked s man fitting or 
flanding. This fed is fqppofed to be of a comparatively modern origin, 
if fo, and the foregoing hypothefis of the dedication of the temples to their 
idgl, be admitted, .-the, limit of their poffible -antiquity follows, but with® 
*mt afeettainiug, or .affeding, tha* .of the others. 

On this very interefling point, I mean the antiquity of thefe aftoniflung 
iwcr-ks, LM here 'trouble you with the different .accounts .ofiiwo inteh- 



ligent men, one a Mahommdan , the other a Hindu , The firfi, named 
Meer Ala Khan, an inhabitant of Ahmednuggur, who faid that he had 
heard it from a perfon of acknowledged erudition, but whofe name I for- 
got, The fecond, a Brahmen , inhabitant of Roza , who quoted a book en- 
titled Sewa Lye Mahat, or the grandeur of the manfion of Sewa, i. e. 
Mahdew, as his authority; for the authenticity of which I have hitherto 
fought in vain. 

The Mahommedan fays 44 the town of Ellora was built by rajah Eel, 
44 who alfo excavated the temples, and being pleafed with them, formed 
44 the fortrefs of Deoghire ( Doulutabad ), which is a curious compound of 
44 excavation, fcarping, and building, by which the mountains was con- 
44 verted into a fort, refembling, as fome fay, the infulated temple in the 
“ area of the Indur Subba. Eel rajah was contemporary with Shah 
44 Mom i n Arif, who lived 900 years ago. 

The Brahmen , on the other hand, fays, 44 That the excavations of 
44 Ellora are 7894 years old, formed by Eeloo rajah, the fon of Pesh- 
44 font of Ellicbpore, when gooo years of the Dzoarpa Yoag were unac- 
44 complifhed, which added to 4894 of the prefent Kal Yoag, makes 7894. 
44 Eeloo rajah’s body was afflicted with maggots, and in queft of cure, he 
44 came to the famous purifying water named Sewa Lye, or, as it is com- 
44 monly called Sewalla, that had been curtailed by Vishnu (at the inftiga- 
44 tion of Yemdurhum, or Jum, the deftroying agent) from fixty bows 
44 length (each four cuvits fquare), to the fize of a cow’s hoof. In this water, 
44 Eeloo dipped a cloth, and cleanfed with it his face and hands, which 
44 cleared him of the' maggots. He then built a Koond (or cifterri) and 
44 bathing therein, his whole body was purified; fo that, looking on the 
44 place as holy, he firfl: conftrudted the temple called Key las, 6cc. to the 

place of Bifkurma 
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This wide difference in the era- between the Hindu and the Mabommedan , 
muft remain, I fear, inexplicable ; while our attention is neceffarily attract- 
ed to their agreeing in the perfon of Eel Eea, or Eeloo rajah, as the 
author of the excavations, whofe being identified as living* in the fame age 
with a well known character, feems to throw the weight of probability 
into the Mabommedan' s fcale ; and it muff be remarked, that however fond 
the writers of that faith may be of the marvellous, in points of preternatural 
agency, according to their own fyftem; yet, as annalifts, they feem more en- 
titled to credit than . the Hindus , whofe hiftorical and theological chronolo- 
gy » is greatly mixed with, and obfeured by, fable. 

The Kcond , or ciftern, mentioned by the Brahmens is extant, and in per- 
fect prefervation, juft without the town of Ellora , and the holinefs of its wa- 
ter is ftillin fuch high eftimation as to render it a Teerut (pilgrimage) of great 
reputation and refort, under the appellation of Seimlla Heeruit or Kaond* 
The neighbouring temples probably form a part of the attraction, as they 
are much frequented by devout Hindus . 

It is neceffary to obferve, that there are a great many other excavations 
in the femicircular mountain that commands a view of the fine valley of E/- 
kra } which indifpofirion prevented my vifiting. 

Whether we confider the defign, or contemplate the execution, of thefe 
extraordinary works, we are loft in wonder at the idea of forming a vail 
mountain into almoft eternal manftons. The mythological fy mbols and fi- 
gures throughout the whole leave no room to doubt their owing their exis- 
tence to religious zeal, the moft powerful and moft univerfal agitator of the 
human mind. 


The ancient Brahmens , avoided the contamination of cities, and afFe&ed 
the purity and fimplicity of rural retirement, when far removed from ob~ 
fervation, the imagination of their difciples probably enhanced the merits of 
their fan&ity. To alleviate aufterities, and to gratify the devout propenfities, 
of thefe holy men, naturally became objects of pious emulation. Under 
this influence, the munificence of princes may have been engaged to pro- 
vide them retreats, which fandtified by the fymbols of their adoration, were 
at once fuited, in firnplicity and feclufion, to thofe, for whom they were in- 
tended, and in grandeur to the magnificence of their founders. Thus power 
and wealth may have been combined, under the guidance of enthufiafm, to 
produce monuments, fcarcelefs extraordinary or lefs permanent, though lefs 
confpicuous and lefs known, than the pyramids. 

But though the high antiquity of the generality of thefe excavations is 
incontrovertible, being loft in fable, and vulgarly afcribed to the preterna- 
tural power of the five Pandoo brothers j yet are there exceptions, or which 
I faw an inftance in a hill near a garden in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad* 
where there are two excavations, but of inconfiderable dimenfions, formed 
as I was credibly afliired, by raja Pa ur Sing, one of the Rajpoot Ameers 
of Auringzebe’s court, as a place of retirement, during his attendance on 
that monarch in his excurfions to the neighbouring garden. 

Begging your excufe for this trouble, 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
Cb W. MALETo 

Boon ah, December, 1794. 
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DESCRIPTION of the Caves or ' Excavations,' on the 
mountain 9 about a mile to the eajlward of the town of Ellora 3 
or % as called on the Jpot Verrool, though therein there 
appears inaccuracy s as the foundation of ike town is attributed 
to Yelloo, or Elloo rajah, zukofe capital is /aid to ham 
been Ellichpore. 

I SHALL begin this defcription from the northernmoft caves, and con- 
tinue it in the order as they are fituated in the mountain, which runs 
in a fmali degree of circular direction from M. 35 W. to S* z$ E. 

JUGNATH SUBBA, Plate A. Front S. 15 E. 

This is a fine excavation that fronts the entrance of the area, having, 
on the left fide Adnaut Subba , and on the right fome other fmali excava- 
tions almoft choked up, as is alfo the lower flory, fcarce fo much of it ap- 
pearing as is reprefented in the plate. The afcent to the upper flory. is by 
a flight of fteps, in the right corner of this excavation, the infide of which 
is in very fine prefervation many parts of the ceiling, pillars, &c« having 
the coat of lime, with which the marks of the chifel have been concealed, 
and which has been curioufly painted, ftill adhering to the fione. An idea 
of the front of this fine cave is tolerably conveyed in the etching. Oppo- 
site to the front of the cave is a large .figure fitting crofs-legged, with his 
hands in his lap, one over the other, which the Brahmen who attended me 
called Jugnath; his two attendants, he called Jay and Bidjee*. On each 

* In the Hindu mythology, Jay and Bidjee, or Wijee, are the porters or door-keepers of . 
Vishnu* 
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Description of the caves, &c. on the 


fide of the entrance of the recefs are two landing figures, whom he called 
Sud and Bud. The whole room, except the open front, has the fame fi- 
gures as that in the recefs ; but of a fmaller fize . They all appear to be 
naked, and to have no other covering on the head than curled hair. The 
Brahmen who 'Chews the caves has a legend that they were fabricated by 
BisK.UR.MA *, the carpenter of Ramchu.nder who caufed a night of 
fix months, in which he was to connea thefe excavations with the ex- 
traordinary hill and fort of Doidutabad , or Deoghire about four cofe diftant j 
but that the cock crowing, his work was left unfinifiied, and the divine 
artift took the Outar of Bode. In the left hand fide of this fine cave, there 
.. is a coarfe niche that opens into the Adnaut Subba below. This cave con- 
fifts of two oblong fquares, the inner one being formed by twelve pillars, 
the four at each, end differing from thofe in the centre. 


Dimenfions of Jugnath Subba,. 

Width of the cut through the rock a,t the entrance, 

Height of the principal figure, fitting, « 

Whole length of the cave, ~ . . T . 

Length of the inner fquare from the bafe of the pillars, 
Breadth of the whole cave. 

Ditto of the inner ditto, » 

Ditto to the .plane work of the recefs, ' . ■ > 

Circumference of the fhaft of one of the four middle pillars, 
One fide of the bafe of ditto, - * « 

From the bafe to the capital, - . .. 

From ditto to the ftone beam, • . «, 

. From the floor to the ceiling, 

% Vjswa, or Wisma Kurma, creator or maker of the world. 


Feet, Inches, 

35 

4 a 
51 
34 

47 7 
20 

56 7 
9 7 1 . 
4 9 

I o'- 2 

II 4 
13- 4X 
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The celling has been very handfomely painted in circles, maiiy parts of 
which, and the border, confining of figures, are entire, both of men and 
women, the former of which are generally bare-headed, with fhort drawers 
or Cholnas , the women with only the lower parts ' covered. There is no 
infcription in the cave. There are groups of dancers and lingers, with the 
fame inflruments as are now in ufe. Some of the painted figures have highly 
ornamented head dreffes, like Tiaras ; but it Teems an argument againft the 
the antiquity of the painting, that much of the fine fculpture and fluting 
of the pillars are covered by it, which, it may be fuppofed, would not have 
been done by the original artift* * 

ADNAUT SUBBA, 

Is on the left hand entrance of the Jugnath Subba as reprefen fed in the 
Plate A, The entrance of this excavation is unfinilhed 3 and above the en- 
trance has the figures of'LucHMEE Narrain with two attendants, much 
injured by time and weather. At the extremity of the cave, oppofite the 
entrance, is feated the idol Adnaut; and from the left, there is an opening 
into another cave, of fmaller dimenfions, but infinitely better work, that is 
now fo much choked with earth, as to have left fcarce more than the ca- 
pitals of the pillars above the ground. Thefe capitals are very handfomely 
finifhed in the flyle of the front ones of Jugnatb Subba . 

Dimenfions of the cave of Adnaut. 


Inches. 

Height of the figure, fitting, ? * - 4 2 

From the entrance to the figure in a recefs, - - 45 

From the entrance to the plane of the oppofite wall, - 34 6 

From fide to fide, - - - « ' - 28 6 

Height of the ceiling, - - 9 4 


Square of a pillar, being plain (figures in the fides of fome). 
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Height of a pillar to the commencement of the capital, ■» 

Ditto of ditto to the appearance of a.ftone beam* , / - - * 

Ditto of the- rock at the front of the cave on the outfide of the 
.entrance, - - * - ^ 

INDUR SUBBA* Front South . B. 

. You enter this magnificent cave, or afiemblage of caves, by a handfome 
gateway cut from the rock, on which are two lions coucha'nt* There is a 
final 1 cave much choked, before the gateway on the right hand. From the 
doorway, you enter an area, in which itands a pagoda, or temple (C) of a 
pyramidal form, in which is placed a kind of fquare altar, with figures on 
each fide, of the fame kind as in the lafi : Subha, This temple is elaborately 
finished with fculptore, -and a mafs of fculptured rock ferves as the gate* 
left and faihioned, 'when .the avenue to the inner apartments -was .cut through 
the ftony mountain. ■ ; - -■ 

In the fame area, on the left hand fide ? is a very handfome obelifk, (C) the 
capital of which is beautified with a group of fitting human figures that are 
loofeiied from the mafs. The obelifk is fluted and . ornamented with great 
tdle, and has a very light appearance. ^ ■ • , : . , 


6 ii 

7 io 

27 


On the right hand fide of .the area, is an elephant, but without rider or 


Uoda M 
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On the left hand fide of the fame area, is an excavation, with J*ke 

the preceding ones, in the recefs oppofite .the entrance* , In this. there ace aifo 
the remains of painting on the ceiling, -&c. with abundance of fculptured .fi- 
gures pa. the fides within, and without of elephants, lions, &c. • On the right 
hand fide, the excavations are imperfect above and below. After p'affing the 
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fanvc temple in the area, you come to the entrance of the lower flory of 
this Subba , which is in a very unfinifhed ftate, but has a figure in the recefs 
oppofite the entrance like the former* 


From this lower ftory, you afeend to the. upper by a flight of fiepsy on 
the right hand fide, fronting the top^ which, is a gigantic figure of Indue, 
(Plate D. No. i.) with a tiara on his head, a jinoee or Brahmen firing, 
over his left fhoulder, fitting on an elephant couched. Oppofite to him is 
Indranee (No. 2) his confort, feated under a mango tree, on a lion. At 
the end of this cave is a recefs with the fame figure as in the former, who 
feems to be the prefixing idol in the caves yet feen. This room is formed 
into two nearly fquare divifions by twelve pillars. In the middle of the inner 
fquare is an altar* 


There is a redundance of figures in this fine cave, fo as to preclude par- 
ticular defcription, and leaves me at a lofs whether moft to admire the mi- 
nutenefs of the parts or the beauty of the whole. The latter will be better 
underflood from the meafurement. The etchings will give a faint idea of 
the former. 


Bafe of the obelifk (N.B, it is much decayed)* 
Height of the excavation of the area, 

Depth of area, ** ** 

Breadth of ditto. 

Gateway high* ~ 

Ditto broad, - * 

Temple, fipiare, * * 

Ditto height, * « 

Obelifk, 

Ditto with the figures at the top, * 


Feet* Inches* 

•4? : 2 

39 

54 

44 ; 

8 

6 

27 

22 
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Description of the caves, &c, on the 


Feet. Inch: 

Circumference of the obelifk, - * - J 2 

Elephant, long, - - - 1 3 5 

Ditto, high at the fhoulder, - - 9 

Left hand cave in the area, deep with niche, - - 32 

Ditto ditto ditto without niche, - 26 

Ditto ditto ditto breadth, - - 27 7 

Ditto ditto ditto height, - - 12 

Another fmall cave on the fame fide, deep, - - s 5 $ 

Ditto ditto broad, - - - 8 

Ditto ditto high, 7 

Lower fiory, deep, from the entrance to the door of the recefs, 79 
Ditto breadth, » - - 3^ 4 

Ditto height of ceiling, - - - *4 

Ditto fquare of pillars, being plain, - 4 

Upper ftory, deep, from the figure in the recefs to the oppofite 
veranda, - « ./ 

Ditto from the plane of the two walls, * - 66 

Ditto breadth, ' - - - 66 g 

Ditto height of the ceiling, - - - 14 

Ditto principal figure in the recefs, fitting, • « ~ 5 1 


PURSARAM SUBBA, 

On the left hand fide of the' upper fiory of the Indur- Subha, there is a 
pafiage into this Subba, which though fmaller than any of the foregoing, is 
exactly alike, and equal to them in the fabrick and prefervation of its work* 
There is a pafiage from it into the upper flory of Jugnath Subba , already 
defended, which will explain the contiguity of thefe three caves,. 


MOUNTAINS TO THE EASTWARD OF ELLORA. 

Blmenfions of Purfaram Suhha, 
Depth from the front to the figure in the recefs, 


Ditto from the plane of each wall* - - « 30 8 

Breadth ? - . - „ ■ 2$ 6 

Height of figure in the recefs., fitting, - - 3 1 

Ditto of ceiling, - . « » 1 8 10 

Square of pillars at the bafe, » « 2 3 


DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 158, difiance from the daft about J mile. • 
The entrance to this ftupendous excavation is through a cut, or lane, in 
£he folid rocky mountain. On the left hand fide of this lane, is a cave that 
is near choked up with earth. The lane terminates fro. a without at a door- 
way, through which you enter aji area, at the end of which, oppofite the 
door, is a fmall cave. On the right hand of the area is the great excavation, 
having at its entrance, two lions couchant, one of which has lofi its head. 
You enter this cave by a kind of veranda, on: the. left hand fide of which is 
a gigantic fitting figure of Durma rajah, with a club in his hand, and a 
jinoee over his fhoulder. On the right hand Wisweyshwur Mahdew, in 
a dancing attitude, with a group of figures round him, among which is the 
hull Nundee . 

After palling this veranda, the .cave widens very confiderably, and 
frill more after palling the next fedion of pillars, till you come to the c vitro 
or fourth faction, 0:1 the left of which is the centre door of a very fine fquare 
temple, on the right entrance of which is a fine fianding figure of Mum, a 
tiara -on his head, a jinoee on his. fhoulder, and Boor an nee fianding by him, 
with two final! figures above. On .the left hand is exadly the fame group 
faid to be PouaN and Luc h me. On the , fide facing the alley, are firailar 
groups, faid to be Chund and his wife Suckabyhe on the right, and 
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Prichunb and his fon GqyindA on the left. The fame groups, appear on 
the back part of the temple (which has four doors) near the wall, under the 
names of Sunk and Mabjunk ; and on the remaining fide, under the names of 
Sid and Rid; but I place not much faith in thefe.. accounts of the Brahmen 
who explained them to me. After paffing the four fedions of pillars, one end of 
which is occupied by this temple, the remaining two decreafe in the fame 
order as at the entrance by the alley. It fhould not be forgotten that 
the temple above defcribed is completely occupied by the altar and Ling. 
of Mahdew, Oppofite to this temple, and to the right as you enter 
by the alley, there is a fine open entrance, leading diredtly up to a fquare 
temple. On the right hand fide of this grand entry, is a group (Plate E) 

Mahbew and Porwuttee, fupported with their heavenly fuite, by 
E.OUON. On the left fide is Veer Bujdder with eight hands. In one 
is fufpended the. flam rajah Dutz. The other wields a fword, finking 
the elephant Ercmuttee on the head. Two fupport a canopy- One has 
transfixed Dytaseer with a fpear. One holds a fnake; One a veffel t© 
receive the bloqd of the flain Dytaseer ; and one is broken, but which, 
originally held the bottom of the fpear, with which Bitaseer is transfixed*. 
Luck me .is fitting, beneath him . 

The end oppofite the entrance by the alley, and which exaflly refem- 
bles it, has a iinall area defending & great depth by fieps to a pool of wa- 
ter, fupplied by a cafcade that fall's during the rainy feafon from the whole 
heigth of the. mountain. Over the ftair cafe is a. fmall gallery,, meant 
feemingly to fit and obferve the falling fiream-. 

On the right hand fide, as you enter from this avenue, there is a group 
©f a Handing woman and feven fmaller figures. The left hand has nothing. 
On entering the firfi: fedfcioii of pillars, there is, on the right hand,, a re- 
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prefentation of tbs nuptials of Goura (Mahdew) and Parwuttee, 
with a great number of figures above, Rajah Dutz and Alia, Parwut- 
tee’s father and mother on one fide, and Brimha, in a fitting pofturc, 
performing the marriage ceremony, with Vishnu Handing behind him, In 
front of this group are the circles cut in the floor for performing the Ludcba 
Home , or nuptial facrifices. On the left hand fide is another group of Mah- 
dew and Parwuttee, with the bull Nundes . 

There are, as in the others, the remains of painting in this cave, but prin* 
eipally on the ceiling* The heads of the figures in this cave are generally 
adorned with highly decorated tiaras . The thighs of fome of the men 
have chdnas , but I cannot difcriminate any other parts of their drapery, 

Dimenfions of Doomar Leyna . 

Feet* taclet* 

The cut, or alley, through the rock from the beginning to the 

dfcor of the cave, ~ - - ICO 


The breadth of ditto, , - 

/ 5 . 

- 

8 


Height of the rock through which the cut is made at the entrance. 

3 1 


Ditto ditto in the area. 


- 

6t 

6 

Cave on the left hand fide of the alley, nearly choked,, in 

length, 

66 


Depth of the faid cave. 

- 

- 

%6 


Height remaining, tmehoked. 

- ' - 


6 


Boor at the entrance of the- area, 

height,. >- 


ii 

'6- 

1 Ditto, . 

breadth. 

~ 

4 

4* 

Area 

Jr' r g'b, 


5 1 

4- 

Ditto- 


- 

c6 


Cave, oppofite the door 

length. 

• 

a 8 

6 

Ditto 

breadth. 

- 

17 

3 

Height partly filled up, remaining, 


■ 10 

6 
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Feel.- Inches 

Square of the pillars, - w - “ *• ■ 2 4 a 

Breadth of the ‘firft feflion of pillars on entering the great cave, 

from wall to wall , - - " 5 1 ^ 

Ditto of the fecond ditto, - •* 9 ° 3 

Ditto of the third, fourth, and fifth ditto, - - 1 S' 

The two. remaining the fame as the two firft. 

The depth from the ingrefs at the alley to, the egrets at the tank, 135 ro 
The fquare of the temple occupying the left hand fide as you 


•enter from the alley, - * « 30 7 

Height from the floor to the ceiling, - - 16 10 

'Square of the pillars at the bafe, generally, - - 4 3 

Height from the higheft .figures, being thofe on the four Tides 

of the temple, - - 13 6 

Breadth of the fouthern area cut through the rock, « 18 .6 

Length ditto, ditto, ~ 55 


number of pillars 44, the fpace occupied by the temple interruptingthe ranges. 
It is well worthy notice,- that one of the beams offtone, that, crofling this 
cave,' refls on the heads of the pillars, is much thicker than the reft ; which 
it may l e fuppofed, arofe from the workmen perceiving fame Haw in fuch 
an immenfe fpace of ceiling fupporting fuch a mafs of mountain above; 

There are thirty heps on the fouthern entrance, hut as they do not reach 
a third of the way to the water, it may reafonably be fuppofed that the 
Ikipendous fall from the top of the mountain to the prefent bottom, i ao 
feet, mu ft have greatly deepened the refervoir ftnee its firft conftruffcion. 
This fall forms a nullah that runs by the village of Ellora, 

Length of the gallery over the fouthern flair cafe, * 29 

Breadth “ ditto .ditto, - 

Height, ditto ditto, ' - * $ 
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JUNWASSA, or the place Nuptials— Jfpecl W. N. W. 

This excavation is juft acrofs the chafm that lies between it and Doomar 
Leyna . It is much inferior to the preceding. It lias a veranda with win- 
dows, by which the inner cave is enlightened, in. which there are figures 
of Mahdew, Visknoo, and Brim-ha, on the left of the door ; Bhullel, 
Luchme, and Nar.Rain, on the right ; and on the left hand extremity, 
of the Bharra Outar , in which the boar’ is reprefented as herring Britwa, 
or the world, on his tooth, and having Seys under his foot. On 
the right haiid end fide is a fleeping figure of Koom Kurn, with a woman 
chafing his belly. You enter the cave from the veranda by a door. In the 
cave there are no figures of any note, though there are niches. It remains 
therefore only to give the dimensions of this cave, and proceed to others 
more worthy notice. 


Dimenfions. ' 

Length of veranda, - - - • ~ 

Breadth ditto, - « - ** 

Height ditto, 

Breadth of the door way entering the cave From the veranda by 
four fteps * *■ - ~ ~ 

Height ..ditto, - - « - ** - , 

Length of the wall, after entering the door, without including 
two recefies at each end, - - 

The two recefies at each end, fquare* 

- The two recefTes, height, * - ■ 

Breadth of the hall, - «■ **-•’' 

Height ditto, - . ■ * ... *<’ ' 

Another recefs on the right hand within the hall, fquare, 

. The recefs containing the temple, depth, ** ■ %% 5 

Ditto, height, . * 


Feet, Ttichiu 

64 ' 

8 

■12 a . 


5 5 
8 

66 n 

6 
6 

19 6 
Ti, %■ 
1 

II ' IT 


2 


D*B SCRWT ■ && THE- CATOS, ■ &©. OR 1 T» 

A few yards further to the right- is another partof the yunwqffk, with 
nearly the fame afped, N* $o W. as the lafl with- an, open front of four 
pillars, three feet fix inches fquare at the bafe, and thirteen feet high, and 
two pilafters. After eroding the - room or hall on entering, a recefs h 
formed by conirading the length of the hall. On each fide in- this recefs 
are- female .figures. The front of the. recefs is' formed by two pillars- and. 
two-pilafiers, the lingular flyle of which*, appears in the annexed Plate F* 
In the recefs is a fquare temple, having in it a raifed altar with the Ling of 
M ah dew. On each fide of the door of this temple, are two gigantic 
male figures, with each a fmaller female. The Brahmen that attended me, 
called' the male figures Chund and Prichunix There is a paffage round 
the temple in the recefs. 

Dimenfions of this, excavation. 

Fell- Inches 

Length of the hall, including a recefs $ 4 each end of 15 feet 
each, * - - ■... **■ - - .**=•: ■' . - . ' - nr 

Breadth of the hall, or firft Fedion, • - - - * 4 

Height - - .ditto, ditto, * - *•' 15 

The recefs in,; which the temple ilands^ deep,,. * *< 40 

Ditto, ~ « breadth, • » * 37 $ 

Temple, fquare, ~ - . * . - , - *1. : %i 

Door of th# temple, breadth* , . ; *. . ■* * - 4 4 

Ditto, - « - height, ^ «. - S 1 1 

- COMAR WARRA f ^ff W: Nd Wi 
■ Tins cave is near the lafh Its entrance deformed, by fallen: rocky and 
accumulated earth. It is- compofed of four fedions, divided by four pil- 
lars, though the outer one. is unfup ported By any at piefent, whatever it 
may haveheea formerly, and it intern thci:.immenfe;overlmngIng''ma3% of 
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wnfupporied rock, that the fragments have fallen j which deform and ob» 
ftrudfc the entry. The four fe&ions decreafe gradually in length, the lafl 
being a recefs, on each fide of the door of which there are handfome 
gigantic figures, the right hand one having a ftraight fword in his hand.; 
the other is mutilated ; but there is no figure within the recefs, though 
there is a pedeftal that Teems intended to receive one* 

Dimenfions. 

Depth from the firft pillars to the back of the recefs. 

Length, laterally, - 

GHANA, or the oil-shop* 

This is a fmall group of little' room's a few yards from the laft, and 
probably takes its name from a place like that ufed by oil-men for exploit- 
ing oil. It merits little notice, otherwife than as exhibiting a figure of the 
idol Gunnes, and the ‘Ling of Mahdew, Very near it is another group 
of fmall rooms of nearly the fame ftyle with two Lings of Mahdew* 

. NEJLI.KHNT MAIIDEW , Afgvtt W. S. W. 

This excavation is a few yards from the laft. At its entrance is the 
bull Nundee , in a fi|uare enclofure, on which time has made its ravages* 
After pafifing this figure of Nundee , you afcend into the cave by a few 
fieps, on each fide of which on the wall at the extremity are two figures 
that feem to be of a military order. Oppofite the door is a recefs with the 
Ling of Mahdew made of veryfine fmooth Hone. This excavation, like 
many of the preceding ones, is compofed of fe&ions formed by rows of pil- 
lars decreafing in lateral length to the recefs. In the right hand wall of the 
fie&ion, before you reach the recefs, is the figure of SWammy Karticej 
• and on the oppofite fide Gunnes/ mutilated of his trunk. Near Gun- 

E-e-e 


Feet • Jncbtt, 

31 

57 


4° a 


Description- ’'of the cjwes* &c. on tub 


ne.s is a {mailer figure of Sursuttee, and in the front wall, on each- 
-fide the door of the recefs, are figures of Luchmee in different attitudes, 

Dimenfions* 

Depth of the cave from the front to the bottom of the outer 
recefs, containing the temple of Mahdew, - • 

Length of the cave at its greatefl length in the firft fedion 
of pillars, 

Height of the ceiling, . - « - ~ 

■Recefs, - * - - - -. 38 6 by 

There are fifteen pillars and pilafters in this cave. 

RAMISHWUR, AfpeB W. S. W. 

This excavation is but a few yards from the lad. The bull Nundee is 
couchant at its entrance, and on the left of it is a ciftern of very fine water, 
to which you defeend by jfteps. Previous to entering the cave, on each fide, 
at the extremities, are female figures. The front of this cave is fuppotted 
by four pillars and two pilafters of confiderable beauty and elaborately 
Sculptured. - A female figure on tl-ic LA haud pildft^r b«.c much grace. It 
is worthy notice, that the figures in the latter caves have univerfally highly 
ornamented head drefles, different from the firft, which have only curled 
hair. Oppofite the centre of the entrance is a large recefs. containing a 
temple, in which the Ling of Mahdew is placed. This cave confifts of 
a large hall, and the recefs in which the temple is fituated. At each end of 
the hall are recefies, containing a profufion of figures. Th z Nou Chunda 
occupy the extreme wall of that to the right. On the right hand of this 
recefs is. a curious group of Ikeleton figures, faid to re prefent a mifer, his 
wife, fon, and daughter, all praying in Vain, for food, while two thieves 
are carrying off his wealth. Oppofite to this group is another of Kal. 


Fset, . Inches* 

44 4 

68 8 : - 
n 

m . 
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: 'B e H r 0 0 1 • the principal figure being in a dancing attitude, and muficians in 
the group. 

Re-entering the hall again from the recefs, on the right is a group of 
'M ah dew and Parwuttee playing at Ckoujur with Narrund fitting 
between them Simulating a feud, to which Parwuttee, by the throw of her 
right hand, feenis well difpofed ; which is below reprefented as having 
taken place, while a burlefque figure on the right is turning up his back fide 
at them. 

On the right hand fide of the left recefs, at the end of the hall, is the 
group of Bouanee Mysaseer : on the left hand, that of Swammy Kar- 
tick with his peacock and two mendafeers. 

"On the extreme wall, in the centre of this recefs, is reprefented the nup- 
tials of Jennuck Rajah, at which there is a great attendance of figures, 
and amongft them, one holding a coconut ufed on fuch folemnities. Be- 
low are .fitting Gunnes, JBrimha, &c. officiating at the marriage cere- 
■•mony. 1 mb ' ' ■ ' l ■: ■ ■ ■ ; ' b ■ : ■ ■ 

"Re-entering the hall again from the left recefs, there is on the left hand 
.a group of Goura and Parwuttee in heaven fupported by Rouon. 

On each fide of the pillars, before you enter the recefs, are-female figures. 

On each fide of the door of the temple in the recefs are two gigantic 
and two fmaller figures ; the former faid to be.AiiRAON NJeyraon $ the 
fmaller ones KLeyroo Bhut on the right, and Vishroo on the left, chal- 
lenging each other to a combat of w refiling. - 

E e e a 
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Many of the pillars of this cave are elaborately ornamented. Very 
near this cave is another fmall one containing the Ling of Mahdew, which 
does not require particular notice, and fiill a little further, another of con- 
fiderable dimensions, but quite plain, and almoft choked up both within 
and at the entry. 

There are alfo three or four other excavations of the fame rank between, 
the laft mentioned and the next great work of Keylas . 

Dimen lions. 

feet. Inclet . 

Length of the hall, including the reeefs at each end of nine feet 
each, — - - - 

Depth of the cave, including the reeefs in which.- the temple 
{lands, - - - 

Height, « - ' *•' ~ 

Square of the temple in the receTs^ ~ 31 o* 

The front of this excavation has four pillars and two pilafiers j and at. 
the commencement of the reeefs, tvvo pillars and two nilaflerSo 

KEYLAS alias Paradise. AfpeB Wefts 
This wonderful place is approached more handfomely than any of the- 
foregoing i and exhibits a very fine front, in an area cut through the rock. 
On the right hand fide of the entranced a ciftern, of very, fine water. On 
each fide of the gateway, there is a proje&lon., reaching to the firft fitory, 
with much feulpture and handfome battlements, which however, have fuf- 
1 fered much from, the- corroding, hand -of time. . The gateway is very fpa-* 
clous and fine, form (bed with apartments on each fide, that are now ufually. 
added to the Dmirjes of the caftern palaces. Over the gate, is a balcony, . 
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which Teems intended for the Nofod Khanmh. On the oulfide of the up- 
per ftnry of the gateway , are .pillars, that have much the appearance of a 
Grecian order. The paffage through the gateway below is richly adorned 
with fcul pture, in which appear Bouannee Ushtbooza on the right, 
and Gunn es on the left. From the, gateway you enter a vaft area cut down * 
through the- folid -rock of the mountain to make, mom for an immenfe tem- 
ple, of the complex -pyramidal form, ; whofe wonderful ilrufture, variety, , 
profufion, .anti minntenefsu of ornament, begga.r all. defcription. This, 
temple, which is excavated .from the upper regi.on of the rock, and ap- 
pears like a grand building, is .connedled with the gateway by a bridge left, 
out of the rock . as the mafs ofdhe mountain was. excavated* . Beneath this, 
bridge, at theend oppofite the entrance, there'is. a figure of Bquannee lit-, 
ting on a lo tus, with two elephants with their, trunks joined, as though fight- 
ing,, over her. head ^ . On each fide of the palTage under . the bridge is an ele* 
phant, marked (a) in the plan PlateG, one of which has. loft its head, then- 
the* its trunk, and both are much fhortened of their height by earth. There 
are like wife ranges of apartments on each fide behind the elephants, of which 
th.ofe.on the left are much the fineft, b e bg .bandfomely decorated witL.fi- 
gures* Advanced in .the area,,, b ey ond J :he elephants, are. two obelifks (^), 
o.f .a fquare form, handfomely graduated to. the commencement of the capi- 
tals, which Teem to have.beea crowned with ornaments, but they are not ex- . 
taut, though from the remabs.of.the . left hand one, I judge them to have 
been a fingle lion on each*... 

To .preftrve. fame order, and thereby, render eafier the-defeription of this 
great. and complex work, I ball, after, mentioning that on each fide of the 
gateway within there is an abundance of fculpture, all damaged by time, 
proceed to. mention, the parts of the centre, ftrudure ; and then, returning to 
the right, fide, enumerate, its parts j^yrhea taking the. left hand, I fhalJ ter* 
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ruinate the whole in a defeription of the end of the area, oppoiite to-the 
gateway and behind the grand temple. Exemplifying the whole by refer- 
i Cnces to the -annexed plan* 

CENTRE BEL6w. 

Passing through the gateway (i) below, you enter the area fa), and pro- 
ceeding under a fmall bridge, pafs a folid fquare (3) mafs which fupports 
the bull Nundee Rationed above ; thefides of this recefs are profufely fculp* 
•tured with pillars and figures of various forms ; having palled it, you. come 
to the pafiage under another fmall bridge, beneath which there is, on one 
fide, ‘a gigantic fitting figure of raja Bhoj furrounded by a group of other 
figures. Oppofite to which is as gigantic a figure of Guttordbuj, with 
his ten hands. At the end of this (hort pafiage commences the body of 
the grand temple (4), the excavation of which is in the upper ftory that 
is here afeended by. flights of ftep.s on each fide (5). 

right and left hand sides of the temple below. 

The right hand fide is adorned with a very full and complex fculpture 
of the battleV'of Ra m andRotrow, mates a very 

confpicuous figure. Proceeding from this field of battle, the heads of ele- 
phants, lions, and fome imaginary animals, are projected as though fup- 
porting the temple, till you come to a projection (6), in the fide of 
•which, funk in the rock, is a large group of figures, but much mutilated. 
This projection was connected with the apartments on the right hand fide of 
■the area by a bridge (7), which has given way, and the ruins of it now fill 
.bp the fide of the area. It is faid to be upwards of 100 years fince it fell. 

Passing the projection of the main body of the temple, it lefiens for a 
few paces, then again projects (8), and after a very fmall fpace on the line 
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of the body of the temple, the length .of this wonderful ftru&ure, if what 
is fabricated downwards out of a folid mafs can be fo called, terminates in ■ 
a fmaller degree of projection than the former. The whole length is fup- 
ported, in the manner abovementioned, by figures of elephants, lions, Sc c. 
projecting from the bafe, to give, it fliould feem, the whole vaft mafs. the 
appearance of moveability, by thofe mighty animals. The hindmoft, or 
eaftern extremity of the temple, is compofed of three diflindt temples ela- - 
borately adorned with fculpture, and fupported like the fides by elephants. 
Sc c. many of which are mutilated. The left hand fide (I mean from the 
entrance) differs fo little from the right, that it is unnecefTary to be particu- 
lar in mentioning any. thing, except that oppofite the defcription of the 
battle of Ram and RotroN, is that of Keys' o Pando, in which the war- 
riors confifl: of footmen, and others mounted on elephants, and cars drawn 
by horfes, though I obferved none mounted on horfes. The principal 
weapon feems the bow,- though maces and flraight fwords are difcoverable* • 


'centre above. 

The gateway confifls of three centre roolms (9) and one on each fide (9)* 
- From the centre rooms . croffinP’ the bridge (10), you aTcend by feven .Reps 
(u) into a fquare room (13), in which is the bull Nundee. This room has 
two doors and two windows. Oppofite the windows are the obelifks (b) 
before mentioned-,: , 

From the flationof JSfundee, you crofs over the fecond bridge (13), and 
afcend by three Reps (14) into a handfome open portico (1 $), fupported by 
two pillars (above each of which, on the outfide, is the figure of a lion, that 
though mutilated, has the remains of great beauty, and' on the in fide, two 
figures refembling fphynxes) toward the' bridge, and two pilafiers that join 
it; to the body of the temple, the grand apartment of which (16) you enter 
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from the portico by four handfome fteps and a door way, on each fide of 
which are gigantic figures. Advancing a few paces into the temple, which 
is fupported by two rows of pillars, befide the walls that are decorated with 
piiafters, there is an intermifiion of one pillar on each fide, leading to the 
right and left, to an open portico (17), projc&ing from the body of the 
temple, From the right hand one of whifch, the bridge already mentioned as 
broken, connected the main temple with the fide apartments, to which there 
"is now no vifible accefs, but by putting a ladder for the purpofe, though I 
was told there is a hole in the mountain above that leads into it, which I had 
not time nor ftrength to explore, ’ The accefs to the oppofite is by flairs from 
below. The recefs (18) of the ’Ling (19) of Mahdew to which there is an 
afeent of five fieps, forms the termination of this fine faloon, on each fide of the 
,door of which is a profufion of fculpture. The whole of the ceiling has 
. been chunamed and painted, great part bf which is in good prefervation. 

‘A door (30) on each fide of this recefs of the Ling of Mahdew leads to 
an. open platform (21), having on each fide of the grand centre pyramid* 
that is raifed over the recefs of the Ling, two other receffes (22), one on 
each fide, formed alfo pyramidically* Three o~ 

ther pyramidical receffes (23), without images within them, terminate the 
platform, all of them elaborately ornamented with numerous figures of the 
Hindu mythology. Many of the outer as well as the inner parts of this 
grand temple are chunamed and painted. The people here attribute the 
Tmoky blacknefs of the painting within, "to AorunOee-be, having caufed 
the different apartments to be filled with ftraw and fet on fire ; which I can 
reconcile on no other ground, than to efface any (if any there were) obfeeni- 
ties, as there are many in the fculpture. Upon the -whole, this temple, of 
which 1 was too much indifpofed to give even the inadequate account that 
}i might -if in- perfect health, has the appearance of a magnificent fabrick. 
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the pyramidal parts of which feem to me to be exa&iy in the fame iyle 
that of the modern Hindu temples, 

RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA. 

This fide of the rock has a continuance of excavations, as marked lrTthtf 
plan, but all thofe below, except the veranda, which I {hall quit for the pre- 
fent, are of little note, and thofe above, of three ftories called Lunka (24),. 
which appear much more Worthy of attention, are inacceflible, but by* a* 
ladder, from the fall of the bridge ; I fhall therefore proceed' to the* 

He f’t hand side of the" area, 

In which' there are excavations of fome conlideration below, from Which 
you afcend to an upper ftory called Pur Lmka t by ati indifferent flair-cafe; 
into a fine temple (25), at the extremity of which is a recefs contRitfing the 
Ling of Mahdew, and oppofite thereto, near the entrance from the foal r cafe; 
is the bull Nundee , with two large fine figures refti'ng' on maces gh each fide 
of the recefs in which he fits# The ceilihg of this temple is, I think, low« 
er than any of the foregoing. The whble of this temple is iir fine? preserva- 
tion, firongly fup ported" by very Tnafly- pillars; and 'richly ornamented with 
mythological figures, the fculpture of fome of which is very fine. The 
ceiling, like the others, has the remains Of painting vifible, through the duf- 
ky appearance of fmoke with which it is obfeuredv Defending fimnf Pur 
Lunka , you pafs through a- confiderable imfculptured excavation - (26) to a 
veranda (27), which feems allotted to the perfonages of th & Hindu mytbolo* 
gy, (a kind of pantheon) in-open compartments : thefe figures commence 
on the left hand with — lft, the Lirtg of M'ahdew, furrounded by nine heads, 
and fupported by RbuoN. 2d, Goura Parw'uttee, and beneath Ruu- 
on writing. 3d, Mahdew, ParwUttee, and beneath Nundee, 4th, 
ditto ditto-; 5th, 'V ishNE. 6th, Goura Parwuttee. 7th, a Bnkh% 

F-ff- 
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(votary) of Vishnu with his legs chained® 8th, Goura Parwuttee* 
9th, ditto® N, B. Thefe reprefentations of Goura and Parwuttee al| 
differ from each other. 10th, ditto, nth, Vishnu and Luchmee. 
lath, Bul Budder, iffuing from the Find, or Ling of Mahdew. Here 
ends' the left hand fide, and commences the eaftern extremity or end of the 
area (18), in which the figures are continued, viz. 13th, Goura and 
Farwuttee. 14th, Behroo, with Govin Raj, transfixed on his fpear. 
15th, Dytaseer. on a chariot, drawing a bow. 1 6th, Goura Parwut- 
tee. 17th, KalBehroo. 1 8th, Nursing . Outar , iffuing from the 
pillar. 19th, Kal Behroo. 20th, Bal Behroo. sift, Vishnu. 22d, 
Govin. 23d, Brimha. 2.4th, Luchmedass. 25th, Mahmund. 26th, 
Na-rrain. 27th, Behroo. .28th, Govin. 29th, Bal Behroo. goth, 
Govin Raj and Luchmee. 31ft, Kissundass. Here ends the veran- 
da of the eaffern extremity, and . I now .proceed with that on the ; right 
hand (29) having in my deferiptipn of that fide flopped at the .com- 
jnenpement of this extraordinary veranda for. the pnrppfe of prefer vlng 
the enumeration .of the figures; uninterrupted, viz. gad, Mahdew. 
3gd,*lTTULi>A.ss. g.4t-h, D kur m Raj, embracing. Ug-qar Kau.m* 35th, 
Nursing deflroying Hurn Kusiib. gOtn, Vishnu lieeping on Seys 
.. Naug , the Kummul (lotus) iffuing -from his navel, and Brimh a fitting 
on the flower. 37th, Goverdiiun. 38th, JMahde.w Bullee, with 
.fix hands. 39th, Krishna, fitting ©n (Gurroor* 40th, .Bharra 
Outar . 4tff, Krishna. Chitt ; erbooz trampling. orx,CaIka ^aug, 43d, 
Ballajee. 43d, Anna Poom a. It is to be obferved, that almoft all the 
.principahfigures are accompanied, in their rpfpedlive .pannels by others ex- 
planatory of the chara6ier of that part of } ,the hifiory of the idol in which 
£t is. repxefentedi Had not my ffrength failed me, J.fhould have been much 
*TOore particular than 1 have been, in this and every other part of £0 w on- 
derful a place, though the utmofl minufenefs could not have done juftice to it. 
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1 amforry to obferve, -that from tlie appearance of the hill above this veran- • 
da projecting greatly beyond the pillars at the eaflem extremity; (as mark- * 
ed in the plan by the line 30) the wafer, during rains, muft fall into the a- 
rea in a perfect torrent, or cafcade, of the whole height of thefuperincum- - 
bent rock, a number of loofe pieces of which, lying on the Hope above* * 
feem ready for precipitation down the fcarp* 

Dimenfions of the Keylas, 

Feet , Inches. 

Outer area, broad, -- -• - « 138 o' 

Ditto, deep, » * - - 88 0 

Greatefl height of the rock through which the outer are&is cut^ 47 o : 
Gateway, height' — - ~ -14 0 

Ditto, breadth, without the modern building, - - 14 " 4 ' 

feififage of the gateway, having on each fide rooms, fifteen feet 

by nine* « - - 4^ o 

Inner area, or court, length from gateway, to the oppofite fcarp, 247 o 
Ditto, breadth, . - - * 5 ° a v 

Greatefl height of thehock, out of which t-h e 100 0 


LEFT SIDE OF THE CCTtfRT, tO'WEK. STORY, VIZ. < 

A fmall cavern front, two pillars, and a pilafter at each ' 
end, .with three female figures buried up to the knees with - 
rubbiih, length, - • » - - - 22 6 ‘ 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - ~ - - - .80 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - - ' - 9 8 ' 

Another excavation, in front five pillars; two pilaflers, length; * 57 9 
Ditto, breadth, within the benches that are round this cave, 60 

Ditto, height, at the end of this is a flair cafe to the upper Jftory, 10 4 
Interval unexcavated, - - - > 3o a / 


Another' excavation, having two large fquare plain pillars, and 

F f f % 


Description of the caves, on the' 

' Pee!. Inches 

. ttwo pilafters in front, with a bench round the infide, the 
.rock projecting beyond the pillars, length, - 54 6 

r VPittto, ditto ditto, - - breadth, is 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, - - height, - 160 

; Door- way, leading to a gallery or veranda, five feet eleven 
indies high, by two feet nine inches wide. Gallery, con- 
taining figures. Length from the door-way to the extreme 
depth of the whole excavation , - - - 1178 

JDiitG, broad, - - > m 13 0 

JST. Bo In this length are eleven pillars, each two feet eight 
and a half inches fquare. 

Ditto, height within the pillars. The projecting rock is a- 
hout three feet lower, extending irregularly in the courfe 
of the length from feven to thirteen feet beyond the pillars, 14 8 

3E.ND OF THE AREA OPPOSITE THE GATEWAY BEHIND THE TEMPLE, 

Whole breadth from fide to fide, meafuring from the inner wall 

of the gallery on each fide, - - ~ 18 6 6 

breadth of the gallpiy, incl uding th e pillars, there being feven- 

teen in. this range. - . . *■ » jg 4 

N. B. The rock proje&s beyond the pillars along this range 
and the light hand one irregularly from fifteen to twenty- 
tWP feet, and is lower than the ceiling. \ ’ 

RIGHT HAND OF THE COURT, LOWER STORY, VIZ. 
figure gallery, or veranda, of the fame dimenflons as the 
preceding parts of the fame gallery for the fpace of ten pil- 
lars, the angle one being included in the foregoing, three of 
■which .are broken, it is faid to make trial of the power of 
th.e deity of the place, and when it was found that the fu- 
peripc^m]pent jock did not fink, the ..tempter faid to be 
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. Aurungzebe, forebore further trial. 

Door-way, two feet four inches broad, by five feet high, leads 
to a veranda, within this veranda is a room of fixty feet by 
twenty-two and eleven feet four inches high. Right end un- 
finifhed. Length, - - * 

Breadth, - - ~ * 

Height, - - 

A fmall projecting room, fifteen feet by thirteen, and fix feet 
high, being choked with feveral finely fculptured figures. 

An excavation raifed twelve feet from the furface of the court. 
Length, 

Depth, « 

Height, - - 

There is a multiplicity of figures in this apartment, detached 
from the wall, Amongfl the reft a large Ikeleton figure with 
a fmaller one on each fide. The principal is fitting, with 
each foot on a proftrate naked figure. 

An excavation, whic h h as a fmall recefsy- -x?p|^irrcr-TlTe en- 
trance*, of fix feet by feven and eight high. Length, 

Depth, 

Height, 

An excavation terminating the lower ftory, on the fide, length, 
Ditto, * - - ~ ^ e pth» 

Ditto, - - - height, 

except between the two pillars, where the roof is arched, 
the fifft inftance I have feen of the arch, and is there four- 
teen feet eight inches high, 

LEFT HAND SIDE, UPPER STORY, VIZT. 

A fmall unfinilhed excavation, the dimenfions of which wene 


415 

Feet* Inches, 


60 

*7 

*3 


36 10 

14 9 
1:2 


s 4 

18 

10 

24 

10 


£ 
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not worthy taking. 

Pur Lufika, is a fine large excavation, afcencSed by a flight of 
twenty-five fteps, arid a doorway of three feet eight inches 
broad, by feven feet feven inches high, length, exclufive of 
the recefs, in which is the temple ofMAHDEW, 

Ditto breadth,’ 

Ditto height, - - 

Recefs, in which fiands the temple oFMahdew, depth, 

Ditto breadth, (N. B. the temple on the outfide is twenty- 
fix by twenty feet), - - - 

N. B. The whole of this apartment is full of figures, fome very 
finely fculptured, and the centre floor is raifed one foot, and 
the ceiling in proportion. 

RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO STORIES. 

FIRST STORY. 

A large room, formerly conneded with the grand temple by a 
bridge, now broken down, depth, 

Ditto, * - — I cx Tgr h, latorrtIJj-, 

Ditto, . - - height. 

Another room, within the foregoing, entered by a door from it, 
having a bench all round, this inner room is very dark, hav- 
ing no light but from the doorway, depth ,. 

Ditto, - - ' length, laterally, ~ 

Ditto, « - height, - 

SECOND STORY. 

Entered by a flair cafe from the right fide of the foregoing of 
twenty-four fleps. A large room of the fame dimenfions as 
a correfpo'ndent one below, except two feet lefs in the height. 
Another room witfan the foregoing, depth, r 


Fell, laches* 


7 ° 

61 

H 

39 


18 

Go 

16 


2g 

36 

11 


35 
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Fat. Inches . 

Ditto length, 37 

Ditto height, - - - - 14 

The rock feems to have giyen way in the center of this room, 
and the rubbilh has fallen in. 


CENTRE. 

Balcony over the gateway, fourteen feet by eight, and eight high. A 
room within it nine feet fquare, and about nine high. Another with- 
in it fame dimenfions. One on each fide from the centre, twenty- 
two by fifteen feet each. Bridge, twenty feet by eighteen, with a 
parapet three feet fix inches high. Afcent by nine fteps from the 
bridge into a difiind room, in which is the bull Nundee , fixteen feet 
three inches fquare. Another bridge twenty-one feet by twenty- 
three broad, leading to the upper portico of the temple. This portico 
with the parapet wall is eighteen feet by fifteen feet two inches, and 
feyenteen high .; within a bench that is rounded of four high by three 
feet /even inches broad. You can enter this portico from the gateway 
by a paffage that the filling up ,of the rubbifh has afforded, but the 
proper paffage is by flights of ffeps on thirty- fix ffeps 

o dy of the temple. 

GRAND TEMPLE. 

''' f ' ' Fat* Inches, 

poor of the portico, twelve feet high by fix feet broad, length 
from the door of the portico entering the temple, to the back 
wall of the temple, - 103 & 

Length from the fame place to the epd of the raifed platform 
behind the temple, - - « •- 14% 6 

...GreateP^ breadth of the inner part of the temple, 61 

Height of the ceiling, ^ - 17 10 

‘Two porches on each fide, meafured without, thirty-four feet ten inches 
by fifteen feet four inches., The particulars. of the intricate meafurement 
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of this fine temple will be bell underflood from the plan formed en- 
tire fpot, 

.Height .of the grand ileeple or pyramid computed about ninety feet from 
the floor of the court and of the fmaller ones about fifty. Height of 
the obellfks about thirty-eight feet. Bafe eleven feet fquare, being 
eleven feet diftant from each fide of the room in which is the bull 
Nundee. The fhaft above the pedeftal, is feven feet fquare. The two 
elephants on each fide the court or entry are larger than life* 

DUS OUTA'R. AfpeB W. 

A very fmall diflance from KeyJas . The accefs to it is by very rough 
fife ps in the rock, and the original entry being built up, you enter over the 
wall on the right hand into an excavated fquare area, on the left hand fide 
of which is a fmall excavation. The middle of the area is occupied by 
what has been a very handfome fquare apartment, the afcent to the veranda 
of which, fronting the gateway, \vas by a handfome flight of fteps, form- 
ing a portico, the roof of which veranda was fupported by two pillars, one 
of which having given way, the roof Has fallen. The front of this fquare 
has a flone lattice iri the centre-, and figures in the compartments on each 
£de.. The top has been adorned with figures. The two corner ones feem 
to have been lions, but time has deftroyed their form. Ori the right of this 
fquare apartment is a dry. water ciftern, buton the left there are cells' with 
fine water, and plenty, and I dare' fay a little care would fupply the other* . 
The front of the area is* greatly filled^ up with earth from the furrounding : 
hill, and no preventative now appears to its wafiiirig in wjth : the rain. 
The entrance into the fquare apartment is from the main flrudture (if, ; as I 
have -before obferved, I may fo denominate what has beerr fabricated down- - 
wards) which con fills of two flories, having,- both above and below, a front 
of fix p-dlars and tw© pilalbfs;- It appears to .have- been - filling up fall,, to 
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prevent which, by a very temporary remedy, a trench is cut in the area in 
front of the fabrick, and clofe to it. The lower {lory is quite plain , with two 
recedes or courts at each end, and all the pillars are devoid of ornament,' 
being extremely fquare and maily. The paffage into' the upper ftory having 
been flopped up, it was with great difficulty I afcended through a Small hole 
on the left hand fide. The room above is of great dimenfions, Supported by 
eight rows of pillars in depth, all of which are fquare and quite plain* 
except the front row. At the extremity of the centre aide is a recefs, con-' 
taining the Ling of Mahdew ; and in the front of it, near the oppofite end*, 
is the bull Nundee, but without his head. The lateral walls, as well- as? 
that on each fide the recefs of Mahdew at the end, are adorned with? 
mytholigical figures in very high preservation , and arnongft which the Dim- 
Outar (or ten incarnations) are confpicuous, whence I prefume the place is 
named. In the centre of each fide of the lateral walls there is an altar. - 


Dimenfions; 

Lower ftory, having a front of fix pillars and two pilafters; 

Feet. Inches* 

Length* -* ** **■/■ *** "*• l OJ J-' 

Depth, -■ - « - « 46 4 

Height, - ' - - - 14 91 - 

Upper ftory, having the fame front as below, greateft length, 96 5 

Ditto, - - i' depth, 101 10 

Ditto, the fame as below, height, 

Recefs, - depth, - 14 

Ditto, lateral, - length, ~ «' -■ 37 r - 

Square ftru&ure in the area, length, « «• 32 

Ditto, - breadth; « -• 26 3 

Ditto) « height, * - 10 1 




I 
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'Jr- 


TEEN TAL. 4 ft eS> W - 10 S ‘ 

„ „ vards to the fouthward of Dm Outar, you reach 
Proceeding a tew yaras 10 

the excavation called denial (or three Aeries). The «*»»«»*“ 
ftruaure is from a level furface, through a good gate, m a wall left as 
mck was hewn, into a fine area, as yet but little choked with earth or rrag- 
men,. The front of this excavation has a fine and Ample appearance 
being compofed of eight ftptare pillars and two pdafters in each ftory df 
of Which are unadorned, except the two centre ones of the ground ftor , 

nf which however, has not affe&ed their quadrangular 
•the ornamenting of which, however, , ■ ., 1pfr 

form. After entering the area a few paces, it widens, *» 
hand corner is a refervoir of fine water t indeed, all the water » thefe ctf- 
terns is uniformly fine and clear. In the fide of the area, oppofi.e ne 
water ciftern, is a raifed excavation, bu, of no note. The lower ftory confift 
of fix pillars in depth, and at the extremity of the middle a, e ts a rece 
containing a gigantic image of Seys. ^Proceeding up the middle a,fi , 
excavation narrows at the fourth pillar, and continues fo to the end bav- 
in,, on each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on eac 1 t e wo 
ve^ large fitting figures ; , ha, on the right of Sokor Achary, and on 
, the left of Aon aut. On each fide the door there are alfo large figures 
Amending from the ground floor by a good flair cafe on t e rig t an 
fide, the raifed recefs mentioned above fronts you, which has a large fit- 
ting figure of Covere, and feveral others, that in any other place would 
, not he unworthy notice. Proceeding to afcend by the fame fine flairs, you 
enter the noble.veranda of the fccond ftory, oppofite the entrance of w hic 
is a recefs with the figure of Jim fated in i«. There is a door-way a, each 
end of the veranda leading to four rooms in each extreme fide o the rock 
prom there doors, the wall of the rock is continued to the thud pdfa on each 
fide, and to the fecond in depth, to give fpace for two rooms on each l.de but 
without figures. .This continuation of the wall narrows theopemng of the 


V V 


> ■ 
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temple within the veranda to twopillars and two pilafters. At the extremity 
of the centre aifle is arecefs, containing a very large fitting figure of Luchmon, 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door. But before you reach the 
recefs, the room leffens again from the inner moft row of pillars, to give fpace 
for two fmall rooms on each fide. The greateil depth of this fine room has 
fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are fquare and plain. Afcending 
from this {lory by a flair cafe at the oppofite end of the veranda by which 
you enter it, but equally light and eafy of afcent, you enter the third 
ftory, by a door, on the left of which in the landing place, is a 
fmall room, and oppofite the entrance, at the end of the veranda, 
is a gigantic figure of Sey Dew j on his left, continuing by the 
lateral wall is, Lukkool ; next to him, Bheem ; then Arjunj then 
Dhurm raja; being the five fans of Pundoo.- Oppofite to whom are, in 
fimilar niches, the figures of Oodo, hdADOj Penda, and oudan, the. 
fpace of the door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sey Dew. 
Advancing through the middle aifle of this very fine temple, it is leffened 
at the fix pillars to make room, on each fide of the great recefs, for fourteen- 
fitting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, you enter a kind 
of vefiibule, very richly decorated with figures flanding and fitting. And 
in the centre is a door leading into a recefs, into which you defeend by 
three fteps. In front of the door there is a gigantic figure of Ram, fittuig; 
on a throne or altar, and attended on each fide by the ufual deities employ- 
ed in his fervice, Seta being placed on the left hand fide of the door 

on the wall oppofite to him. All the pillars of this very fine and capacious 
temple are fquare and plain, but the ceiling has the remains of painting. 


Depth of room, 


Dimenfions of Teen T&L 
Lower Story. 

G g g a 


\ 


Feet* Inches** 

41 6 
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Length of room, « - ~ 

Height ditto, -> - ** • ** 

Recefs deep, - - " ~ " 

Room in the recefs, deep, - 

Ditto, - broad, - 
Ditto, •- high, - ~ 

Image fitting high, - - 

Room in the firft landing place going up flairs twenty-fife by 


Feet, Inch®* 

117 6 

11 6 

43 S 

12 

19 

14 

11 3 


twenty feet. 

Twenty-four Reps afeending to the fecond {lory. 
Length of veranda, - - 

Depth from the wall of veranda to the recefs, 

Height of ceiling, *- 

Recefs, deep. - 

T wenty-four Reps afeending to the third {lory. 
Length of veranda, ~~ ' - - 

Depth to recefs, ~ 

Ditto of recefs, - 

1 

Height of ceiling, .* - ■ ■> 

Area, viz. 

Greatefi: depth, - - 

Ditto breadth, - « w 

Gateway, eight feet broad by eleven high; 


114 5 

66 6 

22 3 k 
16 

no 5 
66 9 

16 8 

12 

79 

no 


EHURT CHUTTURGHUN. Front W. 10 S. - 
This is an excavation of two {lories, or but of two remaining above 
ground, in good prefervatipn, the {lair cafe of which being choked up, you 
enter by the wall of the veranda. After the former defcriptions, there is 
poshing in this worthy of being particularized. It feems £0 take its name 
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4 ?, i 

from its dedication to Bhurt and Chutturghun, two brothers of 
Ramchunder, whofe figures, by the Brahmen's account, are the chief 
ones in this place. 

Dimenfions. 

. Feet. Inches* 

Area, length, - - - ~ - 103 3 

Ditto, depth, - * " “ “ 2 5 

Lower ftory — veranda the fame length as the area. Breadth, 


within, the pillars, - ® 5 

Sixteen fteps to the upper ftory of veranda, length, - 102 10 

Depth from veranda to the recefs, - - - - 44 4 

Breadth of recefs - - - " " 33 

Depth of ditto, - - - - " 10 6 

Height of ceiling. 9 6 


BISKURMA, or Viswakurma ka Joompree, or Biskurma, 
Fhe Carpenter’s JJovel • Front , "W. 5* S. (H. I.} 

According to the legend, Biskurma* was the artift, who fabricated 
the whole of thefe wonderful works in a night of fix months; but the cock 
crowing before they were finifhed, they remained imperfed, and he retired, 
having wounded his finger, to this- his hovel, in which flate the figure in 
front (1) of the entrance of this beautiful excavation is faid to be a repre- 
fentation of him holding the wounded finger | hut I rather think, with all 
due refped to the legend, that the figure is in the ad of devout meditation, 
as many fingers, with fimilar pofifcions of the hands, occur. But quitting 
the fable for the fad, this excavation is, in beauty, inferior to none. In 
form it is unique, and in defign elegant. The portico is light, and ftriking 
to the beholder. • On theHght hand, as you enter, is a fine cittern of water. 

* Creator of the world, but allegorically, artificer of Ram. 
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Above the gate- way (H), which is richly fculptured on the out fide, is a bal- 
cony, which feems well fuited, if not intended, for a mufick gallery, to the 
interior temple (I), which has the appearance of an elegant chapel, with 
an arched roof, and is exadtly in the ftyle of a fimilar excavation at Kenara 
on the ifland of Salfette, and another at Ekvera, near the top of Bbore Ghaut, 
firft explored by Mr. Wales, the painter. At the upper end is the figure 
(i) above mentioned. From the ceiling are projected ftone ribs, following 
the curvature of the arch to the capitals of the pillars on each fide through 
the whole length of the excavation, Befide the grand aifle, or body, of 
the excavation, there is a final! paflage formed by the row of pillars on each 
fide round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. This Angular form of cave, 
wherever I have met with it, has conveyed the fame impreffion of its being 
a place of congregation and adoration, rather than of refidence or habitation, 
and has given rife to an idea in my mind, from the orbicular ceiling, and the 
name and attitude of . its inhabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
Almighty, meditating the creation of the. world, under the arch or canopy of 
unlimited fpace. It is neceflary however, to accompany this idea, with an 
acknowledgement, that the fimilar caves of Ekvera and Kenara , are not in- 
habited by Biskurma* They having only a very high altar, the top of 
which is circular, and fituated as reprefented in the annexed drawing at the 
Back of Biskurma, ' ' ■ 


Dimenfions, . • . 

. Area, fquare, - , ’ ‘ * 

Veranda below, in front, and each fide, having twelve pillars and 
; two pilafters, broad, - « st ; - 

fhttQ rOof, high, ' r ■ : 1 ■ ** m ■ L . r ', ■ 

Door-way, four fccthroad by eight feet four inches high, gals 
lery above the door, fquare, • - * 


Peetn Inch®* 

49 

r 4 

io 4 



■* 43 5 


mountains to the eastward or ellora. 4*3 

Length of the temple from the entrance to the oppofite wall be- ^ Wo; 

79 -. 

hind the altar, " 

Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, - * 43 5 

Height of ditto from the centre of the arch to the floor, 35 

N B The height between the pillars and the wall where the 

„ . „ - 14 10 

ceiling is flat, is, ' 8 

Breadth between the pillars and wall, ~ . ■ ' 7 

Circumference of pillars (two fquare and twenty-eight oftagon 


ones), 


8 i 


Altar at the end about twenty-four feet high. 


DEHR WARRA, or the Hallalcore’s Quarter. Front, heating front 
Tugnath Subba, dijiant about a mile, S. 25 E. 

Ev this defignation, have the Brahmens, who defcribe them, t oug 
proper to ditcriminate this group of caves, whrch, thong ma4m S 
confpicuous figure here, would render any other pkce Mr.ous. J 
under this term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors rpm e, g > 

. though the large cave is a very fine one, over the front of which a htfie rive 
muft rulh in the rainy feafon into the plain below forming a fheet of 
-water, that, in a beautifuUafcade, mufi. cover the front of the excavation 
as with a curtain of cryftal. There are two ftripes of ftone that run para - 
lei to each other along the floor, from the entrance, the whole, depth of 
this cave (the- profpea from which, of the great tank, . 

of Eilora, & c. is beautiful) and feem intended as feats eit er or > 

fcribes, or the fellers of feme commodities, a convenient paffage 1^ 
between them up to the idol at the end of the cave. N. • 
fetch (Plate K-) was taken from a ftation near (3) on tie rig 1 , 

thern, fide of the excavated hill. : 



Remarks on fome Antiquities on the West and South' 
Coasts of Ceylon: written in the year 179 6*- — By Captain 
Colin M c Kenzie» 

T HE ifland of Ceylon , Se!an-dive f or Seran-diep, fuppofed to be the Lan* 
ka of the Ramayan (though fome Hindus aflign it another fituation) 
would naturally fuggeft fome enquiry to the curious in Indian refearch with 
fb favorable an opportunity as its late redu&ion to our power :• and though 
a few months paffed on its weftern coaft, employed on objeds of a very 
different nature, could not permit much observation (even if poffeffed of ta- 
lents more adequate to the talk) yet a defire of promoting the interefting ; 
Gbjeds recommeriilcd EjL. thp fQnie±y. r -by: pomting out to the curious in thefe 
purfuits fome remains of Hindu, antiquity on the Ibuth and' weftern- coafts 
of this ifland, which have cafually fallen under my notice, tempts me to* 
fubmit the following remarks to their Gonfideration. 

I*t may not be altogether foreign to tbis fubjedl, as connected with the 
traditionary accounts of the receflion of the fea at fome remote period from 
thefe coafts, to remark fome of thofe appearances which moft forcibly 
ftrike an obferver, travelling for near five hundred miles along the low flat 
country of the lower Carnatick; which in many places furnifhes evident j 
marks of its having been at one time covered by the fea^ in the marine pro- | 
du&ions difcovered- in digging ; the fea (hells which, ate incorporated in the ■ 

Hhh 
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calcareous (tones apparently compofed ot thefe j and the level appearance 
of the furface of the land, devoid of wood of any long (landing, except 
the groves which have been planted by the cultivators of the foil ; and the 
feveral fpecies of palm j with the jungle congenial to a fandy foil. One 
firft remarks, on the coaft of Marawar, fpecimens of the fame coralline or 
marine productions, that in greater quanties are dug up at Delft-, and fome 
of the iflands on the north coaft of Ceylon, which indicate a connexion of 
the fame materials, and which probably form the bafts of the fhoals, called 
Adam’s bridge, between that ifland and the main. Parallel to the edge of 
the coaft we alfo find along the margin of the fea a ftratum of flat calcar, 
reous rocks, forming a kind of cruft, probably a concretion of (hells 
whidi abound here and on the coaft of Ceylon, (as obfrrted at Ma- 
nor) and compofe the greater part of the fa : nd along the beach % aftd 
which probably alfo form the chain of low Hies parallel to that pattof the 
poaftj called the Jfhi-ijles, in the neighbourhood of the Ckanpke ftfhfcry . 



ifleof Ratnifitr, the utmoft liihit of the Hindu religion in modern 
times-, and of the cOnquefts of the Dttm -Mryfulman princes-, according to 
FerTsHta, lies near this coaft $ and is only fe pa rated by a channel of a-, 
bout two miles ; too (hpal to admit- ve-ffffs of burthen. This ifland is- low, 
fandy, and uncultivated 5 it is about eight miles to the pagodas (the refert 
of immenfe crouds of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 
fea, having in front an embankment of ftone, yet unfinilhed ; the houfes of 
the $rabmeni are built as ufu&l in Squares and ft r ait ft reels., clofe to it ; their 
rows of houfes having mud terraces { Paynls ) in front, on which their wo- 
men and children are often feen reclining under the (hade of the fchatchted. 
roofs. It is remarkable that' the fame fair compfeiian, and sCaft of features 
diftihguifti this clafs through all the different provinces, from eight to twen- 
ty degrees north lati tude (and by all accounts ftill further) among nations 
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varying f© much in both, as the Tamuis, the 1 Tellingas , the Cananns, Mah- 
mttas, and. Ortas, the five families which appear to compofe the body of the 
original inhabitants of the peninfula, at prefent diilinguiJiied by different 
dial efts, as by different features* 

The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and extenfive, but have no- 
thing remarkable, or fuperior in the fide, to the generality of tliofe on the 
coaft ; which they referable in the fame crouded minute ornaments, the 
feme fpires-f of brack work, with long porches in front, at the entry of 
which we were only permitted to peep through a long vifta of doors, termi- 
nating before* the deity of the place, whofe image was placed at the fur- 
theft end of the penetralia of the temple, in too obfeure a fixation (though 
furrounded by lamps burning in day light) and at too great a diftance to> 
Sfcestaitfits ftiapc and figure. At night a number of final! lamps illumi- 
nated the inner receffes with a good effeft. The fame referve which diftin- 
guifhes the fouthern Brahmens in their temples, at Tanjore, Ser ingam, &c.. 
ipjeYefitbdLany- communication here. We were told that no labor or culti- 
vation is carried 6nTn^Rls~tfircrcd tffeT fafe r 'embblbmed amid ft the waves 
%hfey live on;- the contributions of the devout: feveral of the rajahs and 
Be/igar chiefs -of the neighbouring provinces expend large- fums on eftab- 
iifements here- The veftibule or building on the eaft front of the pa- 
goda, into which we were permitted to enter, is decorated with the ftatues 
,0f one of thefe benefete (a chief % of the ¥mvelly country;) and his 
minifters and attendants, Handing in a row on either fide in their proper 
drefs : thefe ftatues, though preferring the drefs and ornaments with a mi- 
nute attention, have little elfe to recommend; them, being deficient in fym- 
metry and proportion ; and the fuperiority of rank is diftinguilhed by the 

* Coil , iii TamuL Diwul, in Telling* The word pagoda is not known in thefe languages, 
f Covtrum in Tarnui figniiies adjure. ■ % The P ulitauir- ’ 
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fize, according to the rule which feems obferved in moft of the fculptures 
on Hindu buildings. Among the figures carved on the outer walls the 
Eingamis frequently exhibited. On the weft fide of the fquare is another 
longer portico, having a number of ftatues, of another chief and his fol- 
lowers, placed on a raifed if one terrace, on either fide of the covered paf- 
f'age leading to the inner gate. 

The guardianfhip of the facred ifle is in a family of Byraagees (devotees), 
the chief of which is doomed to perpetual celibacy * the fuccellion being 
carried on by the lifters, or the collateral branch, who only are permitted 
to marry. This arrangement feems to have fome affinity to that of the 
Iravancore and Nair fovereigns. The prefent guardian is a child of fix 
or feven years old ; of a handfome mild afpedt, and regular features;* his 
drefs and turban were of the Byraagee, -tawny red colour, and’ ‘decorated 
with the beads that this clafs of mendicants wear. This young "pootifiJM* 
ceived the European -vifitors, after landing, with great gravity and compo- 
lure : his uncle, who was the efficient minifter, attended and flood byhis 
feat, to affift him in paying his complimcuu to his guefts. From this 
pagoda ,2l low tradl offandy ground ftretches out towards the eaft to about 
twelve miles j terminating in. a. narrow fpit of hand.,. Within a mile ofihe 
point is the choultry of Tona-goody * , a fquare of low Jhoufes inclofiug a 
.court, built for the accommodation of the pilgrims who came to this fur- 
theft point to perform their ablutions in the waves of the ocean, this being 
held one of the moft facred and pureft ablutions required by their religion. 
A Brahmen refides at this choultry. A pole is eredted on the point, .to 
^fhich lights are affixed at night * whether for the direction o£ mariners, 
'Or a religious motive, we could not learn. The whole of this trafl from 

* Goody alfo fignifies a temple in the Tamul language ; Tony fignifies water. It is remarkable 
.that good water is found on this point, though the fpit of fand is fo low. 
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Ramifer'um has the appearance of being walhed by the fea, not a veftige of foil 
appearing. On entering our boat at feven A.,M. * we were detained 
fbme moments to wait for our domefticks going through the neceffary 
ceremonies and ablutions under the direction of the Brahmen ; and hoifting 
fail for the land of demi-gods and D'ewatas (the laft objedt feen being the 
fignal pole,) wecoafted in fight and to the fouth of Adam’s bridge, which 
we could only diftinguilh by the breaking of a furf on it at detached, inter- 
vals, and came in fight of Talmanar, the weft point of Manar, at two P. M. 
the courfe being E. S. E. The coaft of this illand at Jalmanar and along 
hs coaft appeared low and covered with cocoa and other trees, and bu fixes, 
-extending to the land bajnk near the water’s-edge. 

The iftand of Manar is not high, has no hills., and appears to he a bed 
,©f fhelly fand, worked up by the waves, and clothed with trees, among 
which the cocoa predominates. This illand is feparated from the main of 
Ceylon , as Rami/erum is from the coaft, by a channel about two miles over; 
but tMs'^nly appears at full tide, as the real channel or river, winding clofe 
to the fort, is yery ^ xirougti deeper than the ref!:, at.the bar not 

gbove two and half feet at low water. Whether this narrow paffage, and 
.that of Pambam, are worn out by the adjfcion of the current fetting in diffe- 
rent dire&ions along the coaft, as the'monfoon .varies; or whether the 
dflands, and the ridge of Adam’s bridge, are thrown up and formed by the 
periodical winds and currents, adting on the Ihifting lands. accumulated in 
the narroweft .part of the Ceylofa channel, is a fubjedt of curious inveftigar 
.tion, which would require fome time and experience to examine: the en- 
quiry might be tendered ufeful however, in fuggefting means of deepen- 
ing the channels , or preventing their being filled up; wfie.n deepened, by the 
fand thrown in by .the S. W. and N. W. monfoons -fi. 

'* January 6, 1796. Y : ;‘ f 'YY'Y . ' 

t Baldeus fays, that the Portuguefe fleet efcaped through it; and that the Tetever, or native 
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It would be vain to look here for any traces of the earlier ‘race : being 
naturally the thorough-fare paifage into Ceylon » from the oppofke ceaft, it 
would receive the impreffion ofieach fuCc-effive race of invaders: accordingly 
we find its inhabitants now eompofed of a mixed ' race- of : Pertuptefi t 'Mk~ 
labors, and Cingalefe , with fome Lobh-ees, the defcendants of the Arab race. 


(the Mopilkes of the Malabar coaft,) who Fubfift here chiefly by fi firing. 
I obferved on this ill and- fame of thofe Byraagees , fe well known on the 
lower roads of the oppoflte coafts, conftantly journeying from Benares 
to Ramefur, carrying pots of the water of the holy fpring, or Gang a water, 
flung on crofs bamboos, and diftinguifhed by their tawny orange habit : 
thefe faid that they were on their way to vifit a famous pagoda in the in- 
terior parts of Ceylon, but I was not able to learn whether they had been 
ufually permitted to crofs over by permiffion of the Dutch government, or 
that they availed themfelves of this opportunity of eroding in our boats': 


it fhews at leaft that the connexion of 4 fimflar religion has 
gether loft. 


i *’ » l 0 * .! § ; i 
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Manar is memorable in Cingalefe hiftory, as giving refuge to the queen 
Donna Margaret, the laft fey on *of j the ancient royal race, whom the 
Portuguefe thence carried into the heart of Ceylon, to cover their interference 
in the government, until they were dnvm out by the ■weight of accumu- 
lated crimes and degeneracy, to make way for the-fordidTnonopolizingyoke 
of the Dutch, which locked up from mankind the natural treafores and 
valuable productions -of this celebrated ifland. It was then divided into- 


yarilhes With their churches. The fort is on a fmall fcale, fquare and re- 
gular, nearly what Baldeus and Valent yn more lately de&rihe it, 
hut'tfe© te&y exifts only in a few-tiled houfes of the officers of government, and 


governor, had a way of opening and 'filling up the paffage at Pambam 5 this feems founded on mis- 
take, and thefe Pmiugueft frigates muft have been light ihallops or floops drawing little water. 
—Page 706. 
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IbirneTow huts covered and enclofed with Cadjan leaves, inhabited by boat- 
men and fifhermem At low water, a fmall river winds, and divides the 
fflitnd from the maim- but when the tide flows, the whole intermediate fpace 
between the oppofite Mitores* appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we fee men and cattle wading acrofs from the 
ifle to the main. A fpecies of heron, and tall birds of the Cyrus kind, make 
an Uncommon figure ia this view ; {landing and picking up their food In 
the mid ft of the fe* ■ . ; ■ / . 

Taras. oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody $ the appearance of the 
fliores .indicates fame extraordinary change, fuch as to have laid it under 
water i which is however contradictory to the received traditions of the 
•fea’s receding from the oppofite coafts. Are we then to fiippofe that in re- 
tiring from the peninfula, the waves inundated the lower coafts of this 
ifland ? Or, that thefe contradictory changes happened at different periods ? 
Thefe might in fome meafure be explained by an enquiry into the foil and 
ffrata of tbe^ Wannie, or low woody country of the north of Ceyh^t -and 
com paring it with the~IdwTa2rd'~of J^aymfGloamy ' as~ f aft s and experiments 
will afeertain their fimilitudie. It may be remarked however that exclufive 
of the five northern ifiands, the greater part ©f what formed the north, ex- 
tremity of the ifland, diftinguiftied by the name of the kingdom or govern- 
ment of Juffanapatam t is low, and fepar-ated by {hallow channels, which in 
the rainy feafon divide it into fo many iflands. 

The whole of this low land, forming the north part of the ifland, is 
covered thick with woods and jungles ; this traSt is called Wannie, and is 
eft i mated to contain 900 fquare leagues. The foreft extends quite acrofs from 
weft toeaft and to the fouth, to the chain of mountains which connects the 
bafes of the land, and gradually terminates in lower hills, and fwelling 
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grounds, in the neighbourhood of Galle and Matura. The remarkable 
peaks of the fe Kills are well known to navigators on the eaft coaft under the 
names of the Friar’s-hood, the Chimney, the Elephant, &c. on the weft coaft % 
the moft remarkable feen is Adam’s -peak, which towers confiderably a- 
bove the reft to the eaft of Colombo. 

From Mariar none of thefe eminences are feen ; the edge of the coaft ap- 
pears cultivated with rice ; but the habitations are detached, and though 
divided into townfhips, are not collected together. This cultivation ex- 
tends for about twenty-four miles and beyond Aripo; fome churches are 
built in this tradf . The forefts and jungles now approach the coaft, and 
for four days journey feparate the northern more inhabited diftridt from the 
fouthern at Chillaw, where the Cinnamon 1 or Carmel land begins. 

Some remains of antiquity being (aid to exift at Mantoti’e on the oppofife 
fide to Manar, I was conducted to the place, where a Gentoo city was faid to 
have been built formerly ; fome mounds refembling the remains of the enr- 
bankments of the Carnatick tanks, and fome brick ruins, were the only 
veftiges to be feen, not far from the Portuguefe church. Little information 
could be derived from the inhabitants, and curiofiry here could find little 
gratification in the thick jungle, in which patches of paddy fields were hr- 
terfperfed. Of the palace or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed out as 
fuch, nothing Could be feen (and that with difficulty from the jungle) but 
a fmall fquare, of brick walls, now about four feet high, and fubdivided in- 
to three apartments, appearing very like the gateway which generally forms 
the firft entrance of the enclofurc of a pagoda or great Hindu building : the 
approach of evening hindered any further attempt to explore this jungle; 
From fome traditions of its former riches, fearches have been recently made 
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■among thefe ruins j Valentyn mentions fome gold * medals dug up, 
fuppofed to be ■ Roman f. 

FIGURE OF THE COUTTA RAJA . ‘ 

March 30, 1796.-— Near Belligam or VeUi-gam ten miles N. from Matil. - 
ra near the road fide, which paffes among thick woods and plantations, is 
the figure of the Cmtta raja,J fculptured on a rude block of granite, about 
thirty feet high. Having previous notice of the place, from fome Butch . 
gentleman at Gaik, I was brought there at feven in the morning. On my ' 
way to Matura, and oppofite to this Hone, about twenty feet off, is another 
of nearly the fame fize, and the ground between both is worked away to a 
hollow, on which it is neceffary to be placed, to have a full view of this 
figure, which is cut out of the ilone in relievo, but the whole is funk in a 
hollow fcooped out, fo that it is thus defended from injury on the fides. 
The figure may be about fourteen feet high % the' countenance mild 1 a full • 
round vifage 1 the eyes long, and the nofe round and long : it has no beard? , 
nor the.ufual diftinguilhed marks of the Gmtrn calls. I have been more 
particular in defcribing the Matures j as thofeof the Cihgalefe race are very 
different from the Mala&ars, and feem well preferved in the ffatues, and fi- 
gure? in their temples. 

* On my return from Gaik, in March 1796, a filver coin was given me at Caletun, part of 
a number, upwards of three hundred, found twelve years ago, at Pa(fun } a place nine hours journey j 
from Jaffanepatam near the fea Coaft, on the road’ towards frinimallee 5 it accompanies this 
paper, ' ! '■■■ - ' i 

f I? the accompanying Lingatn, the only one of the kind within my observation, was really 
found here as 1 am allured -it was, there can be little doubt of its being a Hindu town. The 
inferiptions from which the medals were fuppofed to be Roman are, doubtful, and it is not improbable 
but the letters might be miftaken, though at Ndlore of late years fome Roman coins were found j 
and it is pot.furprifi.ng to meet the coins of a nation which carried its commerce into India, on a 
coaft whofe produ&ions always invited the fettlement of foreigners. The, date of this fottlement 
feems yet involved in obfeurity. 

t Plate, No. 1, 
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He holds up both his hands, with the fore fingers and thumbs bent,* the 
head drefs is high, and feems ornamented with jewels j on the little finger 
of the left hand is a ring j on the arms bracelets j -a belt high about the 
waift j the lower dre'fs, or drapery, fixed with a girdle much lower than in 
the •Gentoo drefs, from which fomething like taflels depend; a, collar and 
ornaments on the neck and fhoulders ; and rings feetn to hang low from tine 
ears : no appearance of any anr.s or weapons. 

On the fpot 1 was told that this was the figure of an ancient prince called 
Coutta raja, from. a cutaneous diforder he had been troubled with j that his 
figure was placed here in memory of his being the fifft who had taught the 
inhabitants the ufe of the cocoanut, which is a principal part of the food of 
the Cingaiefe , particularly the flaves and poorer people. At Matura, the tra- 
dition of the Coutta raja w^s told much to the fame purpofe but with more 
amplification of circumftances. They defcribed him as the fon of the fo- 
vereign of a foreign land, who labouring under a malignant cutaneous difor- 
der or leprofy, was landed on the coaft, and left to fhift for himfelf ; when 
he was cured by aid of a holy reclufe, refiding in thefc woods, and by the 
milk of the cocoa tree ; returning home to his native land, he recounted his 
wonderful cure, and was fent back with rich prefents to reward the holy 
man, whom -they found no piore. In memory of this the ftatue was ,fet up. 
Whatever degree of credit we may give to this ftory, the name of the 
Coutta raja feemed to be familigr to all ranks, and.i? no doubt conntified 
with feme hiftorical event,. 

TEMPLE OF BOODHOO AT V1LLIGAAM. 

March 30, — Palling on from the figure of the Coutt a raja, we came to 
Villigaam or Billigaam, a place of fome confideration, near a bay of the coafts; 
fepufes fU'e (catered about, among the trees and cocoa woods, which obfiyu^; 
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all view and give the idea of a thick-' planted grove or garden rather' 
than of a village. Being defirous of feeing a> Cingalefe temple here of fome res. 
pute, I was conduced by a winding road of about half a mite, to- a fmaH 
eminence enclofed at top by a low* (lone wall, furmounted by a^kind of ba- 
luftrade in the midft of thick furrounding groves. At the gate, to which, 
we afeended by fome fteps, the priefts received and conducted me to the door 
of the temple j they were bare-headed, and their hair* cut clofe j they had 
none of the diftiiiguiftiing marks wc-rnby the Hindus, omthe forehead; their 
garment confided* of a cloth of a dufky fnuff colour, which folded round the 
body and defeended to the feet; their dark complexions, and inanimate feas. 
tures, exhibited no'fynnrptom of fuperior intelligence,- of deep penetration, or ' 
of keen genius ; nor did any' of that- mild -cad of countenance, or chadened 
refigned features; which fometimes diftinguifh the reclufe, or devotee of 
©very nation; appear here ; neither fevere, nor fiiy, their looks rather indb 
cated a kind of apathy, or indifference; The building had-no decorations 
without"; a clofe gallery ran round the body of it; to which only one door 
opened, -that rendered it fo clofe, for want of frcfli* air, with the ftrong fumes 
of the oil offeveral lamps burning, and 5 the aromatic odour of yellow flow- 
ers, pro fufely fcattered on a raifed terrace before the idol, that it almoff 
overcame' me on entering the ioteriorapattment. O'n our being introdu- 
ced, a curtain which enclbfed the Airine, was drawn back, and the figure of 
Booohoo, of a gigantic fize, recMning^ at fuH length on his fide, was at 
once difplayed. His head lay on a pillow fupported by one hand, the other 
extended. on his body; the habit was very fimple, of a faffroncolOirr, po- 
wering him* from the neck to-the. heels, and the only decoration was a kind 
of plain belt acrofs the body. This ftatue was about eighteen feet long, 
and well proportioned; but whether made of wood or of compofition, I 
could not learn . The countenance was mild and full, and the top of the 
head painted; to reprefent the hair in feveral fmall curls of a black colour 

I ■■■'>'- 
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This was the grand idol of the place, but on approaching it*, placed thus 
at full length on a raifed terrace oh which feveral lamps and a profu- 
fion of flowers were placed, no external %ns of adoration or refpedt were 
fhewn by the priefts. In a comer of the room was a fmaller figure repre- 
fented fitting crofs-legged on a coiled fnake, the expanded head of which 
{haded him. From the fame habit and the fame rotund turn of feature, it 
was eafy to fee that Boon h 00 was alfo here reprefented. A female figure, of 
the natural fize, decently, grid not ungracefully, arrayed in the fame garb, was 
reprefented {landing in another corner, and holding a lamp in the extend- 
ed hand. In a third corner flood a male figure faid to reprefent Vistnhu : 
<* and in the fourth Rama Swamy, of a dark blue colour, and diflinguifhed 
by his peculiar attributes of feveral hands and the correfpondent Hindu or- 
naments of bracelets, rings, and chains#. How a figure fo totally different in 
its drefs and ornaments came to be placed here, I was not, for want of an 
interpreter, able to learn. We may however conclude, that the votaries of 
Boqdhoo do riot exclude the worfhip of the other Avatars. The gallery 
which ran round the inner apartment was entirely covered with paintings, 
in compartments rudely finilhed, each apparently containing the hiftory of 
fome event of the life of Boqdhoq ; thefe, they told me, were alfo narrat- 
ed in a great book always kept by the Moodelier of the place: one of thefe 
paintings feemed to reprefent the birth of the divine child | others repre- 
fented his youthful adventures j fome of , which feezed a km to the fportivc 
Rlshen’s amufements on -the plains of Muttra. : JrUone# a youth held: 
earned: converfe with a nymph, .among deep {hades -and' woods, while a 
monkey, hid by theJjranches of_a tree, feemed to liftem^tffmifchievous 
intent: in another, the God appeared as a youth , fly!y<ftealin^. dnd difiri- 
buting handfuls of coin from a cheft, towards which an aged^map approach- 
ed with cautious fleps, holding a huge key in his. hand : oa others procef- 
fions appeared; feafts feemed prepared j food: Was di&ributed to the poof 
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of various nations (as appeared by their various habits) ; . and the different 
habits and manners of men in a&ive life were pourtrayed. A large white 
elephant made a eonfpicuous figure in moft of thefe affemblies. Theflyle 
or cojlume of thefe paintings was entirely different from that of the Hindus- 

on the peninfula, and plainly belonged to a different people,, though they 

% 

undoubtedly fliewed thofe of the Cingak/e and the followers of Boodhoo^ 
On obferving in thefe reprefentations, chairs, tables* metal lamps, and raif- 
ed feats, fuch as are ufed by the prefent: race inhabiting the coaft of the 
European part of Ceylon which I had atfirft fuppofed they had borrowed 
from their prefent matters, I reftefted that thefe indicated a; connexion with* 
the nations, to the eaft ward which ftill ufe them, and that a cuftom To wide- 
ly different from that of the Hindus , who always feat themfelves on carpets, 

or cloths fpread on the ground,, might have been Imported from China , 

# 

Siam,, or Pegu, with their other cuftoms and religion. 

Without the temple, but within the enclofure, was a folid buildings 
with a. cupola figured roof : it had no opening whatever ; within it they 
told us Boodhoo was interred, or rather the facred elephant* r ' . 

0X my exprefling a wifh to be poffeffed of a book containing the hiftory 
and drawings of the deeds of Boodhoo, the priefts informed me, through 
a very indifferent interpreter, that it could not be copied off within a fort- 
night, but they promifed to have a drawing of the principal figure ready 
on my return 'from Matura, 

They were as good as their promife ; for on my return on the evening 
of the 3.1ft March , they had ready for me the outlines of the principal figure 
of Boon Hoo, (Plate No, 2,) with fome account of it, .in the Cingalefe cha-- 
rafter. 
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Near a mile from M$tura> we were (hewn another temple of Boodhoo* 
in the deep receffes of woods and ihrubs, the whole country being covered 
with them, and the habitations difperfed among thefe enclofed by gardens 
and little plantations. This temple, or rather houfe, was decorated in front' 
with lowering trees and fhrubs ; among which was a dump of bamboos* 
remarkable for being of a bright yellow colour, with fmall ftripes of green 
branching from below the joints. The priefts, with much complaifance, 
permitted us to cut one as a fpecimen, and prefented us with lowers, a® 
mong which was the yellow Moogry . Within was an image of Boodhqov 
arid feveral other figures illuminated by. lamps and-enclofed by curtains, as 
at the other; tern ples^. In like manner the terrace or raifed altar, was cover* 
ed with flowers, and the walls with paintings. The drefs of the priefts was 
the. fame as already deferibed, an orange or tawny coloured cloth enveloped' 
the body i the colout decaying turned to a^kind of fnufF/ colour. 

We were condu&ed by a narrow* fifair-cafe to an upper-roomi wherein 
was placed a painting of one of the figures below s (a female,.) but we could: 
not get a diflind account; of. it from want of an interpreter. 

The head priells of thefe temples^ we imderfland*, were called %errt*- 
nanie,, The inferior orders Ganinnmra*., 

Ruins of a Hindu temple f or Dewullum) on Dewunder-head*., 
or Divi-no'or, (called in the charts Dunderhead) the. Souths 
erly point of Ceylon. . 

About, three, miles from Mat urn , * the road paling. along, the fea-beach- 
of the bay formed by the promontory to the eaft, we afeended a gentle 
declivity cloathed with woods of various kinds, of trees, but chiefly 
the cocoa, and in about a mile’s walk came to a Cingalefe temple.* 


* Plate, No. I 
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dP a circular (hape, of about 160 feet in circumference and twelve high, 
forming a terrace, from the center of which rofe a bell ftiaped fpire, crown- 
ed with a. (mailer "cone, on a fquare pedeftal, the height of the whole fup- 
pofed t© be thirty feet ; a parapet ran round this terrace, to which a door 
and (lair cafe led up; and here, expofed to the open air, as we approached 
Toon after fun-rife, we obferved fome Cingalejc men and women walking 
round, bending and inclined towards the fpire, apparently' praying.: they 
retired before we afcended the Heps, A fmall thatched hut disfigured ,& 
corner of the terrace, which feemed defigned to lodge one of the priefts 
who received us as ufual with complaifance. No figures, infcriptions, nor 
any thing dfe remarkable, appeared, excepting a (ingle granite pillar four 
feet high placed on end, perhaps intended to receive a lamp at night. This 
ftru&ure we were told was folid ; it had no doors, windows, or any open- 
ing: they faid one of the teeth of the facred elephant was buried in if. 
It was, on a large fcale, what the fpire within the enclofure at Billigaam was 
in miniature, and feems to be the peculiar (hape of a (brine or appendage 
of a tepiple of BoodhoOo . 

After a fhort view, we were conduced from thence to the fea-beach of 
Ekwunder-bead, fcarcely 1400 yards didant, by a gradual defeent along a 
walk of avenue in the woods ; in walking aver this ground, feveral remains 
of ancient buildings refembling the Carnatick temples ftruck us forcibly, and 
induced as narrow an infpeSion as could be amadp in a couple of hours* 

Close to the beach we find the firfi avenue or building® probably defign* 
-cd for the ufe of the devotees, immediately hefore or aftep ablution in the 
Tea, which is not above forty yards off; the defeent over the bank is not 
.difficult,, though the coaft below* is lined with maffes of granite wafhed 
jfoy ;tbe waves. It confifts qf,a collonadc of fixtpen pillars of granite 
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bout nine. feet high, the four center ones of •which only are cut .to regular, 
form with bafes and capitals t it exa&ly fronts the line of the avenue to 
the. temple on the heights on its. north .fide are two pillars'* al.fo fculp- 
tured, forming an exadfc Iquare with the two Central ones of ■the;colo- 
mde, in the center of which is a fquare opening of about two and a 
half feet on the fides faced with Rone but nearly filled -up with earth j this' ' 
feems to have been the fituation of the interior recefs where : the object of 
worfhip was placed, of which and of the roof no yeftige remains. 

Proceeding thence by an eafy afcent, we crofs the ruins of a wall 
probably the enclofure pf the grand temple, marked by feveral pillars and 
upright ftones, but no fculptures are to be feen till we reach the Cingaleft 
temple,: nearly fronting which Rands the inner portal of a Hindu temple* 
confiding of two upright Rones fupporting a crofs one, all carved on one 
face, With ornaments fimilar to thofe of the interior parts of the pagodas 
on the coaR 5. the Oente^of the crofs Rone occupied by a fierce fantaRie 
head, the fides by a running border of foliage, and the bafement fupported 
by figures exactly in the fame Rile and tafte. 

To the left of the Qingalefe building are more ruins, evidently the re- 
mains of other temples; the Reps leading up to the railed floors of the'fe 
are decorated with the heads of elephants;: carved out of Rones placed oh 
either fide ** art ornament frequently to be obferved in Hindu temples, as the 
entrances of Egyptian buildings were ornamented with thofe of the fphynx. 



'Near thefe wo. meet a deep well, acrofs the mouth of which was placed 
a Rat granite* Rone, with' a perforation of fix inches fquare through its cen- 
ter, between the figure of the prints of two feet raified on the Rone ; the fi« 
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gure occupying the reft; of the Hone is fcooped out to the depth of two feet. 
It is probable this well was inclofed within fome of the buildings now no 
longer exifting ; its ufe does not appear j the crofs Hone was too heavy to 
be eafily moved, and occupies too much room to admit of water being 
drawn from it for any common ufe % the figures carved on it indicate fome 
connection with the Lingam and Phallus $ and may furnifh a key to the 
object of worfhip here. 

On narrowly examining thefe remains, little doubt remained in my mind 
that this was the fite of an ancient Hindu temple, on the ruins of which the 
Cingalefe building was raifed at a much later period. The revolutions of 
religion, in which the firft was overturned and almoft every veftige of its wor- 
fhip deftroyed, to make room for the other, would, probably, be explained 
by the Cingalefe hiftory, an abftraCt of which is publilhed in Va-lentyn^s 
book, under the article Ceylon, 

The name of the place Divi-n-oor-Dewalia , favors the opinion, and 
when we recolleCt the partiality of the Hindus to build their religious ftruc- 
tures in places near the fea, to water, to the fpring heads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hills, and mountains and fixations favorable to retire- 
ment from the world, and to purer ablutions, according to their ideas ; in pla- 
ces to which the extraordinary length and toil of the journey attached a fu- 
perior degree of merit j as inftanced in the pilgrimages to fagarnat and Ra~ 
mifur ; to the wilds of Purwuttum; to Tripettys to the fources of the Goda- 
very at Hrimhuck Naffer, and of the Ktfina at Balifur ; we need not be fur- 
prized to find a fane of Mahadeo reared on theutmoft bounds of Lanka - 
deep, and their habitable world j and fhall be ready to fuppofe,that the ablu- 
tions at the fur theft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent of their pil- 
grimages only, when revolutions, of which we have yet no d i ft in&' accounts* 

K.k.k 
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and the introduction of a foreign religion and nation into 'Ceylon, rendered the 
pilgrimage to Devinoer no longer practicable. * 

We may then fuppofe that, previous to the introduction of the Cingalefe 
language from the eaftward, that of the Hindus in one of its diale&s pre- 
vailed, Some q£ the Dutch now tell us (as Baedeus did long ago) that the 
inhabitants of Ceylon from C bilaw north, and round to Batacaloa on the eaft, 
fpeak the Malabar (or Tamiil) ; while the Cingalefe to the fouthward, and 
the Candians, fpeak the language faid to be derived from Siam, In examin- 
ing many of the names of places throughout the ifland, we find many appa- 
rently derived from the Hindu languages j and judging by analogy, may infer ■ 
that this was prior to the other, from giving names deferiptive of certain 
qualities peculiar to thefe places ; a rule as applicable in India , where the 
names of all the remarkable rivers, towns, and hills, are thus derived from 
a language deferiptive of their qualities or hiflory, as to the north and well 
of Europe where the Celtick language is traced in the fame manner $ and parti- 
cularly in out native ilknds of Britain, where the original inhabitants may be 
traced, from many of the names, after various revolutions and fucceflive 
fettlcments of Romans, Saxons , Danes, Normans and Germans. 

• The head man of the village, a Cingalefe, who could give no account of the 
origin of the ruins, propofed to conduct us to another to which we went by a 
path winding among the woods about three quarters of a mile diflant, gradually 
afeending to the face of a rifing ground, where we found a fin a 11 pagoda or 
dewul, -buik-of hewn ftone, fiat roofed, fqaare, with one dgor and having no 
fpire pillars or arches ; it had no fculpture except fome mouldings about the 
pedishent cornices, and door ; nor did any altar, image, or decoration appear 
to {hew the objeCfc of worfhi'p $ though from its exadt likenefs to the plain 
Rile of fome of thefmall pagodas built of hewn ftone in the Carnatick 9 there 
can be little doubt of its origin. 
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The villager' could give no other account of it than « that it was built 
by one Galgami, who dealt with evil fpirits by whofe aid he reared thefe 
ftruchires.’* Thus we find the origin of all works, beyond the reach of 
recent time., and vulgar knowledge, in every country attributed to fome fuc 
psrnatur'al agency, from the rude and laborious ftrudure of ftone»henge to 
thofe of Elora (Elioor J) and the more diminutive One of Galgami. . \ . ‘ 

Though the figure' of the Lingam^ cow, and every object of Hindu it* 
neratidn, fee ms purpofely removed, enough remains, in the fimplicity of the 
ftyie of the architecture and its few decorations, to afcertain its claim to 
antiquity j and this fhews the ufe of clafling the objeds of this kind we 
frequently meet difperfed 1 over India. In the more modern religious {frac- 
tures of India ( I allude more particularly to thofe of the Carnatic k upper 
and lower, the architedure of which is very different from that ufed in the north 
weft parts of the Delian *), we find a novel ftyie more complicated and cer- 
tainly more contrary to good tafte. Thefe buildings and their coverims or 
fpireS ate crowded with an immenfe number of final! pillars, pilaftres, cor- 
nifhes i and tie numerous and ill diftributed compartments filled with mon- 
ftrous, difproportioned;, figures of the deities, or rather their attributes, 
which disfigure them and make a ftrafige impreftion at firft fight on Euro* 
peans accuftbmed to form their ideas of the beauties of architedure by clafii« 
cal rules drawn from the Grecians . 

The more modern Hindu buildings ate further diftinguifhed by being ge- 
nerally built of brick, excepting fome of the greateft, as Canjeveram , Ma« 
dura , Seringa , Ramifur 5 which from their ftyie are fuppofed not to be of 
the more ancient. The more ancient f temples are not covered with 

* A comparative view of the different ftyles of the archicedhire of thefe buildings in the 
Carnatick , upper and lower, and in the north weft parts of the Dekan would be curious, 

f The gradations in their ftyie may be traced from the fmall pyramidal ftruftures of net 

Kkka 
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the monflrous figures above alluded to 5 they are generally plain ; or at 
jnoft exhibit a few ■ groups reprefenting fome remarkable parts of the 
hiftory of the god worshipped ; fuch as the adventures of Krishna, 
Ms efcape when an infant, his fporting amufemenfs among the Gopia , or 
the churning of the Ocean by the Dewatas and Ajfoors which feem ra** 
ther defigned to convey fome moral, than as immediate objefls of worfhip: 
from whence we may fufpedt that as in latter times the ancient fimplicity 
©f their religion was debafed and corrupted, the cuftom of covering their 
walls with thefe monftrous figures with many arms and heads was by de~ 
grees introduced : and this furnifhes data for forming rules by which per- 
haps the antiquity- of thefe buildings could be afeertained, by a comparifon 
of the different fiyles ; when written evidence (as found in the copper 
plates at Conjeveram, tranflated in the third volume of the Afmtick Re- 
fearches, and may perhaps- be found if the plates at Purwuttum were 
tranflated}- k wanting? 

These might affifh f , with the extenfive knowledge obtained of late of. 
Hindu literature, in illuftrating the more ancient part of the hiflory of this 
nation, and afeertaining the jufiiee of their claim- to a knowledge of the 
arts and fciences through a remote antiquity ; at leaft their gradual advan- 
ces- in the, arts. might bs traced from the* firff rude attempts.; and new light 
thrown on the hiftory of mankind in its early- fiages* . 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTION- ON A. RQC& AT DEOGAMME NEAR ' 
. ... . CA LUCRE. , . - - ' 

On my way back from Points lu Gaik to Colombo I' had- intimation from 

above flic feet high, tothefirff exhibitions of the figure of Mahadeo, under the femblancc of a 
rough ftone, not unfrequently feen under trees in thedjben air The figure of Hanamunt, the 
protestor of travellers, the companion and affiftant of Rama in his famous expedition to / a>;ka 
may be feen, out in relievo on upright ftones -piaced cn the roads’, .and near the- villages, ., through-— 
out the Garnatkh . , * 
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the Dutch clergyman of Caliture , a poll twenty-five miles fouth of Colombo, 
of an infcription cut upon a rock within a few miles of that neighbourhood! 
and being defirous of feeing it, a party was made up to accompany me on 
the next morning to go by the river as far as a fugar plantation lately laid 
out by a fociety of gentlemen. 

We embarked at day break in a fmall boat on the river Caligonga , which is 
wide and deep, and its banks on either fide lined thick with woods and ■bulh- 
es clofe to the water 5 s-edge, which renders the landing difficult: the firearm 
was placid, the tide in our favour, and we were foon rowed about three 
miles to the landing place, whence we croffed the newly cultivated ground, 
to the plantation houfe, and mill, about half a mile further. The country, 
where cleared, appeared through the openings of the woods beautifully 
fwelling into fmall eminences, cloathed with various kinds of timber, 
among which the jack tree of a great fize, and cocoa trees of different kinds 
predominated: the air was perfumed by the betel and various trees in bow- 
er, and a variety of flowering fhrubs, which diffufed a grateful flagrance 
all round. After leaving the Tandy coaft, the foil was reddifh, particularly 
of the riling grounds* excepting the fugar canes of the plantation and fome 
rice cultivated in. part of the lower ground, no other cultivation was ob- 
fervable but the- country, if once cleared- in a greater meafure, promifes to 
be highly productive, A. road appeared to have been recently made lead- 
ing out to the eaflward towards Candia, as, we were informed, , but no towns 
or collected groups of houfes- appeared, though from the number of inha- 
bitants we met their inhabitants could not be far diftant. A fmall neat 
houfe is built on the plantation for the, ufe of the overfeer, and the mill 
built near it, where the operation of bruiting the cane is performed by three 
cylinders of granite placed vertically on a platform, worked by oxen plac- 
ed below* , ■ . . 
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From 'hence we were conducted through woods and cocoa plants 
lions to a temple of Boodhoo. It was built on a flat fp ace, cut but 
of the fide of one of the (welling eminences, and had nothing remark- 
able in the ftyle of building, being a fquare houfe, with a tiled ■ Hop- 
ing roof, and a gallery running round it, alfo covered with a (loping 
roof j but considerably lower than that in the centre, fo that this double 
fiory of Hoping roofs, gives it the air of thofe we meet with in Chlnefe 
paintings. In the interior apartment (the curtain which enclofcd it being 
withdrawn) the image of Boodhoo was feen, reclining in the fame attitude 
as at Bi/igdm, but not of fuch a fize s illuminated by lamps, and ftrongly 
perfumed with flowers and odours. The walls were covered with paint- 
ings, as ufual, reprefenting his hiftory ; and feveral commodious houfes 
were built near it for the priefts. 1 was difappointed in my hopes of 
obtaining here- fome further lights on the infcription, and an image re- 
ported to be fculptured on the rocks 3 and my companions being deterred 
by the increafing heat of the day, I proceeded in quefi of the place,* attended 
only by a countryman who undertook to (hew me the way. After walk- 
ing fmartly for an hour and a half through the woods, but out of fight of 
the river, we came at nine o'clock to a huge block of ftone in the channel 
about fifty yards from the banks, and furrounded by water, but nothing 
like an infcription appeared on the fide next iff The villagers whofe habi- 
tations were fcattered in the wood's, near the place, finding what I was in 
qutft of, carried me back to a field, where was another large block of the 
fame kind of ft one of a black colour, probably froiii long expofure to the 
air, and rude without any appearance of art.: the higher part of it was a- 
tout fourteen feet high, and on a low projection of about twenty feet from 
this, the villagers (hewed me the veftiges of characters, rudely carved of 
unequal fixes 3 they were however fo ebrroded by time and the effects of the 
Air, that I fiiould have found confideraMe difficult/ in making them out had 
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it not been fuggeffed that forae chunam or lime water, traced on the hol- 
low characters indented in the rock, would render them legible on the dark 
ground of the Hone j by tracing them in this manner, I was enabled to {ketch 
off the appearance of the whole with, I think, tolerable exadnefsj and the an- 
nexed drawing copied exactly from the tracing taken on the fpot, repVefents 
this infcription ^. Of the caufes of engraving it here, or the hiffory 
of the place I could get no fatisfaCtory account from the the natives, ex** 
cept fome incoherent traditions of its being formerly ftruck by lightning, 
whence it is called Pelnucallu or fplit Hone. The place is alfo called Deo 
Gamme « 


NOTE* 

A FURTHER paper on the ifland of Ceylon, and the worfhip of Boodi-i 
or Buddha, has been communicated to the Society by Lieut. Ma- 
hony, who was for fome time reffdent on the illand, and procured an extrafl 
from the Maha Raja Wallieh, alfo called the Raja Wully Putter, an 
hiftorical work, which traces back the introduction of the religion of Buddha 
to the Prince Vijeerajah and his followers, who came to the ifland in a 
ihip from the eaftward, in the fixth century before the Chrijlian era j about 
which period it is alfo faid to have been introduced in Siam, It is indeed 
the period at which Goutama Buddha (the Buddha now worihipped) 
is fuppofed by the Singalefe to have made , his appearance on earth : the e~ 
poch of his clifappearance, which conftitutes their lac.red era, being five 
hundred and forty-two years before the b.irth of Christ, correiponding, 
within two. years, to the fame era ip SlaiTi, as ffated in Mr. Marsden s 
trad on 'Hindu chronology. r 

* Plate, No. 2* 
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Mr, Mahon y's paper, which could not be inferted in the prefent vo- 
lume of the Society’s refearches, will appear in the next : accompanied by 
fome remarks from Mr. Harington, who was at Co/umbo in the year 
1797 rand has fobjoined the following hafty defcriptions, written on the 
fpot, off two temples of Buddha j one fituated at Calanee , near Columbo ; 
the other near Caliture, and mentioned inihe concluding paragraph of Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s paper. 


TEMPLE AT CALANEE . 

February 7, 1797. — Visited a temple of Buddha at Calanee , about fix 
tmiles north eaft from Columbo . The images are of ftone, nearly the fame 
.as that at Boodh Gya *, viz. A man in a fitting pofture, the right leg fupport- 
ing the left, and the right hand fupporting the left hand. The right arm 
and bread: uncovered ; the left fide and the waifi: covered with a folding 
veft > the end of which hangs down before. The complexion fair, but no 
conclufton can be drawn from this, or from the features, as two images in 
the two temples at this place differ confiderably in thefe refpecffs ; one is a 
fair round face, the other darker and more oval. Both agree in long pen- 
dent ear-rings, and crifped hair ; but infiread of a knot of the latter, as ap- 
parently reprefented on the image at Boodh Gya , the heads of all the figures 
of Boodh at Calanee are crowned with a fort of tiara , fomewhat refembling 
a hand ; or rather five fingers joined to each other, (called Seeraf pooler). 
In one of the temples three images of the above defcription were enclofed 
in a glafs cafe, which the Gonni, or officiating priefi, readily opened to 
fatisfy my curiofity, and allowed me to approach as near as I wifiied, with- 
out even defiring me to take off my (hoes as ufually required in other parts 
of India. Before the cafe, which flood on the north fide of the’ temple, 
and extended the whole length of it, was a wooden table, on which 0 bla- 

* A place near Gya> in the province of Babar, whfre there is a temple of Boodh j as there 
${0 has- h?en at Atid*cajbtt hear Bsnares. 
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dons are. made at noon. Thefe ufually confifl of flowers, fruits, or money; 
«o animals being here facrificed. The lotos, from furrounding rcprefen- 
tations of devotees, appears to be the favorite flower of the god, and I alfo 
obferved the Keyora and Gool-acheen , two of the moft fragrant flowers in 
India. Images of Bo odh and other figures, among which Honeeman, 
Brama, 'and Vishnu were pointed out to me, are painted on the walls 
,and roof of this temple, but chiefly Bo odh, in different poflures, fitting 
,©r fleeping, and his devotees bearing each a Nagifur flower ; with fixteen 
jeprefentations of Daghopes (hereafter mentioned) which are faid to repre^ 
lent the fixteen temples or rather monuments of this defcription on the 
ifland of Ceylon . The idol temple I am now defcribing is called a Veehar 
(or college), and confiils of one fmall apartment, of an oblong fquare, com- 
pofed of common brick and mortar materials with a tiled roof. It is faid 
to have been built time out of mind, but from its ftrudure cannot be an- 
.cient. I faw nothing -peculiar in its exterior, and have nothing further to 
remark on its interior, but that it contained a lamp faid to be kept always 
.burning, and a ,curtain occafionally drawn acrofs the middle of the apart- 
ment to keep the fandtum from the eyes of the prophane. On each fide of 
'the door way, enclofed in receffes cut into the wall, are too large figures', 
•the janitors of the god, and others are fculptured round bearing a club, 
ond covered with a high tiara* In the paffage which leads from the firft 
-temple (above defcribed) to a fecond of the fame conftru&ion are two other 
large figures cut in alto relief, reprefenting two attendants on the local 
deity. The fecond temple contains a fingle figure of Boodh, refembling 
the figures in the other temple with the differences already noticed, and 
Comewhat larger, being I fuppofe fix feet high in the fitting poffure, where- 
as the firft could not be above five feet ; or perhaps four and five feet may be 
nearer the exadfc height of the two. A large elephant’s tooth, given by the 
Jking of Candia , is fixed in the ground near this image, and a fmall ele- 
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pliant of brafs, with a driver of the fame metal, forms the ornament of a 
lampftand 3 the light of which Was extinguiihed ; nor was any other light- 
burning in this temple* 

Both the above Veehars Hand on an eminence, furronnded by cocoa-nut 
and other trees, and by a low wall which likewife enclofes a third building ti> 
the north of the others, called Daghope , with the addition wahmfee . This, 
building is a folid mafs of earth and brick-work, of a confiderable height,, 
perhaps fixty feet, and fhaped fomewhat like a dome with a cupola above.. 
This monumental temple is faid to contain twenty images of Boodh buri- 
ed below it. The iniide is a mound of earth ; the outfide a covering of 
no great thicknefs of brick, which has been damaged and partly deffroyed 
by the rain. At the foot of the eminence is the houfe of the priefts, five 
in number, who have been appointed to officiate at the ceremonies perform- 
ed at this place daily at noon, and annually at the principal feftival in By- 
faak i when great numbers of pilgrims are faid to afiemble here. The 
prieffs are called Gonni , and if learned men* T aranajhu Rakhita Boon- 
oh a, afid Ghose Booed ha, who attended me> were neither of them Brah- 
mins, nor, as far as I can underhand, are there any Brahmins on the iiland.* 
They were both asr civil and attentive 16 me as men could be, and after pre— 
fenting me with coeoanut &nd plantains, Would not allow me to pay for 
them, or to give them a prefettt, although they had permitted trie, with- 
out objedion, to make a pecuniary ofcingto their gpdk 

TEMPLE AT OOGULBGDDA . . 

March toth. — Y i S i ted Oogulhodda Veehar, two cofs caff; of Cniiture . . 

* There probably are however, at Cand'ia, where there*are jF6Ww temples: the prefent king, 
who came from Tinevelly in the Carnaticky being of the Hindu religion 3 whilft the bulk of his 
fltbje&s arc worshippers of Books. 
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The temple is a tileToof building,; an oblong fquare, with a veranda, Tip- 
ported by fquare bfick pillars, and covered with leaves of the cocoanut 
tree. Situated ©n an eminence and furrounded by trees. Near it, ort the 
eafi fide, is a triple-roofed building called Btinamacho, in form like a pigeon 
houfe and covered with Cajans , in which the precepts of Buddha are read 
to, his votaries at feftiv&ls and other times of aflemblagc, No Dagbope T 
The former Vezhar at this place was deftroyed by the Portuguefi, and the pre- 
fent ereded by Bisumber Siddart Buddha* the old prieft who now 
fuperintends it, about forty years ago. This Feehar , befides two large figures 
oijmkors at the. entrance, and various paintings on the wall within the ve~ 
.randa/ hidorical and mythological, contains a colofTal image of Buddha* 
•Eighteen cubits in length, compofed of earth and, cement, in a Sleeping 
jpofuire 5 " -or rather reclining on his lotos throne j his head reftiug on a pita 
rloW, and fupported by the right arm, whihl the left is extended on the thigh 

the lame fide. Be' hks the fame tiata, ear-rings, and curled hair, as ah 
Ethe other images I have feen, and, with no unpleafing afpebt, is painted of 
an azure .brown complexion ; whilfi: other images in tfie fame temple are 
of a dufer yellow colour. His mantle, which nearly covers him (the right 
;breaft only excepted) is . yellow, .the general colour of the Smara> though 
^ on one of the images in this temple it is a dark orange, approaching to 
Ted. i Before this figure is the principal altar t and, befides flowers of 
‘ vveral kinds, there were upon it above a dozen final 1 ferafs figures of the god, 
(one of- which the pried: gave (toe, rf* at my particular defire, after having 
p re fen ted my offerings though not without an evident ftruggle with his 

' ** The folid monumental building before mentioned, and represented in the Plate, No. i, ac- 
-companying Captain Mackenzie?* paper. Its deficiency at the temple of Buddha here def- 
■cribed is lingular *. a» it appears a general appendage to a V teba** Whether i t has -any connedlion 
with the pyramids of Egypt we yet want evidence to determine, 

t The fitting figure in the accompanying Plate, No. % . 

*JU <1 .1 % 
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feelings, which were overcoroe by the perfuafions of the other priefls pre- 
feat) a brafs midland, with fome images on it ; and a covered Carandu ; (or 
miniature Daghope ; ) at kail faid to be fuch j though from whifperings, and 
the explanation given me that it was of brafs, and therefore not proper to 
be expofed, left it fhould leffen the veneration of the votaries, I fufpe£l it 
was not exa&ly what it was pretended to be. 

The above deferibed coloftal image, lying in a north and fouth pofition,, 
occupies the whole of the weft fide of the temple. At the north end is 
another image of Buddha, in^a fitting pofture, nearly the fame as at 
CaJanee, but furrounded with more ornaments j having on each fide two ty» 
gers or leopards, with two alligators r and, over the head, a fabulous animal 
called kimis , with three large teeth in front and two on each fide of the 
mouth. Thefe ornamental figures, I was informed, have no connection 
with the character or hiftory of Buddha; and fhould have been placed 
on the outfide of the temple had there been room. Two figures on each 
fide of this image, with chowries in their hands, were ftated to be Vishnu*, 
in attendance upon Buddha : but I have fome doubt of the accuracy of 
this information, as at the fouth end of the temple, where there is a third 
image of Buddha in a (landing pofture, there is likewife an image*, 
evidently of Vishnu, of black hue, and crowned with a high tiara , which 
bears no emblem of attendance or fervice ; though the priefls, whilft 
they acknowledged him to be a Dev yo, declared him to be inferior to 
Buddha, and placed in his temple as one. of his attendant worfhippers* 
There are feveral other; images of Buddha in this temple, which hav- 
ing no peculiar charaderiftic do not call for diftinQ; notice. It may be of 
ufe to obferve however,, that on my pointing out the uniformity of the head- 
drefs, in refped to the crifped hair; and afking whether it was meant to 
reprefent the hair of an Abyfinnian ; the priefts, of whom four were prefent* 
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anfwered in the negative, with apparent abhorrence j and the prieft who 
had before attended me, repeating his previous information of Buddha*s 
being the fon of Sudodh an a rajah, and bom in Muggud deifi ( Eahar) add- 
ed, in explanation of the hair being fhort and crip fed, that Buddha had 
on a certain occasion cut his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance in 
confequence was meant to be reprefented on his images. I recoiled nothing 
further of confequence obferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, 
except that feveral lamps were burning, which are faid to be perpetually kept 
lighted (though of this I have fome reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was 
covered with ill executed paintings of the lotos ; whilft on the walls, be- 
fldes a Bower refembling the Nagifur (if not the fame,) the Keyora , of the 
fpecies which contains the greateft quantity of fragrant dull, appeared the 
chief votary of the vegetable tribe. 

After writing the foregoing, and converfing through an interpreter with 
the four priefts on the difference between a Gonnmajhy and Taranajhy ; the 
| manner of eleding thefe under-graduates and doctors ; and the mode of ahdi* 

cation when a defire of marriage,., infirmity, or other caufe requires it j the 
nature of Buddha’s dodrines as to a future Bate, and the creation of the 
univerfe (on the former of which important fubjeds he has fpoken with 
more certainty than on the latter); andlaftly on the daily worfhip of Buddha 
5 and his feftivals ; to Blew me the ufual ceremonials, although it was now 
neither morning, noon, -or evening, the three appointed times of daily de- 
votion, they moB cheerfully offered to condudme again to the temple, and 
after a few preparations, to.fatisfy my curiolity on this head; apologizing 
at the fame time they had not the means of doing fo as I could be grati- 
fied at Candy.; where numerous mufical inftruments are ufed in the Poyah ; 
and particularly on grand occafions, as the feftival of the birth and death 
■ of Buddha on the 15th Fyfaak ; the Ka tic Kpoojah on the 15th Eel; the 


harveft feafi in the month Doorootoo; and other feflivals of which they dlated 
the entire number to be forty-eight, viz. on the 8th, 15th, 23d, and 30th 
days, of each lunar month, or rather on . the .new .and full mmm,, .and Jir.fi 
and.laft quarters of eaqh months. 


ON. MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORDi 

rT-VHIS' appellation , atleaft in its preferit {late, is not Sanscrit and as 
1 A it is not of Grecian origin* it is probable# that the Greeks received it, 
through their intercourfe with • the Persians* ■ In this fuppofition, . the real 
name of this famous mountain fhould be Casus or Gas ; for Can ox Cob, in 
Persian , fignifies a mountain. Now* if we tranflate this appellation of 
Cob- cas- into. Sanscrit, we (hall have Cas-giri or according to the idiom of 
the fpoken diale&s, Cas-ghar or Gas+car ; and, really, fuch is the prefent 
name of The moiiritainouS regBh* ! 5h Which PtOLEMy aiferts, that the Gau~- 
cmtxsi properly fo called* ' Was This country, which very: much re- 

sembles the valleys of Gastmir, ahd Nepal, is mentioned in the Ayeen Ak~- 
bery ; and was furveyed a few years ago by my friend Mirza-Mggul 
B ind. It nmiftnot; irbwever* be cdnfBunded with the famous country of 
Qmk-ghar \ or Cash-ear to the eaflward of Samnrcund ; though the appella*- 
tion, and its etymological derivation be the fame, . 

The true Sanscrit name of this mountain is C'hasa-giri , or the’ mountain 
6f the C’hasds, a raoft ancient ahd powerful tribe* who inhabited this iiri- 
menfe rahge, from theeaflem limits of India , to the confines of Persia ; ahd 
ihoft probably as far as the Emm, and Mediterranean feas. They are-ofteh< 
•mentioned in the. facred books of the^ Hindus , 
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Their defendants £UU inhabit the fame regions, and are called to this 
day' G'basas , and in fome places, Cbasyas and Cossais . They belong- 
ed to the clafs of warriors, or Gsheliris : but now they are confiderecj. 

: as the lowed: of the four clafles j and were thus degraded, according to the 
iinlUtut.es of Menu* by their omiffion of holy rites, and by feeing np Brah~ 

1 mens. However, "the vakeel of the rajali of Comanh , or Ahnora , who is a 
j learned Pandit, informs me, that the greatefl part of the zemindars pf that 
'country are C ? hasas ; and that they are not coniidered, or treated, as out r 
/cafts. They are certainly a very ancient tribe,* for they are mentioned as 
,fuch, in the. inftitutes of Menu ; and their great anceftor C’hasa or C*ha« 
,.sya is mentioned by Sanchoniathon, under the name of Cassius. He 
is fuppofed to have lived before the flood, and to have given his name to the 
mountains he feized upon. The two countries of Cajh-ghar , thofe of 
Cash-mir, Castwar, and the famous peak of Chas-gbar, are acknowledged 
in. India to. derive their names from the Cham . The country, called Ca- 
sta by Ptolemy, is ftill inhabited by Cbasyas; and Peiny informs usf 
.that the inhabitants of the mountainous region, between the Indus and the 
Jumna, were called Cesi, a word obvioufly derived from Cbasa 9 of Chesai, 
j<3,s they are often denominated in the vulgar dialeds. 

The appellation of Caucasus, or Cob?Cas 9 extended from India to the 
fh.ores of the Mediterranean and Euxine feas ; moft probably, becaufe this 
exteniive range was inhabited by Chasm* Certain it is, that the mourir 
tains of Persia were inhabited by a race of people called Cossed, Cussed and 
Cissii j there was mount Casius on the borders of Egypt , and another in Syria ; 
..the Caspian fea, and the adjacent mountains, were mofl probably denomi- 
nated from them. Jupiter Cassius, like Jupiter Peninus in the Alps, 
syas worfhipped in the mountains of Syria, and on the borders of Egypt : in 

* f, 204. i Punt B, 6, c, 20, Cm montam, $cg. 
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Epirus we find, that the titles of Cassius , and Cassiopceus given to Jupiter, 
were fynonymous or nearly fo. In Sanscrit the words C'hasapa » Chasyapa 
and Chasyapati, fignify the lord and fovereign ruler of the Chasyas: C’ba - - 
syap'eya or Cbasapeya , in a derivative form implies the country of Cbasapa . 

The original country of the C'hasas feems to have been the prefent coun- 
try of Gash-gar , to the north eaft of Cabul i for the C'hasas y in the infti- 
tutes of Menu, are mentioned with the Daradas, w ho are obvioufly the 
Dardce of Ptolemy, whofe country now called Darad , by the natives, and" 
JDawurd by Persian authors, is to the north weft of Cashmir ; and extends to- 
wards the Indus : hence Ptolemy, with great propriety, afferts, that the 
mountains to the north eaft of Cabul , are the real Caucasus . 

The country of Cashcar is fituated in a beautiful valley, watered by a 
large river, which, after palling clofe to Chaga-Seray, Cooner and Noorgul . 
joins the Landi-Sindh , or little Sindh, below Jalalabad , in the fmali diftrid 
of Cameh (for there is no town of that name), and from this circumftance the- 
little Sindh is often called the river Cameb. 

The capital city of Cashcar is called Chatraul , or Chatraur , and is the 
place of relidence of a petty Mahomedan prince, whpjs.in great meafure 
tributary to the emperor of China: for the Chinese are how in poffeffion of 
Badacshan as far as Baglan to the north weft of Anderab . The Badacshanat , 
or diftrids compoftng the province of Badacshan (for Badacshanat is the 
plural form) are feparated from Cashcar to the fouth eaft by a high, range of 
mountains always covered with fnow $ and the road froth the new capital 
of Badacshan , called Faidzdbdd,yLn& Faiziyu-dbdd, near the ftte of the old one, 
is fhrough Zcbawc, Cashcar is alfo called Casbtwar, vihich denomination 

* Cooner and Noorgul are called Guznoorgul in the Ayeen Akbery. 
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is generally diftorted into Ketwer and Cut tore by Persian authors and travellers «. 
The town and diftridt of Ketwer, mentioned in the life of A/ir-TiMUR, is- 
different from this 2 .and lies about fifteen miles to the north weft of Chagd - 
Serai, on a pretty large river, which comes from Vahi-galamh : it is gene- 
rally pronounced Catowr. Pliny informs us * that mount Caucasus was. 
alfo called Graucasus 2 this appellation. is obvioufly Sanscrit: for Grdva , 
which in convention, as well as in the fpoken dialeds, is invariably pro- 
nounced Grau, fignifies a mountain, and being a monofyllable (the final 
being furd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be prefixed, thus 
Grava-Chasa or Grau-C y hasa . 


* Isidorus fays, that Caucasus , in the eaftem languages, fignifies white 
and that a mountain, clofe to it, is called Casis by the Scythians, in whofe- 
language it fignifies fnow and whitenefs. The Casis of Isidorus is obvi- 
oufly the Casian ridge of Ptolemy * where the genuine appellation appears 
iftript of its adjunft, In the language of the Calmdck Tartars, Jdsu arid? 
G'basu fignify snow ; and in fome dialedts of the fame tongue, towards Ba~ 
dacsban, they fay Jusba and Chushct Tushd and Tuck a or Tuca, Thefe 
words, in the opinion , of my learned friends here, are obvioufly derived: 
from the Sanscrit ^ushdr a, by dropping the final ra, this is often done in 
the vulgar diale&s t in the fame manner we fay whale, kg, calf, &c. for wha- 
lur , legr, and calfr , which prevailed, it Teems, in the ancient Gothick language* 
The words. Cham or G'husa are pronounced C'hasa or Casy Cbusaox Cusa , by 
the inhabitants of the countries between Bablac and the Indus ; for they in- 
variably fubftitute ch o.r c in the room of fh, Thus they fay Cbehr for Shebr , 
which in Persian fignifies a town &c. but the words C'hasu or Cas never 
fignified white , or 'whiteness, unlefs by implication : and this is in fome 
meafure confirmed by Pliny, who feems to hint, that the word Grau- 

* Puny, B* 6, C, 20. ■$- Isidor* Grig. B. 14* C. '28. 
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c&sus, fignified fnow-white. Ptolemy places mount Casius or Casts, in a 
pountry called Achdsd, which was fituated between Ldddc and Yard hand, 
'The word Ac fignifies white, and Card black in the T urkish language which 
is ufed in the country about Samar cand, and both are obviouily derived from 
the Sanscrit Ac/fb and Caid, The Word Ac* has a is corrupted from Ach'h- 
TYhasa, and, in the Vulgar dialed of that country A'c-Ahasa, the white C*ha~ 
sas; becaufe the inhabitants of that country are Ghasds and are remarkably 
•fair s whilft the fouthern Ghasas are of a darker complexion. According to 
the report of refpe&able merchants, who coiifhmtly travel from Cashmir , 
Nurpoor,Stc> 'to YarAhand, the inhabitants of the countries, fituated between 
hddac and Tar A hand, ufe the words Ac and Card , till within a few days of 
Y&rA hand,, where the Cdlmdck dialect prevails. 

The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince the time of Sha'h- 
Je'ha'n* 4s at Ldddc ; from which they proceed in a body to the place of 
their domination, travelling, the greateft part of the way, along the Indus s 
for this farrraUs ^iyer ha? its fource in the mountains to the north weft of 
Ywcd?andi&% tfiejdiftimpe P $ about four pr five days journey. Then taking a 
fomheriy -direQion,; it Comes within two days of Ldddc > where fuddenly 
burning to the weft, it tgkes an jmmenfe fweep towards Saighur, probably 
$he Shefa-r of the. mapsi and thence alters its caurfe toward the confines of 
India, ’ . . . 

The denomination of Ghdsa^gtri or Ghasa-gbar is now confined to a few 
fpots ; and is never ufetk many- Sanscrit book, at leaft that ever came to 
my knowledge. This immenfe range is conftantly called in Sanscrit Hima~ 
chel, or fnowy mountain ,• and Himalaya, or the abode of fnow. From 
Mima, the Greeks made Imam ; Etnodus feents to be derived from Himoda, or 
fnowy -s Himdna, Baimdna and Haimdnas, which are appellations of the 

M m no. % " 
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fame import, are al'fo fo and . in the Pur anas : from thefe, is probably deriv- 
ed Amanus , which is the name of a famous mountain in the lelTer Asia; 
and is certainly part of the Himalaya mountains j which, according to the 
Purd n as , ext end- fro m fea to fea. The weftern part of this range was cal- 
led Taurus; and Strabo* fays, that mount Irnaus was called alfo Taurus ; 
The etymology of this laid appellation is rather obfeure.; but fince the 
Brahmens irifi ft *th at - Toe barest an is corrupted ftom Tusbdra-sthan, by which 
appellation that country ‘is diftinguifhed in the Pur anas ; and that Turdn is 
derived from TftsBdrdri, its Sanscrit name, the sb being quiefeent ; may we 
not equally fuppofe, that Taurus is derived from Tushara or Tushdras ; for this 
laid form is ufedalfo, but only in' declenftons for the fake of derivation* 
Tusbdra fignifies fnow ; Tusbdra-stbdn or TuPbaras-sthdn, the place or abode 
of fnow, and Tushdrdn in a derivative form, the country of fnow. 

S.tPvAbo and Arrian were certainly mifdaken, when they fuppofed, that 
the followers of Alexander, in order to flatter his vanity, had given out,., 
that the mountains to the north and north weft of Cabul, were the real Cau- 
casus* The information the Greeks received about if,- was true and accurate % 
they were undoubtedly carelefs in their inquiries ; but I can aver, that all* 
the names of places in Alexander’^ march, from Bablac or Balk to Mufc 
tan, (where my friend Mogul Beg’s furvey ended), are either pure Sanscrit \ 
or analogous to the idiom of the diale£is ufed in the countries he conquer- 
ed. The mold queilionable names, according to the learned, are JSJiccea and 
Tcedala; the firft is a true and accurate tranflation of the Sanscrit Jayini - 
devi-stbdn, or the place of the goddefs of vi£dofy,J who is worfhipped un- 
der that name at Cabul to this day. Numerous are the legends in the Pu« 
r etnas , relating to this place ; which is called Asa-vana, and in the fpoken dia- 
lers A'sbanad There are tw o places of that name ; one called the lower;- 

* Strabo, B. ad* p, 319, 
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and the other Urdh-Asbdnd, or Adana the upper : from this lad the Greeks 
made Qrthospana. 

As to Dcedala , it is no uncommon appellation in India , feveral places are 
called Daidayel , Dudhowla or Dudhawli , and Dimdhydli : the town of Daedala, 
with the adjacent mountains, are called to this day* Dundhyali; but more 
commonly Tauk-dundh or Dundh the cold, being fituated on a high: mountain- 

An extenfive branch of the Caucasus was called by the Greeks Parapamism? 
it is a part of the mountainous region called DSvamca in the Purdnas . I be* 
lieve, there is no general name at prefent for the whole range : but that 
part, which lies between Cabal, Bdmfyan, and Anderab , is called Hindu-Cash 
and Eindu-kesh; which lad denomination has been difiorted by Persian 
authors, and travellers into Hindu-Cob; at lead in the opinion of the na- 
tives. Whether the appellation of Eindu-Casb has any affinity with the 
Chasas , I cannot determine: but the inhabitants fay, that this name was giv- 
en to them, from a certain giant,, who ufed to lie there in wait, to catch 
(cash), or to kill (kesb ), all the Hindus, who paffed that way. We find it 
called alfo Sbeybar-Tag, or SbeybarAau , or the mountains of Sbeybar ot Sba- 
bar, under which appellation Prome theus m generally known in the faered 
books; of the Hindus . . Be this as’ it may, the Greeks xall-ed it al(o Par apam« 
sus , in the fame manner, I fuppofe, that they called the river Pamisus , (in the 
Peloponesus ) Bariuus* 

The name of this famous mountain is variouily written in different au- 
thors and manufcripts— ' 

Parapamisus, Parapanisus r 

P arop amis us,. . . Paropanisus , 

Parpamisus, . Parpanisus, 
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Paro'Pamisus, Para Fanhus^ 

Parpameus , Parpaneus, 

Parapdmisus or Parapameus appears to be a com pound j the firft part* I 
conceived at fir ft, to be the word Pahdr , which, in the fpoken dialefls of 
India , fignifies.a mountain- In . this fuppofition, the whole compound, 
fiript of its Greek termination* 'Would fignify the mountains of Varni, or 
JBami, commonly called Bnmiyan , a famous city fituated in the center of 
this, hilly country. Unfortunately the word Pahdr , which is not of Sanscrit 
origin, is a difty liable,* arid moreover the fecond Syllable being long, and 
marked with a ftrong accent, it cannot of courfe be prefixed. Befides, the 
Wpfd Pahdr is never u fed in that country 1 but they fay Ghar' above Werd* 
.Is Mail; and Rob below it, amongft the Baloches* Rob is a. Tartarian word., 
arid indeed the Bahches feem to be the remains of fome colony of Tartarian 
origin,* it was originally the. fame with Qras in GreeL. 

The WQt& Pdbar is fbnietimes prefixed 5 but then it is in another- fenfe 3 
as for inftance, Pahdr -pur (literally Hill -burgh J fignifies a town iituatedon* 
or near, a mountain* 

The word Parapamism or Pam Pamisus is obvioufiy derived from the 
Sanscrit Para-Vdmi , or the pure and excellent city of Fami, commonly cal- 
led Bantyan * It is called in Sanscrit FamiMgaru Fami-gram, and in a de- 
rivative form Vdmiyan , or the tnoft beautiful and excellent city. It is a place 
of great antiquity •, and was considered at a Very early period, as the me- 
tropolis of the fe6l of Buodha i hence it Was called emphatically Buddha - 
Bbmiyan ; but the Musulmans have malicioufly difiorTed thi§ venerable title, 
into Bul-Bdmiyan or B ami an of the evil fpirit, or of the idols. Para,, 
which fignifies pure and holy> is alfo one of the tlioufand names of Vishnu". 
Rara or Paras is obvioufty the fame with the Latin purus ; for the letter & 
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here founds exadly like u in murmur in English, Para or Paras is for the 
mafculine, Para for the feminine, and Param for the neuter genders. 

Bamiyan is reprefented in the books of the Bauddhists* as the fource of 
holinefs and purity. It is alfo called Sbarma-Bamtyan or Sham~Bamiyan * 
for in Sanscrit* Sharma and Shames are fynonymous. This is alfo one of the 
thoufand names of Vishnu, and of the famous patriarch Shem i by whom 
according to the Bauddhists , Bamiyan was built. They fay, that he was an 
incarnation of Jin a or Vishnu, and the Brahmens in general are of that 
opinion* 

This famous city,- the Thebes of the eaft, being hardly known in Europe * 
I beg leave to lay before the Society a fhort defeription of it, with an ab~ 
Hrad of its hiftory. 

It is fttuated on- the road between Bdhlac and Cabal* and they reckon 
eight manzils or day’s journey from Cabul to Bamiyan * From Cabul to Cara- 
bang* there are four manzils N. N. W: from Carabaug to the pafs of Shey ** 
bar , two manzils inclining* a little more tO' the weft ; hence to the fort # of 
Z oh auk one manzils courfe north weft- from Zohault to, Bamiyan one - manzih 
Like Thebes m Egypt,, it is entirely cut our of an infulated- mountain: the 
■valley round, it, is called in- the language of the country, the Tdgdvi of 
Bamiyan . In this mountainous country, where the valleys alone are inha- 
bited, the word Tagdvi is become fynonimous w ith Purganah or diftridt. To 
the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the diftance of about two miles are the 
ruins of an ancient city, called Gbulghuleh, which, according to- tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by the Mnsulmans There are the 
mins of feveral buildings of mafonry round a fmall conical hill, on the 
iimmit of which, are the remains- of the palace of its ancient kings. A r£* 
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v&ilet, fifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the ruins of Ghulghukh and 
the ‘Tdgdvljo f Bdmtyan , and falls into a final! lake, from which iff us four 
rivers, the Hirwend , the Landbi-Sindb, the rivers of Bdhlac, and of Conduz, 

.■ The city of Bdmiyan confifts of a vaft number of apartments, and re- 
cedes, cut o.ut of the rock: fome of which, on account of their extraordi- 
nary dimenfions, are fiippofed to have been temples. They are called 
Sumach b in the language of the country, and Samaj in Persian , There 
are no pillars to be feen in any of them, according to the information I have 
received from travellers, who had vilited them. Some of them are adorned 
with niches and carved work ; and there are to be feen the remains of fome 
figures in relievo, which were defhroyed or miferably disfigured by v Musiil - 
mans. Some remains of paintings pn the walls are ftill to be feen in fome 
of them : but the fmoke, from the fires made there by the inhabitants, has 
almoft obliterated them. It is faid in the Ayeen-Akbery , that there are 
about 12,000 of thefe receffes, in the Tumdn or Tdgdvi of Bdmiyan, 
this is alfo confirmed, from general report, by travellers. The country 
of the Afghans , as far as Bdhlac and Badacjhdn , abounds with Sumach hes or 
Samajes: fome of them are very rude, whilfi: others are highly finifiied and 
ornamented. The moil perfect are at a place called Mo'hi , on the road be- 
tween Bamiyan and Bdhlac : ,as they are fituated amongfl: precipices, the Mu- 
sulmans have never thought of living in them, and the paintings, with which 
■they adorned, loojk quite freffi. 

But what never fails to attrafd the notice .of travellers, are two coloffal 
fiatues, .which are feen at a great diftance. 'They are eredl, and adhere to 
tlie : mountain, from which they were cut out. They are in a fort of niches, 
the depth of which, is equal to, the thicknefs of the fiatues. It is faid, 

This word hfydfSa^achb’kby the natives. 
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iri the Ayeen^Achery that the largeft is eighty ells high, and the other only 
fifty, Thefe dimenfions are greatly exaggerated, according to the opinion . 
of all the travellers X have feen, and the difproportion is not £0 great be* 
tween the two.: According . to the author of the Pbarangh-Jehangbiri cited '* 
fey T h. Hyde they .are faid to be only fifty cubits' high 5 which appears 
to be the true, dimenfions. At fome distance from thefe two fiafcuesy 
is another of a fmaller fize, being about fifteen- cubits high. Natives and 
Persian authors, who have mentioned themy agree neither about their fex 
nor their names. The few Hindus, who live in thefe countries,- fay, that 
they reprefent Bhi'm and his confort: the followers of Buddha,. that they-' 
are the flatues of S h amama, and his difciple Sa'lsa'la'. The Musulmmu 
infift, that they are the flatues of Key-Umursh and his confort, that is to 
fay, Adam and Eve; and that the third is intended for Seish or Seth 
their fon; whofe tomb, or at leaft the place, where it flood formerly, is 
fhewn near Bahlac. This is in fome meafure confirmed by the author of the 
Pharangh~jebanghiri , who fays, that thefe flatues exiibd in the time of 
Noah ; though he gives them different names, and fuppofes the third to re** 
prefent anold woman, called Nesk* more generally repreffented .with the coun- 
tenance of a vulture. Thefe flatues are fb much defaced, ’ through the injury 
of all devouring, time, and the intolerant zeal of the -Musuimans, that! believe, 
it is difficult to afcertain their fex; Travellers do-, however, agree that one of 
them at leafl is a beardlefs youth y fome more particularly infill that, the . 
fwelling of the bre.afts is remarkably obvious, and that both look towards, 
the eafl, fo that, when the fun riles, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in 
the evening. Their drefs, as deferibed to me, is much the fame with that 
of the two figures, half buried at TuB-iRustum near htacar in Persia; with 
this difference, that the female figure has no head-drefs ; but the male has 
fuch a tiara as is worn by the fuppofed female figure at Tuff-Rustum, 
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"These fiatues were vifited, at leak ten or twelve different -times, by a fa* 
mious traveller, called Me'yan-Asod-Skah, who is a man highly refpe< 5 ted* 
•both on .account of his defeent from Mohammed, and his perfonal elm** 
.rader. He is well informed, in affluent circumftances,. through the piety of 
\lhefaithfu 3 , and keeps company with the princes of the country and perfons 
.of the firfl rank. He informed me lately, .that thefe two fiatues are in two 
different niches, and about forty paces dfflant from each other. That the 
♦drapery is covered with embroidery and figured work ; which -formerly was 
painted of different colours ; traces of which are ftill v;fible. That one 
deems to have been painted of a red colour: and the other, either retains the 
original, colourhf the flone, or was painted grey. That one certainly repre^ 
fents a female, from the beauty and fmoothnefs of her features, and the dwel- 
ling of her breads.: the head -being fo much elevated^ is fecure from infult 
below, and is aifo protected from the weather by the projedf ion'above. The 
fiatue of their fuppofed fon ‘ is nearly half a mile difiant, and about twenty 
feet high. One of the legs of -the male figure is much broken: for the 
Mmulmans never march that way with cannon without firing two or three 
fhots at them : but from their want of fkill, they feldom do much mifehief, 
Aurangzebe, kis-faid, in his expedition to Bahlac, in the year 1646, paf- 
fed that way and ordered as ufual a few fhots to be fired; one of them took 
place, and almoft broke its leg, which bled copioufly . This, and fome fright- 
ful dreams, made him defift, $nd the clotted blood it is laid adheres to the 
-wound, to this day. The miracle is equally believed by the Hindu x, and 
Mmulmans: the former attribute it to the fuperior power of the deity ; and 
tfhe latter to witchcraft. According to Dr. Hyde, one of thefe fiatues is call- 
ed Surkh-But , or the red idol; the other Kfcink-But, or the grey idol. As 
•to their being hollow, I believe, it is an idle tale : at leak the travellers, f 
have co'nfulted, knew nothing of it. Between the legs of the male figure, Is 
& ^ oc> r kadinjg into a moil fpacious temple, the dimenfions of which, they 
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could not defcribe other wife, than by faying, that it could eafily hold the 
Camp equipage and baggage of Zeman-shah, and of his whole army. It 
rs remarkable only for its extraordinary dimenfions : it is dark and gloo- 
my; and there are a few niches, -with the remains of Tome figures itV 
alto-relievo . At the entrance are Rationed a few wretched Banyans , who fell 
provifion to travellers. The greatefi: part of the Samajes in Tdgavi Bamiyan 
are frill inhabited by Musalmdris, who live promifcuoufiy. with their cattle. 

I have been informed, that there are no other flatues, than thefe three; but, 
from the numerous fragments, which are feen through the T rigdvis , there 
muft have been feveral hundreds of them. They fhew to this day the Sa~ 
mach'h, in which the famous Vya'sa compofed the Vedas ; and others, . 
where divers holy men gave themfelves up to meditation, and the contem- 
plation of the fup rente being. 

Persian authors are conftantly confounding Bamiyan and Bahlac to- 
gether; the firffc they* call Bdlkh-Bdmiyan>2cc\& the fecond Bdlkb-Bokbdra'; 
when they fpeak of the metropolis of the fire worfhippers, it is to be 
underftood of Bamiyan alone, according to the followers of Buddha, 
and the author of the Buddha^dbarmachdrya-Sindhu. ■ According to Per- 
sian authors, Bamiyan mull have exiiled before the flood ; but the follow- 
ers of Buddha infift, that it was built by a moft religious man called 
Sham A, Who appears from particular circumfhmces to be the Tame with 
the famous patriarch *Shem ; and that his poflerity lived there for fe- 
veral generations. Hence Bdlkh-Bamiyan isfaid to have been originally 
the place of abode of Abraham,* who, according to fcripture, and 
the Hindu facred books, removed' with his father to diftant countries to 
the’weflward. 



* Th. Hyde, p. 29 and 494. 
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According to Diodorus the Chilian, Bamiyan exiffed- before .Minus 5 
for this hifforian, like the Persian authors we have mentioned,, has mis- 
taken Bdhlac for Bamiyan ; which he defcribes as fituated among fteep hills : 
whilfl Bdhlac is fituated in a low, flat country, and at a great diflance 
from the mountains. 

The natives look upon Bamiyan, and the adjacent countries, as the place 
of abode of the progenitors of mankind, both before and after the flood. 
By Bamiyan and the adjacent countries, they underfland all the country from 
iSis tan to Samar cand reaching towards the eaft as far as the Ganges . This 
tradition is of great antiquity, for it is countenanced equally by Persian au- 
thors, and the facred books of the Hindus. The firfl heroes of Persian hif- 
tory lived, and performed there, innumerable achievements. Their facred 
hifiory places alfo, in that country, their holy inftrudtors, and the firfl 
temples that were ever eredled. In the prefatory difeourfes, prefixed to the 
Puranas, and which appear to have been added by a more modern hand, a 
general defeription of the whole world is inferted, which one would natu- 
rally fuppofe to be extracted from that Parana, to which it is annexed : but 
the reverfe is actually the cafe: for it has no affinity whatever with fuch 
geographical notions, as are to be found occafionally, in that Parana. In 
the fe prefaces, if we may call them fo ; it is faid, that Swayambhuva 
or Adam lived in the dwip of Puscara, at the furthefl extremities of the 
weft. There feven fons were bom unto him, who divided the world or the 
/even ij. lands among themfelves* 

Thts notion feems alfo to be admitted in the Trehci-derpana, by the Baud - 
dhists , who give the name o i Jambu to Pu sc ara : for by Jambu is underflood 
the continent , Plutarch alfo fays that the inhabitants of Egygia , which 
is probably the dwip of Puscara, con fidered their own country as the conti- 
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nest. Be this as it may, I have never found in the Purdnas any paiTage, ex-* 
cept one, that could in the lead countenance fuch an idea. The paffage al- 
luded to, I difcovered rfome days ago, in a legend in which it is faid, that 
the father of Satyavrata or Noah, was born on the banks of the river 
Chandra-bhdga in the dwip of Chanuea, which is one of the sacred isles in 
the well. There is certainly a river of that name in Chandra-* dwip , , even more 
•famous in the Purdnas , than another, of .that name in the Punjab , and which 
?is now called the Chindb . It is highly probable, that the .words Chandra-* 
Jmlp are an jnte.rpolation.by fome of .the ignorant compilers of the Purdnas , 
who have arranged this heterogeneous raafs .without method, and dill lefs 
judgment: for in this fame legend from the Scanda-purdna, Satyavrata 
9t Noah, is {aid to have left the banks of the Chandra-bhaga^ at the head of 
^ numerous army, in order to invade the country of Dravira, or the peninfuk 
: ;pf India , which he conquered and. annexed tp his dominions. 

Bhdlac or Bdmiyan are both fituated in the country of Vdhlica or Vahia~ 
<ca ; and as Bdmiyan was' once the capital, it is poffible, it might have been 
.called . al'fo Vdhlica or Bhdlac The origin of this appellation is rather oh- 
fcure : it is however the general opinion,' that it is derived from the plant, 
which produces Assa-fatida, called in Sanscrit Vdhlica , and is the Silphium 
pf the hiftorians of .Alexander, It grows there in great abundance, and 
is reckoned fuperior to that of other countries. Others infift, that this plant 
, was thus denominated from its growing in the. country of Valica , which,, 
vthey fay, w^s thus called from a certain fage of that name, who lived therer 
-this is countenanced Jay jCedrenxjs, who fays that Pel eg, whom he calls 
JPhalec dwelled in. the country of Badra, which feems to be derived from 
,ihe' Sanscrit Va bidder or Bale- ter, .which fignifies the country about Vdhlica t 
pr Balk* Thus the country of the Byltce, called Baltis£an t is'generally called 
ky natives BaluMer, Derivatives of this fort, though, not pure Sanscrit. 
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are however Very common' all oVer India: thus they fay Jungul-lery, or coun- 
try about woods and fafeds. * Shimuter, Brahmauler , Vishnauter , &c. imply 
a piece of ground, of a diddd belonging to Shiva, &c, or fet apart for 
his worlhip. In Sanserif, the compound FaMka~ttram or Vahlic-tir, would; 
Signify the country oh 'the banks of the fiver Vdhlica. Bdmyian, as well as 
G a bill and Bdlikb , were at an early period in* the bands of the Musulmam. 
There were even kings of Bdtn'tyan but this dynafty laded but a few years 
and ended, in 1315.* The kings and governors redded at Ghulghuleb, called 
at that time, the fort or palace of Bdmiyan. It was dedro'yed- -by-- ‘Gjb'n- - 
ghiz-Khan, in the year 1221 and becaufe the inhabitants had prefiimed 
to refill him, lie ordered them to be butchered, without diflin£lion, either of 
age or fex : in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even trees-. He or- 
dered it to be called in his own language Mau-balig or the city of grief aiid 
forrow: byt the inhabitants' of that country, called it in their own dialed 
Ghulghuleb , which word, ufed alfo. in Persian, iignifies the cries of woe. To 
have rebuilt it,, would have been ominous ; for this reafon, they erefled a 
Fort on a hill to the north of Bdmiyan , which is called to this day, the im* 
perial fort* This fort alfowas deflroyed by Zingis the Us beck, in the year 
1628 1 and has not been, rebuilt fince, 

Acgording to the Pur anas, Sw ay a mbhu v a , or A di ma , S at ya v r at a 
or Noah, lived in the north-wed parts of India about Cashmir . There 
Brahma' affumed a mortal fhape according to the 'Matsya-Pardna ; .and one 
half of his Body fpringing out, without his experiencing any diminution, 
whatsoever, he framed out of it Sat a R UR a'. She was fo beautiful, that 
he fell in love with her. As he confidered her as his daughter, being fprung 
‘ from his body, he was afhamed . During this conflid between diame and 
love, he remained motionlefs, with his eyes fixed on her. Satarupa 
perceiving his fituation, and in order to avoid his looks ? depped afide. 
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B'rahma' unable to move, but fiill deilrous to fee Her, a face fprang out 
upon him, toward her. Thus fhe fhifted her place four times round him, 
according to the four corners of the world ; and four faces grew up to his 
head* Having recovered his mtelle&s, the other half of his body fprang 
from him and became Swayambhuva or Adima. Swayambhuy a li- 
terally Swa y a mb Hu-like fignifiesy that Brahma' dr Sw ay am b hit ap- 
peared in an aflumed form, called from that circumftance SwyAmbhuva. 
The pofleffions of CardamesVara were in the hills along the banks of 
the Ganges , to the eaflward of the reft* of mankind. His fon Capila, a 
moll religious man* performed for a long time religious aufterities near 
Hardmr , where they fliew to this day the place where he lived, under the 
name of Capila - fthan : hence the pafs of H'ardwar is fometimes called the- 
palfes of Capita or Kupeueh^ 

CardameY'warA is the deftruffive power united to a form of clays- 
Is war a attempted to kill his brother Brahma', who being immortal,- 
was only maimed : but Is'wara finding Him afterwards in a mortal fliape 
in the character of Dacsha, killed him, as he was" performing a facrifice. 
Cardame'swara is then obviopfly the Cain of fcripture, and of courfe " 
Capita is his fon Enoch, and ' Capila-Jlhdn is probably the city Enochia 
thus called after, him. The Mujulmans feem to have borrowed from the 
Hindus the appellation of Capita or Ca'bil, which they give to Cain, 
who is fometimes called Cap ile^war a~ in the Pur anas ; being an incar- 
nation of Maha'-deva; Enoch, was an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
is always called Capila-muni. CapileWara was a Muni alfo j hence ; 
He is fometimes called, though improperly, Capi La-muni j which inaccu- 
racy has occafioned fome confufion in the Pur anas. Capi la-muni, is re- 
prefented as a moil religious penitent, though'- fome what cholerick, and* 
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Henoch or C’hanoch, for fuch is his name in Hebrew, implies that he 
was confecrated to God, and for ever devoted to his fervice. 

Gapila or Gap i la-muni, that is to fay, Cap i la the filent contempla- 
tor, is generally found making tapafya at the mouths of rivers. Though 
found at feveral places at the fame time, he is but one. Near Hardwar is 
:Capila-fthdn t where he made his firft appearance* His father and mother 
were exceedingly happy when he was born.; as they conceived him to.be 
a gift, and alfo an incarnation of Vishnu, the.preferving power j and they 
hoped, that he would preferve and comfort them. There at Capila-Jlhan 9 he 
was confulted by his mother the devout Devahuti, daughter of Swa- 
yamehuva, about the fureft and bell method to obtain Mocjha or reunion 
to the Supreme Being, The exhortations of Capi la, >and his wife admoni- 
tions, are related in the Bhagavat and other Purdnas. Devahuti with- 
drew afterwards to the forefts on the banks of the Bdndu-Sarovara lake, 
from which iflues the , Ganges ; and is improperly called Man Sarovar a. 
There (he performed tapafyas for a long time, and was ultimately reunited 
to the Supreme Being, never to he born again. 

In that country on the banks of the Chindb in the hills, was performed 
that famous facrifice, which occafioned the death of Abel, according to 
the Scanda-pur ana : an account of which from the Hindu facred books, I 
beg leave to lay before the Society, as moil: probably, Lfhall not have an op- 
portunity to refume this fubjedjt hereafter.. 

There had fub tilled for a long time, fome animolity between Brahma 
and Ma-ha-de'va in their mortal fhapes ; and the latter on account of his 
bad conduct, which is fully deferibed in the Purdnas , had, it appears, given 
En.uch uneafinefs to Swayam.bhuva and Satarupa'. For he was lihidi- 
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nous, going about ftark naked, with a large club in his hand. Be this as it 
may, Mah a'-de'va,' who was the elded, faw his claim as fuch, totally dif— 
regarded, and Br ah , ma / fet up in his room this intrution • the latter want- 
ed to fupportf , but: made ufe of fuch lies as provoked Ma ka'-deVa to fuch 
a point j that he cut off one of his heads in his divine form*'. In hi s human ’ 
iliape we find likewife D Acs ha, beading that he ruled over mankind. One 
day in the affembly of the Gods, Dacsha coming in, they all rofe to pay 
their refpeds to him ; but M ah a-deVa .kept his feat, and looked gloomy. 
Dacsha refeiited the affront, and after having .reviled M-aha-deVa, in his 
human fhape, curfed him * wilhing he: might remain always a vagabond, on 
the face of the earth, and ordered he (hould be carefully avoided, and deprived 
of his fhare of the facrifices and offerings* Mah a-deV a irritated, in his 
turn curfed Dacsha, and wifhed he might die ; a dreadful conflict took 
place between them, the. three worlds trembled, and the Gods were alarmed. 
Brahma 7 , . ¥xshnuv and the whole affembly interfered and Separated the 
combatants $ who returned to their refpeflive homes. They even effefled 
a. reconciliation, in confequence of which Dacsha gave one of his daugh- 
ters called Sit A 7 in marriage to Maha-ueVa. Sit a' was an incarnation 
of Devl ; for Sri'-de'vi' the wife of DAcsha,. and daughter of A dim A 
and I y a,, entreated the Gdddefs,.‘to give her one daughter exa&ly like her-* 
fel f ; . her requeft was granted,* and DeV t was incarnated in her womb*- 
She was-bleffed alfo with an hundred daughters more. - One day, as Dac- 
sha was fitting with his .wife, they both lamented that they had no male 
offspring. I command over the world, 5 fays Dacsha, great is my power 
and my wealth : but I have no fon.s They agreed to make a folemn facri- 
ffee in order to obtain one j , on this occafion Dacsha convened go,ds and 
raenjjbut he could not be perfuaded to invite Mahade^va: who took 
little notice of this negle&y for' he is represented in all his Avatdras , as 
peffedly indifferent, either to praife or abufe. But his wife was enraged * 
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and infixed ton her going. ' Maha'-de'va did, what he could, to diffu&de 
her from ‘it, but in vain. She was treated with fuch contempt by her fa- 
ther, tbat/ih -a rage, (he hung herfelf into the facred fire, and thereby fpoil- ■ 
e4 the facrifice. Mah a'-di'va hearing of this, blamed her for her rafh 
conduct, in thus , fpoiling .the religious performance, and curfed her. In 
confequence of this curfe, *and for her improper behaviour, fhe was, doom- 
ed to be born again, and to tranfmigrate’for a thoufatid years .into an inferior 
being. Thus die became a Pica: but Maha'-deVa to pleafe her, affumed 
the fhape of a Pica or Picas under the title of Pice'swara or Pice'sa-Ma- 
ha-deV.a. He is more generally known by the name of CocileVwara- 
Maha'-deva : C.ocjla (Cuculus) being another name for the bird Pica or 
Fkas.** 

‘Maha'-pe'va afterwards, went up to Brahma' in the character, of 
Pacsha ; and after a great deal of abufe, began to beat him ; the confu- 
hon became general in the whole affembly, who all took the part of Dac- 
s-ha ; 'but Siva linking the ground with the locks of his Jata, produced 
two heroes, and a whole army of demons came to his affiftance ; the battle 
raged, and during this general conflict Maha-mva cut off Dacsha*s 
head : feveral of the Gods were wounded, particularly the Sun and Moon.; 
Heaven, Hell and the Earth .trembled. 

The God's at laft humbled themfelves ! before Maha'-de'va, who was 
sippeafed and order was reefhblifhed through the whole alfembly. The 
Gods requeued M.AHA-DE / VA,to reftore Dacsha to life, which hepromif- 
nd to doj but the head could not be found, for during the fray, it fell into 

* Pica in. Sanscrit' is the name of the Cuckoo : but, it was once taken in. a more extenfive fenfe; for we 
read, in gloffaries, that Pica is the name of fuch birds as pjck their food out of holes. In this fenfe the. bind 
.Ptcus is certainly a - Pica, The root of the word Picm i§ loft Latin, but it is prefer y.ed in Gothlcl and 
^ftpfAja dMltfty: ‘ ’ ' ' ' ' - ■ , 1 •; : ”- J . 
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tilie ‘fire, and was burnt. They brought a he-goatj' whole head they cut off, 
and placed upon the lifelefs corpfe of DacshA, who inftantly revived : but 
he remained weak and without power till he was born again i -fen of No ah, 

Maha-deva then took up the body of his beloved Sit a' on his fhoul- 
ders, and went feven times round the world, bewailing his misfortune. 
Here I fhall remark that, when any accident happens to the Gods, they 
generally fet off at full fpeed, going feven times round the world, howling 
all the way moft woefully. 

The Cods, whom Sit ^contained in her womb,burft out, her limbs were 
fcattered all over the world ; and the places, where .they fell, are become 
facred. Her breads fell near Jaldnder in the Panjab ; the yoni into Asam, 
and the guhya* into Nepal , where they are moft devoutly worfhipped to this 
day. The latter is a fmall cleft in a rock, -with an intermitting fipring: it 
is called Guhya-sthm* 

Puja , with offerings, are directed to be made to Pice's a, whenever 
there happens to be in the year. two months of ''Asbad'ha, thefecond of 
which, is embolifmic. ’ The fix{i''Asbdd ) ha, is reckoned impure, and the 
religious rites are to begin on the day of the full moon, if poffibb : if not 
on the third or feven th day. For this purpofe an image of the Picas is to 
be made; the body of gdld, the wings of precious ftones, the beak of red 
coral, and the eyes alfo cff a precious flone of a red colour called 
manica. Women particularly ought to be cautious not to omit this 
-religious performance, on any -account whatever - ftiould any woman 
fail in this, (he will be -bom. a Vyali (a fnake.) in -the forefts* 
Whatever* woman performs it duly, will have many children^ and 
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her bufband fliall hot die before her : for Pa'rVaTx is highly!' /delighted! 
with prayers and offerings imthat intercalary month* Pile's a Ma^a'-deva 
is probably the Jup i ter Pic us of the Latians: fonie pretend that this me.-’ 
ramorpholis happened in Syria, others in Italy : but the Hindus infill that it 
happened in the mountains to the north of the Punjab* Though Ficus be 
faid to hays appeared in the time of Adi mat yet, as according to the Pu~- 
rdnas, the fame concatenation of events reappears in every Manwantara, the 
fame ftory muft have happened of courfe in the time of SatyaWrata Qtr 
Noah. 

In the Puranas , the Ganges is reprefented as remaining concealed for a . 
* long time in the hills ; at the prayers of a certain holy man, it entered the 
plains of Hindufian till it reached Benares: then gradually advancing, it found' 
at laft its way into Bengal . As the whole country from Hardrnr to the fea ; 
was annually overflowed in fuch manner as to render the greateft: part of it 
unfit for cultivation, Bhagirafha reftrained the inundation between certain 
limits. The Chinefe relate the fame flory of Fohi, who furveyed the courfe 
of tho yellow river to its fource, and by proper inbankments, reftrained its 
deftruflive overflowings. Capila, always fond of theTea (bore, followed, 
the Ganges: we find him afterwards meditating near a place called Moora^.. 
gatcha in. Major Rennell’s Atlas, to the fouth of Calcutta, not far from , 
Fulta, and at that time clofe to the fea. Here he was infulted by the chil- 
dren of Sa'g ar a, whom he reduced to afhes by a (ingle look : this place is 
called the old Sagar, and is probably the place called Oceanis by Diodorus 
the Sicilian, for Sagara and Oceanis are fynonimous words. There the Gan* 
ges feeing- Samudr or Oceanus was frightened, and fled back through a 
thoufand channels : thus the Paur antes account for the retrogade motion of; 
the waters of the Ganges twice a day. 
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C a P1L A is now performing Hapasya at Sdgar ifland, where his sibdn 
or place , is about five miles from the fea; the Delta of the Ganges having 
thus far encroached upon the fea, fince the ere&ion of this laft s than. Car- 
dame'swara is thus called when confidered as a divine emanation from 
Is war a, but he feems to be Priyavr ata, when confidered as a mortal. 
For whenever the deity condefcends to be bom of woman % the perfon is 
one, but there are two natures. To this diftindtion we muft carefully at- 
tend, in order to reconcile many feeming contradictions in the Purdnas; 
and more particularly fo, with refpedt to Vaivaswata and Satyavrata; 
who are acknowledged to be but one perfon : the divine nature is an ema- 
nation of Vishnu in his character of the Sun ; and Satyavrata is the 
human nature; thefe two natures often ad independently of each other, 
and may exifl at the fame time in different places. 

From particular circumftances it appears, that Satyavrata before the 
flood lived generally in the countries about the Indus between Cahul and 
Cdfimir ; and if we find him in Dravira or the fouthem parts of the penin- 
sula, it Teems that it was accidentally, and that he went there only for fome 
religious purpofes. Even after the flood he refided for feme time on the 
banks of the Indus . According to tradition, which my learned friends here 
•inform me is countenanced by the Purdnas , he lived and reigned a long 
time at Bettoor afi the banks of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge, In 
th z Varaba^purdnai Vasu the father of Vivaswata is declared to have 
been king of Gajhmir, and the adjacent countries. They fhew to this day 
the tomb of his father L-amech as mentioned in the Ayeen Acbery at a place 
called Naulakbi , between Alifhung and Munderar ; about twelve or thirteen 
miles to the north weft of Jalalabad in the country of Gabul. The Mufulmam 
‘Call him. Peer Maitlam ; and in the dialed: of Samarcand , Mailer or 
Maitri Bur-kha'n. The Bcmddbijls fay, that it is Budd’ha-Nara'- 
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yaNA, or Buddha dwelling in the waters: but the Hindus, who live in 
that country, call him Mach’hodar-Nath* or the fovereign prince in 
the belly of the Mi. All thefe denominations are by no means applicable to 
Lamech i but to No ah alone. The tomb is about forty cubits in length : 
which was afhially the ftatuc of Lamech according to tradition: under 
it, is a vault of the fame dimenfions, with a fmail door which is never- 
opened, out of refpedt for the remains of this illuftrious perfonage. They 
fay, that his body is in high prefervation, and that he is fitting, in a cor* 
ner of the vault on his heels, with his arms' croffed over his knees, and his 
head reclining, upon his hands; a favourite pofture among the inhabitants 
of India* 

Vaivaswata, both in his divine, and human eharadteri or nature;, is 7 
certainly, Ma.it la. Maker* Burkha'n and Buddh’a-Narayana.. 
M ait la or Maitlam is a derivative form from the Sanscrit Mait* which 
implies the canfort of L acshamj', and the owner, of her. wealth, an epithet 
often applied to. rich men ; and may be tranilated mighty : but it properly 
belongs to Vishnu, and his various incarnations. Prithu, according to 
the Puranas., was an incarnation of Vishnu, and the confortof LacshmiV* 
as I have fhewnin a. former eBay on. the chronology of the. Hindus. 

It is probable, that when the Musulmans conquered that country, they pn> 
Hounded the word Maitla'm Maiter-L&m and concluded that he was the 
fame with Lamech the father of Nuh. The Afghans always ufe the word 
Maker, inftead of Haze ret, and thus fay Maker Mohammed, Maker Isa*, 
Matter Sole I man, for Hazeret Isa, Hazertt Mohammed, Haze ret Solei* 
man.. Hazeret in Persian is a title,,by which kings are addreffed, and ho 
% men, mentio ned ; it implies dignity and excellence. Maker from the. 

*• Tins* word ist/pelc Macbch’hodara ixrSanfcrit,' 
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'Persian Meh fur, fig nifies alfo a lord, prince, or chief. The Musulfflans+msi 
‘Hindus of that country, I had an opportunity to confult, informed me, that, 
according to tradition, the famous Sultan Mahmood, of Ghazni, hearing- of 
the tomb of Maitla'm ; and of the miracles daily performed there, con® 
ceived that the whole was done through magick ; and accordingly refolved 
to deflroy it: but, being diflurbed by frightful dreams, he defifted, and hav- 
ing made particular inquiries about M ait lam,, he was fully fatisfied, as 
well as the learned about his perfon, that he was Lamech, the father of 
Nun. Since that period Maitla'm: is revered as a Peer , or faint, by the 
Musulmans of that country. Matter Burkha'n, or Burgh A'n, in the 
dialed of Samarcand, as I am informed, fignifies, literally, the lord and mas* 
ter . in feveral Tartarian diale&s, God is called Burkha'n, or the lord* 

The title of Mach’hodar-NaVha is by no means applicable to. La® 
mech; but properly belongs to Noah ; for by the belly of the fish they 
underftand the cavity , or inside of the ark. There is a place under ground 
at Banares , which they call MacPhodara . The centrical and moil elevated 
part of Banares , is alfo called Macb'hodara , becaufe, when the lower parts 
of the city are laid -under water by fome unufual overflowing of the Ganges, 
this part remains free from water like -the belly o£ a iifh. The city alfo is 
fome times thus called, becaufe, during the general floods, the waters rife 
like a circular wall round the holy city. In fhort, any place in the middle 
'•of waters, either natural or artificial, which can afford flielter to living be® 
dngs, is called Macb'bodara, 

The place, where ’Lamech is fuppofed to, lie entombed, Is called ito- 
>Idkhi t a word, Which fignifies nine lakhs ; becaufe, it is faid, Sultan Mah- 
jmood granted to this holy place a yearly revenue of nine lakhs of rupees. 
’iBe^this as it may, 'this foundation no longer exifts; and I believe it never 

pp.p 
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did. The real name is probably Nau-Laca > or Nuh~haca> which in the lan- 
guage of that country, implies the place of Nun or Noah : at leaf!: there 
are many places in that country, the names of which end in Laca or Lakh 
jfuch as Ebau-lac, Gauza-lac, &c. 

Close to Ayudhya or Oude , on the banks of the Gagra , they fhew the 
tomb of Noah and thofe of Ayub, and Shis or Sish (Job and Seth). 
According to the account of the venerable Derveijk , who watches over the 
tomb of Nuh, it was built by Alexander the Great, or Sec under R u- 
mi, I fent lately a learned Hindu , to make enquiries about this holy place ; 
from the Mufulmans , he could obtain.no further light : but the Brahmens in- 
formed him, that where Nun’s tomb Hands now, there was formerly a place 
of worlhip dedicated to Ganesa, and clofe to it are. the remains of a Bowly , 
or walled well, which is called in the Puranas Gana-put cunda. The tombs 
of Job and Shis are near to each other j and about one bow fhot and half 
from Nuh ? s tomb ; between them are two fmall hillocks, cal\c&.$ 07 m~gm 
or the mountains of the moon. According to them thefe tombs are not 
above four hundred years old ; and owe their origin to three men called 
Nuh, Ayub and Shis, who fell there fighting againfl the Hindus; thefe 
were of courfe considered as Shehids or martyrs; but the priefis, who of- 
ficiate there* in order to encreafe the veneration of the fuperftitious and un- 
thinking crowd, gave out that thefe tombs were really thofe of Noah, Job, 
and Seth of old. The tomb of Nuh, is not noticed in the Ayeen-Acbery , 
only thofe of Ayub and Shis. 

'Magh*hoT> ara-Na't’ha is not unknown in China; atleafl there is an 
idol near Pechin ( Pekin ) , which is fuppofed by pilgrims from India and Tibet 
toreprefentMAca’Ho'DARA or Mt?zVrf-BuRGHA ; N. This account I received 
from* a famous traveller called A&ce'swa&a*. who was introduced to my ae~ 
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quaintance by Mr. Duncan * three years ago. He faid, that the' Myau or 
temple,, is at a fra all diftance from the north weft corner of the wall of Pecbin 
and is called Mahd-iCdla-MyaU,” from its chief deity Maha'-Caia, who 
is worfhipped there, and whofe ftatue is on one tide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other. That in one part of the Myau, is a gilt ftatue of M Ac& a ~ 
hodara-NatH) about eighteen feet high : in another part is the CM* 
ran^pad* or the impreffion of the feet of Dattatre'ya or Datta, 'called 
To tit by the Egyptians. There is a convent and a Lama. the 

Chinese names. of thefe deities, he could not tell. This aftonifhing. traveller' 
firft vifited the moil famous places of worfhip in the northern parts of India, 
as far as Bdblk , and the borders of Persia i Though a Brahmen,; he had a 
regard for. the worfhip of Jin a, arid renouncing his tribe,, he refplved to 
viftt the living Fohs. I ftiall here exhibit the outlines of his peregrina- 
tions, which are as accurate, as can reafonably be expe&ed from a man, 
who declares, that he did not travel .for the purpofe of geographical inform 
mation, and who never imagined he ftiould be requefted'to give an account 
of his travel®* . .■ 


According to Auce'swauas account. 

From Benares to Nepal * » • 

Lassa - p * 

Chin fouth eaft of Lqtsa * r 
Country of Letanh ■«- * « 

Then turning toward the Weft> he entered the 
country of Combo , where he adored the La* 
m a'- Combo - 

ip Sd'rfid-Jerhu - » ' 


According to the maps 
■ of the Jesuits* 
Nepal - 
Lassa " t ? 

Dsiri . . , 

Laton ; . 


See Alphab, Tibet, p, 423. 
Bridge of Sama. 


' \ # Jonathan Dun£an,-E% now governor of Bmbfifa 
P p p 3 
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to Caucdsu , . • 

Country of Jishrdm 
Si/in « 

Croffed the Hdrd-Moren and entered the coun- 
try of XJrdusu , which he defcribes as flat 
and abounding with lakes and marlhes, 

Croffed again the Hara-Moren, and entered 
the country of Urdt, 

Then turning to the north well, he entered the 
country of a famous Kalka chief called 
Bha'ga'-gu. Thence into the country 
of the Tolen-cdsu-Kalkas ; thus called from 
the river on the banks, of which they live,. 

He went afterwards to pay his adorations to the Ta'ra'n mt h , .the place.* 
of whofe refidence is marked in the maps between the rivers Selinghei and'.. 
Organ. This living Foh is well known in the northern parts of India, un- 
der the name of Ta'ra'na'th, and is mentioned in Bell’s travels. - 

In three months' he went into the country of Chitcdr-Niym.dnn-cdsu , in 
the maps Teitcicdr and’ Nay man n.^ Thence to Td/d-Nor,. the Taa!-Nor of: 
the maps. He then entered Ghina s through the breach made in the great’ 
wall, for the conveyance of the remains of the emperors to 'their place of 
burial, which he fays, is called Ekhor by the Tartars , and Sechin by the: 
Chinese : thence to. Pek in called by the Chinese Pi chin \ He returned from- 
his expedition about three years- ago, and (hewed to Mr, Duncan and to me 
the numerous Rahddres or paffports he obtained from -the various chiefs and 
Lamas he had vifited. They are written in the characters of the countries her. 
went through, namely of Tihet'r th v Mungul -Tartars > and of China, He m 


Comay cuftom-houfe, . 
Sinin 0 

Urtouso ; ; 

Ur at.. 

Tola -pir a or river Toiii* 
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now gone to vifit the places of worfhip in the fouthern parts of India j af- 
ter which he intends to come and die at Benares, A near relation of his is 
in my fervice as a pandit* . * 

It may appear ftrange, that the pofterity of Cain, ftiould be fo much 
noticed in the Pur anas, whilft that of the pious and benevolent Ruchi, is 
in great meafure negledled : but it is even fo, in the Mofaical account of the 
antediluvian hiftory : where little is faid of the pofterity of Seth ; whilfl 
the infpired penman takes particular notice of the ingenuity of the defen- 
dants of Cain, and to what high degree of perfection, they carried the 
arts of civil life. The charms and accomplifhments of the women are par- 
ticularly mentioned. The fame became mighty men, which were of old, men 
of renown. The antediluvian hiftory of Sa nchoniathon is obvioufly that 
of the pofterity of Cain. We have been taught to confider the defendants 
of Cain, as a moft profligate and abominable race? this opinion, how- 
ever, is not countenanced, either by fac red, or profane hiftory. That they* 
were not intruded with the facred depofit of religious truths to' tranfmit to 
future ages, is diffidently certain’: they might in confequence of this, have 
deviated gradually from the original belief; and at laft fallen into a fuper- 
ftitious fyftem-of religion j which feems- alfo a natural confequence of the 
fearful difpofttion of Gain, and the horrorsdie muft have felt, when he 
recolleded the atrocious murder of his' brother. Be this as it may, their 
worldly atchievements pafled to pofterity, whilft the peaceful and domeftick 
virtues of the defendants of Seth funk into oblivion. Out of five Menus, 
who ruled as lords paramount between Adima and the flood, according to' 
the Pur anas, four were of the pofterity of Cain. 

• Thus according to an uniform tradition i of a very long {landing, as it is 
countenanced by the Hindu facred books, and Perjian authors, the progenU 
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tors of mankind lived in that mountainous tTad,'wliibh ektehds from Bdlkh 
and Candahar to the Ganges ; we may then reafonably look for the terrefl ri- 
al paradife in that country ; for it is not probable, that A dim a and Amm& 
or Iva fhould have retired to any great diflance from it. Accordingly \ye 
find there fuch a fpot, as anfwers minutely to the Mofaical account j & dr- 
cumflance, I believe, not' to be met with any where elfe on the furface of 
the globe. A fmall brook winds through the Tdgdvis of pdmfyan, and 
falling into a fmall lake, divides itfelf into four heads-, forming To many na- 
vigable rivers. The firft called Pkifon comp affes the whole country of 
' Chdvila, where gold is found ? and the gold of that country is good % there 
is' alfo ■Bdellium and Sardonyx, The country of Ghdvila is probably that 
. of Cabul: it is a very ancient denomination ; for Ptolemy calls its inha- 
bitan t& Caboliia, and the town itfelf Cahura, which is obvioufiy a corruption 
from Cabul % for the Perjian name for a flied of pent~hduje is indifferently 
pronounced Cabul and Cahur . Tradition fays, that Cabul was built by an 
ancient king of that name; and the place where* he lived, is ftill fhewn near 
Cabul: they generally call him Shah Cabu*,. Gold is found’ in £he fands 
of the Indus, above Derbend, butin -greater quantity about CdbuLgtdm-, to 
the north of Derbcnd,. and. in the rivers, which fall into the Indus from the 
Weft. It is found alfo near the furface of the earth in thefe parts, but the 
natives are too indolent to dig for it; The gold found in the fan ds, l am . 
told is not fo pure as that found by ’digging the earth to a. confiderable 
depth. This country abounds with; divfers forts* of precious ftones, fuch as 
* the Lapis Lazuli \ the Y&ctttk or hyacinth", cry felf marble of various colours, 
and razor flones of a fuperior quality. The Pbifon appears then to be the 
Landi-Sindb or leffer Sindh t called aHo Nildb from the colour of its waters, 
which are deep and limpid. This river is alfo denominated the Nild-Gan * 
'gd or fi imply Gangd by Hindus * and.it’is called' Ganges by Isidorus, when , 
hp fays that the. heft AJa-fcztida grows on the mountains of Ofcobagi at the 
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fburce of the Ganges* Ofcobagi is obvioufly derived from Jeshu-Beg, the 
lord Jeshu, another name for the famous Rasa'la or Brongus who 
dwelt at Bdmtyan, whofe coloffa] iiatue is to be feen there to this day, and 
of whom I fhall fpeak more fully hereafter. The true name of that place 
commonly called Tbaug and Jybuck by Major Rennell, between Cabal 
and Ba/kb, .is At Beg Dominus Lunus , our Lord the Moon , There are in its 
vicinity in the mountains, feveral curious remains of antiquity. Jehome fays 
alfo that the Phifon was called Ganges in his time. They were both per- 
fectly right, though it is al mod: certain, that they underflood by it the 
great Ganges . Hesychius fays, that the Phifon was thus called, becaufe 
it flowed from a fijfure, gap, or mouth . If fo, this appellation is fynoni- 
mous with Copies, the . ancient name of the Landi-Sindh t as will appear 
hereafter* 

The fecond river was the Gihon , which compared the land of Gush : this 
is the Hir-Mend ; and the country is the original land of Cus&a of the Purd- 
ms, which begins near Candahar , and includes part of Iran or Persia. In a 
former effay on Egypt, I had carried too far the eaftem limits of that country . 

The third river is the Hiddekel , which runs toward, or through.the saflern 
parts of the land of Assur* This appears to be the river of Bdhlac , which 
runs through the eaftera parts, and feems to have been once the eaftern boun- 
dary of the land of Hassarab or Hdzdrah* This country extends from Herat 
to Bdhlac and Bamiyan : from the unfettled difpofition of 4ts inhabitants, its 
boundaries cannot well be defined. They confider themfelves as the abort- 
glnes of that country 1 and like the Arabs, were never thoroughly fubdued. 
They are very numerous, brave, but incapable of difeiplioe. They are Mu* 
sulmans ; but retain Hill many heathenifh, and fuperfiitious cuftoms, at bail 
in the opinion of their neighbours. The principal tribes are the Hdicandi, 
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Tmmam, ozc* the firft live between Herd- and Bawer ; and the others toward 
Marv-Sbdjekdn . This is probably the country of ArsarUb of the apocryphal 
book of Esdras . The fourth is ‘the Prat, of which no particulars are re- 
corded j it is the river of Gunduz-. Musulmans, as well as - Christians , have 
affigned various Situations to the garden of Eden r* and there is hardly a 
country on earth, or a region in heaven, but has be'en ranfacked <in fearch of 
it-, whilft fiome of the fathers -have denied even its exiftence. The Hindus 
are equally extravagant ; they place-it -on -the elevated plains of Eukbara the 
leffer, where there is a -river which goes round Brahmdpuri or the town of 
Bra-kma';. then through a lake called Mansarovara (the exigence of which 
is* very doubtful), and is erroneoufly fuppofed by travelling fackeers to be the 
fame with -that, from which the Ganges iffues, which is called in Sanscrit 
Bindu-Sarovara. From the JAansarovara lake, come lour rivers running to- 
wards the four corners of the world, through four rocks cut in the fhape of 
the heads of four animals; thus taking literally the correfponding paffage of 
fcripture. The Cow’s head is towardthe fouth, and from it iffues the Ganga$ 
toward the weft, is a Horse’s head, from which fprings the Chocshu or Choc- 
sbus : it is the Oms. The Sita-ganga, .or Hoang-bo , iffues from an Elephant's 
head ; and laftly the Bhadra-ganga or Jenisea in Siberia, from a Tjgers head, 
or a Lion’s head accordingito others^ 

The Hindus generally confider this ffpot, as 'the abode of the 'Gods, but, 
by no means, as the place, in which the primogenitors of mankind were cre- 
ated; at leaft I h#ve not found any paffage in the Pur anas, that might coun^ 
tenance any fuch idea; but rather on the contrary. As it is written in the 
Puranas , that on mount .Mira,' there is an eternal day for the fpace of 
fourteen degrees round Su-meru ; and of courfe an eternal night for thefame 
•fpace on" the oppofite fide ; the Hindus have been forced to fuppofe that Su? 

f The .word Men is perhaps-derived from the Sanscrit Udj4tt, which as wdi as V4t}u, figmfcs a gardm. 
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mtfu is exadtly at the .apex, or summit of the ftiadow of the earth ; and that 
from the earth to this fumm'it, there is an immenfe conical hill, folid like 
the reft of the globe, but invisible, impalpable and pervious to mankind? on 
the (ides of this mountain are various manfions, rifing in eminence and pre- 
excellence, as you afcend, and deftinsd for the place of refidence of the blef- 
fed, according to their merits. God and the principal deities are fuppofed 
to be feated in the Tides of-the north, on the fummit of this mountain, which 
i'S^ealled alfo Sabha,. or of the congregation. This opinion is*@f the great-eft 
antiquity as it is alluded to by Isaiah, almoft in the words of the Paura - 
mcs. This prophet defcribing the fall of the chief of-the Daityas, intro- 
* duces him faying “ that he would exalt his throne above the ftars of God, 
and would fit on the mount of the congregation , in the fides of the north?* . 
The mountain, or hill of . God is often alluded to in fcripture* 

'Some -Hindu aftronomers afhamed of this ridiculous fuperftruffure, endea- 
vour to reconcile the Puranas to nature, by fuppofing that the Tun at fame 
remote period, revolved in fuch parallel of altitude to $a-meru, as to afford 
conftant light for the fpace of fourteen degrees round this point, and conftant 
night for the fame fpace round Cu-m*ru. Thus by placing the north pole 
on the elevated plains of the lefter Bucbara , and forcing the fun out of the 
ecliptick, they explain the alteration, which is fuppofed to have taken place 
in the weft and eaft points; whilft the north and fouth points, as they 
fay, remain unmoveable. This alteration, they tell us, was not perceptible, 
at lead very little, in .the countries to the fouth of Meru , but in thofe to the 
north of it, the fun appeared to rife in the weft and tofet in the eaft. As 
long as the Hindus conftdered the earth as a flat table with the immenfe co- 
nical mountain of Meru , rifing in the middle, and intercepting the rays ©f 
theffun, during part of its diurnal courfe j the points of eaft and weft muft 
of -courfe have been entirely inverted beyond to. la the firft paftkge J 
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met with* in the Buninas, relating to the sacred isles in the weft, by which' 
we are to underffand the British Iceland and Fero> it is pofitivety; .de- 

clared, that they are iituated to the eaft of Scanda-dmp which is Scandia, or, 
Scandinavia j accordingly I looked for them in the feas, to the eaftward of 
that famous peninfula, particularly as Pliny fee ms to place there the iftand 
of Elixoia, fupp.ofed by fome, to be the abode of the b-leffed ; but my chief 
pandit warned me, with much earneilnefs not to be too hafty : that this in- 
fiance from the Pur anas was deemed to be the only one, in which the sacred 
isles were averted to he to the eaft ward of Scandia y and that he would pro- 
duce numerous paflages in which thefe iffands were declared to be to, the 
weftward of Scanda-divip or in a derivative form Scandiya r and that* from: 
.numberlefs particular c ire urn dances, he would prove to my utmoft fatisfac- 
tion, that Scandeya was really to the eaftwaad of Samudrantaraca , a name by 
which the sacred isles are fometimes called, becaufe they are in the middle 
of the ocean. As the Brahmens would rather fuppofe the whole oeconomy 
of the univerle, didurbed, than queftion a fingle fad: related in their facred 
books, he then informed me, that this fingle paflage alluded to a remote pe- 
riod, in which the pole of the globe, the courfe of the fun, were different’ 
from, what they are now, in confequence of which there was a time, when 
the fun appeared to the inhabitants of Scandia , to rife above the sacred isles*, 
But let us return to the terreftrial paradife. 

The followers of Buddha in Tibet place the garden of Eden at the foot 
of mount Meru toward the fouth weft, and at the fouroe of the Ganges . The 
facred rivers according to them are the Ganges, the Indus, the Sampu, and the 
Sita'-gangd ; by which they underftand the Sirr or Jaxartes , which is alfo 
called Sita-gangd in the Pur anas. They have the fame number of heads oi 
animals, which are difpofed in the fame manner : and the divines of ‘Tibet, 
and of India confider- thefe four animals as the original guardians- of the four 
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quarters of the world. In the fame manner commentators have cordidered 
the four facred animals mentioned in fcripture, namely the Man, the Bull, 
the Lion, and the Eagle , as the guardians and meffengers of the four comers 
of the world. 

The few Hindus, who live toward the Indus, infill that the lake near 
Bdmiyan, is the real and original Mansarovara ; and near Calml a little to 
the north well of $ dear darn, is a fmall lake, which they call the lelfer Man- 
sarovara, and which correfponds to alimilar lake to4he fouth of Bindu-saro~ 
vara, called in the Puranas , the eyes of Mansarovara . 

Brahmens in general underliand by Meru or Su-meru the north pole, in 
oppofition to numerous padages in the Puranas . Their fyftem of geogra- 
phy has reference, in general, to thefpot in which they fuppofe the terrefhrial 
paradife to be, or rather the abode of the Gods, called Su-meru, hence we 
read of countries to the W. N. W. of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of 
Curu is repeatedly declared in the Puranas , and by Brahmens in converfation 
to be fituated to the north of Su-meru. Even in. their maps of the seven 
dwsps, Su-meru is placed a great way to the fouth of Siddhd-puri, which they 
-uniformly acknowledge to be exa&ly under the north pole. 

Curu which includes Russia and Siberia, is divided into two parts, Uttar a - 
■Curu or north Curu, and fouth Curu . In the Puranas , particular notice is 
taken of the extraordinary length of the days in U tiara- Curu: -and it is ad- 
ded, that in the illand of Pus ear a, which is aflerted there to be fituated at the 
furthermoll extremities of the weftern world, the length of the days is the 
fame as in Uiiara-Curu . This places Puscara under the polar circle, at leaf! 
under the fenfible one : this illand will appear in a future effay, to be > Ice- 
land, ' It, is further added in the Puranas , that the Chores of that immenfe 
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country, which encompafles, what we call the old continent, and the At* 
irntick lea, &c. paffes between the iflands of Puscara and Uttar a-meru or the 
north pole: indeed the Ihores of Greenland tending.. towards the north ea& 
may have given rife to fuch an idea. However this (hews plainly Uttar a * 
meru or north Meru to be different from Su-meru . Meru fignifies an 
axis , and the two extremities of the terreflriaL axis are called Uttar a - 
meru and Dacshin-meru , the northern and. fouthern Meru or pole. The 
line palling through the center of the earth and the fuppofed terreflrial 
paradife, toowhich they generally refer in the Purdnas with refpedt to bear* 
ings, is alfo Meru and its two extremities- called Su-meru and Cu-meru 
are only the zenith, and nadir points of that abode of the Gods. 

The Mmulmans imthe countries adjacent to Bamiyan, infill- that Adam 
(whom they call alfo Keyumursh) and Eve, having been driven out of 
paradife, wandered feparately for fome time, till they met accidentally at a 
certain place, where faluting each. other with mutual embrace, the place was 
accordingly called-, Bahia, or in derivative form Bdhlaca, or the place of enu 
brace. This is the general opinion of the natives; whilft others confideringj 
that the termination ac or ach fignifies brother, will have it to imply the 
place, where he embraced his .brother ^ and of courfe fuppofe that Keytj* 
mursh had one. The firfl etymology is, I believe, countenanced by A- 
.JBUBFIDAf 

When Satan was eje&ed or kicked, as- they fay, out of the garden of 
Eden, where he firft lived, he leaped over the mountains, and fell on that 
fpot, where Cabul now (lands : hence the origin of the well known proverb^ 
that the inhabitants of Cabul are truly the, offspring of this prince of dark* 
nefs. Thofe of Cabul do not deny his having been at Cabul ; but fay, he had 
no offspring, was foon conjured away, and withdrew into the diftri<5t of. 
■ Lamgan .. 
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It appears from fcripture, that A© am and Eve lived afterwards in ths 
countries to the eaftwaKb of Edettt for at the eaftern entrance of it, God 
placed the angel with the flaming fword. This is alfo confirmed by the Pu* 
panics, who place the progenitors of mankind in the mountainous regions 
between^ Cabul and the Ganges, on the banks of which in the hills, they 4 
{hew a place, where he reforted occafionally,. for religious purpofes. It is 
frequented by pilgrims* and is called Swayambhuva-sthdm I have not been 
able yet to afcertain its fituation, being but lately acquainted with it: but; 
I believe it is fituated to the north weft of Sri-Nagar. ' 

At the entrance of the paftes, leading to* the place, where I fuppofe was 
the garden of Eden , and to the eaflwardof it, the Hindus have placed a d&« 
ftroying angel; who generally appears, and is represented like a Cherub, l 
mean Garud'a or the Eagle, upon whom VrsHNu and Jupiter are repre- 
fented riding. Garud'a is reprefented generally like an eagle ; but in his 
compound character, fomewhat like the Cherub- he is reprefented like a young 
man, with the countenance, wings, and talons of the eagle. In fcripture; 
the deity is reprefented riding upon a Cherub, and flying upon the wings of 
the wind. This is the Simurgk of Perjian romances* who carries the heroes 
from one extremity of the world, to the other. Garud a is called the Va°* 
hdn* (literally the vehicle) of Vishnu or Juriter, and he thus anfwers to 
the Cherub of fcripture j for many commentators derive this word from the 
©bfolete root C*harabm the Chddcean language, a word implicitly fynoni* 
mous with the Sanscrit Vahdn* 

An accurate tranfiation of the legends relating toGARUD^A, Prometheus* 

* Hence the Latin words Feho , &c. In the fouthern diale&s of India, they generally pro- 
nounce the letter h hard like g *, thus for vahan } they fay vagan, a waggon : for maha^ great, they 
fay msga'i hence the Gutfr viw&'mgti* ‘ 
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and the building of Bamtyan , fhall be given feparately at the end of this 
diflertation. The city of Bdmyan being represented as the fountain of 
purity and holinefs, it was called with propriety Pard-Bdmiyan or Bamtyan , 
the pure and holy ; for the Tame reafon the diflridt of Bdmiyan might be 
called Pard-rfefa or Para-dJfa , the pure and holy country. This di drift is 
now barren, and without a Tingle tree. The fa c red books of the Hindus 
and of the Bauddhijh do, however, declare mod politively, that it was o~ 
tberwife formerly. Tradition informs us alio, that the number of inha- 
bitants was at one ’period fo prodigious, that the trees, underwood, grafs 
and plants were dedroyed. The vegetable foil being no longer protected, 
was in, the courfe of ages wafhed away by the rains : certain it is that the 
foil in the valleys is mod fertile, and the whole didrifl, fuch as it is now, 
is dill a mod enchanting and delightful fpot. The country to the east- 
ward of Bdmyan , as far as the Indus , is the native country of the vine* 
and of almod all the fruit trees we have in Europe .* there they grow fpon- 
taneouijy, and to a great degree of -perfe&ion. When the natives find a 
vine, an apple tree, dec. in the forefts, they clear all the wood about it, dig 
the ground, and by the He means, the fruit "comes to perfect maturity. 
When we are told in feripture of Noah cultivating the vine, we may be 
be lure, that it was in its native country, or at lead very near it. 

Bdmiyan , though not mentioned by name in Nonnus’s Dionyjiaes is 
well deferibed by him as the abode of the benevolent Brongus, who -lived 
in Samac tikes, or recedes artfully excavated in the mountains. Brongus 
is obviouily the Bhr'an.ga, orBnRANGAS of the Pur anas , called alfo 
Sarasaxa, and of whom I (hall fpeak more fully hereafter. Brongus 
had two fons, who were highly re fpedted by Dorm Aden, perhaps the Di- 
R yodan of the Pur anas, B 11 ra n g a , or- S a r a s k l a > bad alfo feveral chil- 

* B. .17, v. 40, &C. 
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dron* who afcended the throne of Calingd , after their father had forfaken 
the world, and withdrawn to Bdmiyan, to give himfelf up to contemplation. 

Bdmiyan appears" alfo to be the town called Draft oca by Fro lemy i 
which Is derived from the Sanjcrit Drajhatca , and implies the fionc city : 
towns before being only an aflemblage of huts. Its diilance and bearing 
from Cahura , or Orlkofpdna , the prefent city of Cabal, puts it beyond doubt. 
One of the Sanjcrit names of Cabul, is Afa-vana, and fome times by contra- 
diftinction Urd'b’-As-vana, or as it is always pronounced in the fpoken dia- 
lects TJrdti-Afoan or AJbdna. The upper Natilibis or Nildbi in Pto- 
lemy falls in at Ghor-bund , or Goracjha-van in Sanfcrit , which appears to 
be the Alexandria ad P aropamifum of the hifiorians of Alexander. It 
was called Nildbi , from its being fituated on the banks of the Nilab. The 
immenfe ridge between Nildbi and Bra/batca , or Drafclaca , is properly de- 
lineated in Ptolemy. Alexandria ad Paropamisum was near the cave of 
Prometheus, which is to be £een to this day near the pafs of Sbeibar, 
betw QQixGhor-band and Bdmiyan v Orthospdna , or limply Asbdna, is men- 
tioned in the Pentmgerian table.. . It is called alfo- in Sanscrit Jayini-deVi- 
sthdn, or the place of the goddefs of vi&ory, and is the Nicaba (a word of 
the fame import) of the hillorians of Alexander. The place where her 
temple flood,, is clofe to Cabul , and is Hill fecretly viiited by 'Hindu pil- 
grims^ : J-AYiiNi^bEVf and Asa-de vi' are the fame deity : the latter Ug- 
lifies the goddefs, who grants the objefit of our asa or wishes. She is 
called alfo Asy a'c a in a derivative form, and the place Is called by the 
Musulmans Ashc&n-arfdnyVtlio have thus altered the old name into an Ara - 
hck denomination of the fame import nearly ; for it dignifies, he who knows- 
©ur ashcc or willies There is the tomb of a faint, who now officiates in 
the room, of As a-de'vi'*. and grants to devout Mussulmans the object of their 
wifhes. 
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'The Nicjea of the hiftorians of Alexander, I s, probably.. the Nic^f 
of Non n us-*, which he calls alfo Astacia, probably for Asacia or Asyaciai 
for, according to the Pur anas, J ayini'-de'vi', or the nymph Nic^e a, was 
alfo called A'syaca ; A'sdca would be as grammatical ; and the town of A- 
sdca or Asyaca, in a derivative form, would'be A'syaccyd or A'sdceyd, Qt 
according to the idiom of the Greek language, Asyacia and Asacia . 

The Parapomisean hills, or at lead part of them, are called alfo Parna 
jus, and Parneffus y by Dionysius Periegetes, Prisc*an, and F, Avie- 
nus : this lad appellation has been fuppofed tobe only a corruption, or 
contraction from the firft. But the difference is fo great, that, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the fe. are really two different denqmin.atioBS of the fame moun- 
tainous tradt, at lead, of part of it, Thefe mountains are in general called 
Devanica in the Hindu facred books, becaufe they were full of Q'evds or gods, 
arid holy Rishis and Brahmens , who are emphatically called the gods of 4 he 
e^irth, or Bhu-devas. They lived, according tothe Purdnas,\n bowsers orhuts, 
called Parnasalas or Parjidsas , becaufe .they were made of deavfes, for *fuch 
is the Sanscrit expredion, whilft we fhould fay, built .with twigs and branch- 
es. Indeed the leaves- are the mod.confpicuous part, becaufe in India when 
dry, they generally adhere .dill to the boughs they grew upon. The mod 
celebrated amor;gft thefe Paitidsas was that of the /famous Atri, whofe 
hi dory is clpfely connected with that of the British iflands and other wef- 
tern regions, It was fituated on an infulated hill, called in ^the Purdnas 
Meruy and by the . Greeks Mercs* It is vfuppafed by the Hindus to be a 
fplinter from the larger Meru and that the Gods come and refide upon it 
occafionally. Its fituation was .ascertained by the late Mr. Foster, -by 
my friend Mirz a-Mogul Beg, and by P. Montserrat, who accom- 
panied the emperor Acs ar in his expeditipn to Cabul in the year .1 5^,1 . Jt 
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is called to this day 'Mer-coh and Mar-cob, or the mountain of M&r or Me- 
rii ; for in the fpoken dialeds, they often fayAfrr for Meru, and in the' 
%-eioci-dejt'ana, we conftantly read iMsr for It is on the road be- 

tween Peishower zn&Jaldldbdd', and? about twenty-four miles from, the* 
latter, on the hanks- of the Landi-Sindh or Cameh river. It is now a bare- 
rock, the river which' formerly ran to the fouth of it, having earned away- 
all the earth horn the lower parts ; and the earth above being no longer 
fupported, was aifo walked away by the rains. From its difmal appear*** 
ance, it was called Be-dowlat by the emperor Huma / vcjn. It looks- like- 
a Tingle (tone, without any ftftu re. It extends from the weft to the eaft. 
It.rifes abruptly from the plain in which it ftands ; from the bottom to the 
top; P. Mo ws err at reckons about 2000 feet, and it is about fix furlongs 
in length ; its diftance from the neareft hill is about three miles, .The 
ground to the fouth and eaft is marfliy, being the old bed of the river: to 
the weft are fcen feveral triangular entrances into caves. To' the eaft: a£ 
the diftance of three miles, is a wretched village, called Bissour or Bissoxuly 
(Bussowul in Major Re n-n ell’s- map) which about two hundred* years ago 
was a pretty large town. To the weft are the villages of Ambdrcand and ‘ 
Battcrcote , clofe to which NaTirsha'h encamped; and as there is no o» 
ther encamping ground near this place for a numerous army, we may fafely 
conclude this to be the very fpot on which Alexander encamped near 
the town of Nysa, which extended all round the mountain. Befides, his- 
camp was near the fepulchres of the inhabitants* which- were to the weft 
of the mountain,, 

On this mountain, it is declared in the Fur anas, was the Faniascdcl ' or 
Barndsa of Atri : there they fhewed formerly a cave, in which he ufedto 
re-tire occaftonally, • ■ • 
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The word Pariid iignifies the leaf of a tree, a feather, and a wing. Its 
derivative PaMasa, iignifies any thing made of leaves % fuch as balkets, 
hats, perms, coops, huts, &c» it fignifies alfo any thing that is radiant j 
hence the learned affirm, that the word ParUa was formerly fynonimous 
with Cira^a, or ray, though now never found in that fenfe. In the north, 
well: parts of India , in the Pastoo language, it is pronounced Parma and 
Pannai in the plural : hence I conceive the word Patna or Panna , to be the 
root* of the Greek and Latin words Pinna ; and of the Saxon and English 
words pen, fin, pin, penn, and alfo of the name of that plant, with pin- 
nated leaves, called fern in English^ and in Greek Pieris., the pinnated or 
winged : Parnica is another regular derivative^ fome times ufed in compo- 
lition, as well as Parnaca y and, as in the firft ages, mankind either lived 
in Gopas, caves, or in huts built of branches and leaves-,, which la& were 
their fummer habitations, thefe huts were Parnasas , or Pdriiicas and Par — 
nacas , Pomaces and Fornices . The Greek words Bopww,. and Popw, 

feem to be derived from Pariteyarrij a regular Sanscrit derivative, though 
never ufed. ProlHfcutes were thus called in Greek for the fame reafon that 
fornication is derived from fornix*. 

Mount. Parnassus in Greece was probably thus denominated, from & 
Parndsa which conllituted the ancient temple, according to Paus ani as : 
it was made of branches and leaves ; but as the word Parddsa fignifies alfo 
any thing, made of feathers or wings, others infilled, that formerly it con- 
filled of the wings of certain bees cemented together with wax,. 

In the moft fecret recefs of the temple of Vesta at Rome* there was a 
P arndsa or. Parndsa fenced with leaves- and branches, and it was called Pe~- 
rns according to Festus : as it was uncovered, it was really, what we 
call in English , a penn or fence : and, indeed, the word Paritisa, properly 
pronounced, founds very much like Perns,. 
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In the fame manner, the word Pdtrd a leaf or Pitta, as it is pronounced 
in the fpoken dialers, has found its way into Latin , in the words Patera , 
Patina, Patena, and Petasus; this laft being ufed to . fignify equally the 
covering of the head and ot a houfe, which were originally made of leaves 
and branches, and to this day, in India by the poorer fort of people* The 
Pateras called Pdtrd in Sanscrit, ox cups ufed in facrifices, are often made 
•of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with four wooden pins $ 
utenfils made of leaves are ftill ufed by the Hindus at their meals, and the 
Greek word Petalon is obvioufly derived from it. 

The word Parddsa, or Pariidsas was not unknown in the weft, at fome 
early period : but as it belonged to the language of the gods, there was 
another word prevalent in the vulgar, or profane languages,) and ufed in 
its room. This word is Lama or Lar , which is found to this day in the 
Gaiic language, and that of the Cymri , as well as in Greek ; in which laft: 
.however it appears to be obfolete : but . either in its original form, or 
through its derivatives, it is fufceptible of the various acceptations of the 
word Parndsa ; and this accounts for Larnassus being alfo the name of 
amount Parnassus , 

Lar cos, Larnax ftgnified a bafket of twigs, and a cheft % Lariethos any. 
covering of bark. In Greek Laura, Lauran, fignify, a houfe, an hermitage* 
alfo, an aflemblage of fuck houfes. Lar, in Latin , is a houfe in Gaik; and 
In the dialefi of the Cymri , the ground loor. The original name feems to 
have been Lama,, which was pronounced in different countries, Lar and 
Lan, like the Sanscrit word Parna, of which, by propping either the r or 
the 72, they make either Para, or Pam in various dialers of India. Hence 
Lan in Galtc hgniftes a houfe ; Llan in the diale&s of the Cymri an inclo- 
fure. Thus, were the household gods called indifferently Lares and 
1?ENATE§* 

, ' . Hr X'% ■ 
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The words Laf, Larm , Parlia and Paid were once, ufed indifferently 
in the weft, to dignify a penn or coop: and ffwine confined in them for the 
porpofe of fattening, were called from that . circumftance Larioni, .and their 
ffefli, Laridum , Perm and Pet asm. 

The word Lar or Laura , is dill ufed in Gaiic ( Lear or Lo??ihar ), and in 
the dialed of the Cymri, Liner u to dignify refplendehce, and probably from 
the laft are derived the words glare, clear, See. It is applied in Greek to 
refpfendent metals as gold and filver ; alfo to the Laurus or laurel tree, fa- 
cred to the author of refplendence. Daphne , another name for the Laurus , 
is derived from the Sanscrit Papana , a name of the, Sun., as the author of 
heat: for that place in Egypt #, called Papana in thePurdnas, is called 
Paphnai , by the feventy interpreters; and Daphnes or Daphne by Greek, and 
Roman authors. 

Though thefe mountains were in general called, Parnassian, yet the- ap- 
pellation of Parnassus or Parjidsa , belonged properly to that tingle moun- 
tain, on which flood the Pariiasdla or Parndsa of Atri or Idris; this 
was, I fuppofe, his fumtner habitation, for he had below a Samacif b , in 
which, it is faid, he lived occafionally. * 

It is declared in the Purdnas , that, when D e -v a-Na hu s h a , always 
■pronounced Deo-naush in converfation, and in the vulgar dialedts, and 
obvioufly the Dionysius of the Greeks, conquered the world, he vifited 
■the feat of his grand anceffor Atri on the leffer Meru ; and -being uneafy 
to fee it thus neglected-; he fent for Visva-carma, the chief -engineer of 
the gods, and ordered him to build on the fpot a fuperb city, which he 
called after his own name Deva-Nabusha-nagari, which is accurately rea* 


Jsi&tkk Researches, vol. Ill, p, 383. 
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dered Dlonysiof olh in Greek* It is called alfo limply Nahusham , Nabusbd 
and Nausba , from which- the Greeks made Nysa: and,, as the word Nabuskd 
is pronounced Nagusb in feveral dialedts of India , particularly in the Deekans 
we find it alfo called Nagaz , as in the life of Amir Timur: but it is not 
to be confounded with Nughz in the Ayeen Acbery.; the true name of which, 
is Bughz or Bugbzan , the capital city of the diftridfc of Irydb near CabuL 
Nahushd is better known in Hindustan, by the emphafcical appellation of 
D'erd-Nagari , or. the divine city. It was called alfo/ but within the limits 
of that country only, Nagara or the city. 

Since the deftrudtion of the original city, the capital of that diftridfc, 
whatever it was, went alfo by the name of Nagara which was fucceflively 
applied to Adinagara and to Jelldldbdd, 

Ti-ie diftridfc of Nagara is called, in the Ayeen- Acbery and by the na- 
tives to this day, Nekier.-bur , for N agar -war a, or the borne diftridfc of Nagara . 

’Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nausba or Nysa; but 
•the ilony bafe of Mem, has refilled the ravages of time, and the corro- 
sions of the river, which flowed formerly to the fouth of it. 

The Sun and ‘Dionysius were worlhipped there, and Devi, or the 
•Earth had a cave facred to her. 

There is a linking limilarity, between the Grecian Parnasus , and this 
'mountain. The original temple at both places was ark humble Pariiusa : 
,at both places the Sun, Dionysius, and the Earth were worlhipped. 

/■"'Mount Parnasus in Greece was full of Sumach* kes alfo. It had two fum- 
mits, one of which was called Nysa , as well as the adjacent city; and the 
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other Cyrrha or Gyrrban in the oblique cafe: this was faered to the Sun, 
The words Cyrrha and Kir r os feem to be derived from the Sanscrit Cira£a » 
which implies irradiation and refplendence. The moft ancient oracle, and 
place of worfhip at Delphos, was that of the Earth, in a Cave, which was 
called Delphi; an obfolete Greek word fynonimous with yoni in Sanscrit s 
for it is the opinion of devout Hindus, th&t .caves are the fyrabol of the 
faered yoni; This opinion prevailed alfo in the weft, for perforations and 
clefts in ftones and rocks, were called Cnnni-Diaholi by the fir, ft Chrifiians , 
who always beftowed the appellation of devils on the deities of the hear 
thens. Perforated ftones are not uncommon in India $ and devout people 
pafs through them, when the opening will admit of it, in order to be re- 
generated, If the hole be too fmall, they put either the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fufficient degree of faith, it anfwers nearly the fame 
purpofe. One of the feven wonders of the peak in Derbyshire, is called 
by a coarfer name ftill, but very improperly, for this wonderful cave or at 
leaft one very much like it in the Sacred-isles and particularly noticed in the 
Purdnas , is declared to be the faered yoni. The cleft called Guhya^sthdn 
in Nepal, anfwers fully and literally to the coarfe appellation beftowed up- 
on the other in Derbyshire by the vulgar, and is moft devoutly worfhipped 
by numerous pilgrims from all parts of India . 

According to the opinion of my learned friends here, it is probable, 
that whenever puja was performed in honor of Pr'Jthivi' or the Earth > 
the navel of Vishnu, or faered umbilicus of white marbles kept at Delphos , 
in the fan&uary of the temple, and carefully wrapt up in cloth, was placed 
in the cave or Delphi . By the navel of Vishnu the Hindus underftand the 
Os Tinea* 

From the fim ilarity between the Papi&Jsa of India, and that of Greece, 
* rhl.mk Rcfcarches, voL III, p. 363, 
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it Is natural to fuppofe, that the rites and ceremonies, were carried from the 
more ancient, to the modern one.* the Indian Parddsa is evidently the 
more ancient: for when Deucalion went into Greece , Dionysius and 
Apollo were not worihipped on mount Pdrnasm he found there only the 
oracle of Themisv As Deucalx-qn was* fovereignof the country, in 
which the Indian Par nasus is fituated,. it is in my humble opinion, highly 
probable, that he carried into Greece, the worlhip of the deities of his native 
country, and more particularly that of Dionysius though I muft con fefs, 
that it is poftrively averted in the Puranas , that De' va-Nahusha vifited 
the countries in the weft ; and there built cities called after his own name ; 
he gave alfo his* name to rivers, and particularly to the Danube or Ister, 
which, according, to the Pur anas, fhould be fpelled Ister. His route is 
thus defcribed in the Purdnas z he firftt defcended from the elevated plains 
of little Bokhara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries of Sa- 
mar cand, Bdhlac , and Cdbul, which were then inhabited by the '"Sacas and 
x Sacasenas : he conquered afterwards Iran-, Egypt arid 'Ethiopia ; and pro- 
ceeding afterwards through the dmip of Varafya, or Europe ; he conquered 
Ghandra-dwip,. or the British iflknds :• he went tbenc’e into Cum, which in- 
cludes the northern parts of Europe, and the' whole of Siberia : having con- 
quered China , the countries to the fbuth of ft, and India,, he returned to the 
plains of Mem through the pafs of Hardwar. 

The Greeks fuppofed’ that mount Parnassus was* the favorite abode of 
the Muses.. The Hindus have not limited their refidence to any particular 
fpot but as the Sun is their leader, they are fuppofed to accompany him. 

They are called Rasam Sanscrit, in which language this- word figniHes 
juice in general, but is more particularly underftood of the honied juice of 
lowers it implies alfo any thing which we particularly delight in; 
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. There are nine of them, divided into three clafTes : and' this' accounts- 
for the Greeks fuppofmg that,-, there wers originally, but three mufes. 

These three cl affes relate to love, war and religion. 

f l Shnngdrd adorned with jewels: called alfo SbucbJ neat; 

1 and TJjwdd fhining white. 

Firft Clafs< % Hdsd> Jlasd; all implying laughter. 

3 Car and, Caruiiyti , Grand , Crapd, Anucampd, Anucro* ■ 
sJjd, all implying, a merciful difpolition, and tender;/ 

- pity. 

'4. Ran dr a and Ugrd , grief and rage accompanied with./ 
tears : defpair. 

5 Vird or Utswakd^vardanb: heroiek: -infpiri'ng with cou*- 
Second Clafs<^ ra £ w 

1 6 Bbaydnacd , Bhayancard , Pr'ahbb^yd, Bhairavd, E/iJsha 
I JD arundj Bhishmd , or Bkmd, Xjbord.; all tnefe 

j names imply,, fear, .horror, harcitisfs of. heart, recipro- 
L cal dread, &c. 

(*7 Vi 6 batsd : or Vfcratd; - trembling witiy . fear at the light- 
of fcenes of cruelty, or at the recital of heavy mis- 
fortunes. 

Third Clafs<[ B Adbbutd or Vismayd, Chitrd , Ascharyd : wonder and 
admiration. 

9 Shantd is when we have effectually extinguished our 
^ fenfes, 

Vibhatsd, and Adbbutd relate to that date, in which are virtuous people*: 
who without renouncing the world, enjoy its lawful pleafures ; cautioufly 
avoiding vice and guiltinefs* Shantd is adapted to the date %>f a perfon, 
who wiihing' to be reunited to- the Supreme being, confiders virtue in the 
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light of vice, becaiife it implies attachment to the world. This is feldoni 
ufed, hence it is, that many reckon only eight Rasas or Mufes. Worldly, 
or common fingers are forbidden the ufe of this, and even according to 
fome, that of the feventh and eighth. 

The ancients, according to Macrobius, entertained nearly the fame 
idea, with refped to the Mufes. Divines, fays he * reckon nine Mufes, 
eight of which anfwer to the mulical founds of the eight fph seres : the 
ninth, which is the molt perfe& and fublime,. they confider as an harmo- 
meal concord refulting from the eight former., Macrobius infills that 
this idea is as ancient as Hesiod. The Hindus likewife confider Sbanta as 
refulting from the limultaneous cadence and united powers of the others 1 
and as Sbanta is never ufed in worldly concerns, they often reckon eight 
Rasas or Mufes. only. The nine Rasas are reprefented as beautiful damfels > 
with peculiar attributes and drefles. 

Pier us the fon of Magnes, whofe great grandfather was Deucalion,. 
introduced into Greece the nine Mufes : and the old uncouth mulic of the 
Greeks , which conlifted only of four Mufes, was laid alide, it feems j but 
not without violent Uruggles on the part of the adherents of the old 
Rhythmical 

Deucalion is called Ca'la-Yavana in the Pur anas t but CaTyuV 
and CaTju^n in converfation, and in the vulgar dialedls. Though ac- 
knowledged of divine extradiion, and of courfe intitled to the epithet of 
De V a 3 it is never bellowed on him, becaufe he prefumed to oppofe- 
Cr'ishna: and, indeed, he was very near overpowering him. But, as 
his defendants gave him his right as to the title of DeVa, and decreed 

* Macros, in fomn. feip. lib. 2 0 , c. 3 0 , p. 88. 
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divine honours to be paid to him, we fliall henceforth call him "Diva- 
Ca'la-.Yavana, or, according to the vulgar mode of pronouncing this 
compound word, Db'o-CaV-Yun, which founds exaftly. like Deucaet- 
. ON : in Greek.' 

His father was the . famous Garga, whofe flory is thus related in the 
Bbavuhya~purand . Sada'-Siva»Maha *p-b'va, is a great penitent (Yogi); 

: he continually .walks . in the path of knowledge s having .dedicated himfelf 
• to the fervice of ..Vishnu (here is underload the. fupreme being in the cha« 
rader of Vishnu), he was oonflantly thinking on him, They,, .who de* 
vote'themfelves to the worffidp of Vishnu, have no occafion to , worship 
the other godsj for there is no god like Vishnu, who k the original foul, 
and the ancient of days. Whoever devotes himfelf to him, obtains a feat 
■ at the moil excellent feet >* he has no beginning, and he never dies; he is 
pure and incapable of decay j he bellows .knowledge, and everlafting blifs s 
hence he h particularly to be worshipped, Mah a'-ueVa well knowing 
that Vaicant*ha (Vishnu) was to be bom of the Vrhhnh and Anifa. 
a cos , faid, I fball be his Purohiia (or officiating priefl) ? and . he was 
.bora of woman, -in the charader of Garga : as foon as Ciushna was 
-born, Garga adedas his Purohhaz hence be is called GAROAhsu a'ryat 
he gives Urdha (command over lull), and, though concealed under a 
mortal form, he is really Maha-oeVa. Garga is politively aflerted here 
t-o be M ah a -dev a - himfelf, who is called alfo Framat’he'sa or the 
lord of the five fenfes or fervantsj bscaufe they are to be kept in due fub* 
jeEion to reafom Hence the weftern mythologies gave out fome, that 
D'eo-Calyu n was the fon of Jupiter, others of Prometheus, 
Gakga was a famous aflronomcr, being Maha-ueVa. himfelf j and the 
-fame is aflerted of Prometheus, who generally- lived in Scythia, in which 

# This exprcffion is {till ufed at the court of the great Lam a ? who is .an incarnation .of 

, Vishnu, 
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is lit o ate d the peak of Cailafa the abode of Maha'-de'va* Laffly; Pro- 
metheus is faid to be the fon of Japet, the Jya'-bati of the Hindus i ■ 
and it is very probable, as we have feen in a former eflay, that Jya-patx : 
was an incarnation of Maha'-deVa, or M aha^-dev'a himfelf/ The ' 
Greek mythologies were little acquainted' with the numberlefs incarnations 
found in the Pur anas , but fuppofe the Avatdras and Avdntaras to be the ‘ 
offspring of the parent deity , according to the ufual courfe of nature*. 

The hifiory of D'eo-c a'l-yt/n ‘ is thus related in a well known poem ■ 
called Hari-vansa. Garga was the fpiritual guide of the ■ Vrifhnis and • 
A ndhacas: : at an early period he became Brahmachdri and had fuck com- - 
mand over himfelf, that he never longed after woman. One day, before 
a numerous- and -refpe&able affembly, king Se al a reviled him, and 
afferted that his continence proceeded merely from incapacity. The fage : 
irritated at this reffedbon, withdrew from the world* and performed reli- 
gious auflerities for twelve years, during. which time he fubfified entirely 
on filings of iron. Maha'-deVa being -plea-fed granted his boon, that a fon ■ 
fhould be born unto him* who would reunite in himfelf all the energy of 
the Vrtjhriis and Andhacas ; and that they fhould never prevail againfl; him. 
The fovereign king of the Havanas^ having .no children, and hearing of 
this boon, went to Garga ^ and after many entreaties prevailed on the 
fage to accompany him into his kingdom i there he brought him into a < 
Gv/La, or hut made of leaves and branches, and placed round him many >' 

• fbepherdeffes ; the holy man fixed- his- choice on one of them called Gopdli - ■ ■ 
apsarasa file retained his feed againfl: her will, and in due time was deli- • 
vered of a boy at Gazni.< Here Tfhall obferve, that this apsarasa , or celeftiai 
nymph, having mifbehaved at the' court of Indra, was doomed to live on - 
earth, for a certain time, in the character of a Gopdli or fhepherdefs. This ■■ 
pnnifhment is soften infli&ed on them ; and whilft on earth they generally ■ 
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proftitute .themfels to the handfomeft men ; but always deftroy the embryo 
asfoonas poftible. In this however the Gopdll-apsarasa did not fucceed, 
Jbecaufe Garg a was of a fuperior nature, being an incarnation of MahaC 
£>eVa. The king of the Tavanas brought up the child in his own place, 
and adopted him for his fon : after his death Cala-yavanad fucceeded 
to the throne. Belonged after the ft rife of war, and having alked the 
mod refps&able Brdbmens $ which were the moil powerful tribes in the 
country j Narad a pointed out to him the Vrijhnis and Andhacas , Cal- 
yon being joined by the Sac as , Daradas , Par adds , ‘Tangdnas, Chafas , and 
all the petty tribes of robbers, inhabiting the fldrts of the fnowy moun- 
tains, advanced againd Mat'kurd. . Crihsna having heard of MahaC 
b eva’s boon, was greatly alarmed j and attempted to enter into a negoci- 
ation with Gal-yun, but his overtures were reje&ed. He then convened 
his friends and relations j and having declared to them in a few words, the 
critical fituation they were in; reprefented to them that they had no time 
tolofe, advifed them to leave Madhura, and retire with him to Bwaraca 
in Gurjur-desa (near point Jigat). He informed them alfo that Jar a'- 
sandiia (the mod powerful prince in India at that time, and whofe 
daughter had married Cans a) at the head of the confederate kings, who 
had refolved to revenge the death of Cans a, was advancing with an im? 
menfe army. When Cr ishn a had feen his fripnds and relations fafe at 
Dwaraca ; he returned alone t p Madhurd ; and pxefented himfelf before 
Ca'l-yun, who riling from his feat in a great rage, attempted to feize 
him, Crishna fled, and Ca^-yun purfued him as far as the cave 
in which flept the famous Muchu«cunda. It is lituated in the Raivata 
mountains, which extend from Guzrdt toward Ajmer* Much u-cunda 
was the Ion of king Mandat a, who lived in the Crita-yuga or golden- 
age: having defeated and humbled the Baity as, the gods, out of gra- 
t’ tiyle, waited on him requefting him to afk a boon. The warrior, who 
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was exhaufled with fatigue, anfwered he wanted nothing but fleep, and 
wifhed he might fleep till the arrival of Cr ishna, and that, whofo* 
ever fliould p re fume to awake him, might be deftroyed by the Are 
of his eye, CrTshna, who knew that fuch a boon had been granted to 
Muchu-cunda, boldly entered the gloomy cave, and placing himfelf to- 
ward the head of Muchu-cunda, v/aited in filence the arrival of Cal- 
yun. He foon arrived, and feeing a man afleep, ftruck him feveral times 
to awake him. Muchu-cunda opening his eyes, a flame darted from 
them, which reduced Ca'la-yavana to a flies. Cr ishna went im- 
mediately to Dwaraca, and gathering his forces fell upon the Taverns , put 
the greateft part of them to the fword, and the reft fled to their native 
country. 

The conclnflon of the drama is certainly forced, ridiculous and unna- 
tural •: it is more probable, that Deo-cal-yun feeing his army defeated, 
fled to his native country : and, that through (hame and vexation, he with- 
drew with his family and adherents to Greece, This cenje&ure is- fup~ 
ported by the teftimony of Greek hiftorians , who uniformly aflert, that he 
reigned, and ultimately died in Greece . They are not, however, agreed 
about his origin, force faying he was a Scythian, and others, that he was 
a j Syrian* ' 

Any .cataftrophe, general or partial, either by fire, fword or water, is 
. called in Sancrit Pralaya: but this word in the fpoken dialeds is generally 
pnderftood of deftrudtion by water, and of courfe the Greeks underftood it 
in that light ; when fpeaking of the dreadful cataftrophe, which befel the 
Tavanas and their .leader Deo-c al-yun on the borders of India ; and ! 
jpannot help .obfejving, ‘that Greece w&S a moft unfavourable fpot for a paiv 
.ti-'.l flood, . 
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.The Tavdnas originally worshipped the facred Yoni alone, which they; 
ecmfidered as the foie author of their being j but learned pandits fuppofe, 
that, when we read in the above legend, that the king of the Tavanas a- 
dopted for his fon an Avdntara of Maha-de'v a j it implies alfo, that him- - 
felf with his fubjedts admitted the worfhip of the Linga, or Phallus Be 
this as it may, Prometheus, Deucalion, and his mother Jodamia, had " 
altars defied to them in Greece. 

Garga-sthdn or the place of Garga, where he lived amongft the cow- 

herds, is fourteen cofs from Cahul according to fome pilgrims. I have 
not been able yet to afcertain its fituation, with fufficient accuracy to in- 
fert it in the map. It is dtuated in the mountains, which, from this cir- 
cumflance, are called Garga-sthdn , and by Perfian authors Gherghijlan. 

It was afferted in the Cabirian myfleries, that Prometheus or Pra-- 
mathesa had a fon called ^tnceus-*, Patjs an i as mentions his name 
only | and fays he could not divulge, what he had heard concerning thefe 
deities in the facred recedes of the temple, without being guilty of a facri— - 
lege. The name of this inferior deity is derived from the Sanscrit Ai t- 
neswara or Aitne^-a for AiTNA-iS A. This god I do not find men- 
tioned in the Purdnas ; but his confort Aitni'-deVi, or the goddefs Ait- 
ni', is repeatedly noticed in thefe facred books. She redded in an ifland, the 
dimendons of which are declared to be thirty yojanas, or about 1 50 miles, 
an ex predion rather ob fours. There on a high mountain vomiting fire, 
was the sthdn t or place of the goddefs Axtni': indeed the whole .ifland is 
called Attni-sthdn, and has no other name in the Purdnas . This obviouf- 
ly is mount JEtna, and the idand of Sicily, which was uninhabited, accord- 
ing to the Pauramcs, on account of the dreadful eruptions of the moun- 
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••fain 1 the crater of which was confidcred as facred according toPAus ani as * 
The iiland (or traft of ittands) of Lifa r a is mentioned alfo in the Purcmm , 
in which it is declared, that the appellation of Lava- para is derived from 
Para*i, ay A- 1 becaufe they; who threw themfelves into the volcano, ob- 
tained Lay a, or reunion to the fupreroe being. It is faid to be ten yojams 
.or fifty miles dittant from Aitni-sthdn or Sicily, 

AitnI'-de'vi is o'bvioufly the nymph called £tna by the Sicilians 1 Hie 
-was the mother of the Pauci, whofe father was Jupiter with the title 
of Apr am us, fuppofed with good reafon by the learned to be the fame with 
tthe Babylonian Apram*melech, whom I mentioned in a former efTay on 
. Semiramis, A dram us is obvioufly derived from the Sanscrit AdharmeV"- 
:War'a or AdharmeVa ; Is'a, IsVara in Sanscrit ; Me lech in CbaU 
, decani are fynonimoiisj and the lord An harm a is m epithet of Siva. 

Having dif covered foroe years ago, that Prometheus, as a title of 
*$xva, was not unknown to learned pandits, I immediately enquired after 
•■his cave or den, and related to my learned friends the legend of Prome- 
theus and the eagle. They ttirunk back with horror at this horrid blaf- 
. phemy, and declared that none but impious Tavanas could ever fuppofe, 
that the deity could be fattened to a rock and have its entrails devoured by 
an eagle, I was forced to drop my enquiries on a.fubjefl fo difagreeable .• 
but on considering lately, that the den was improperly called the cave of 
•Prometheus $ and that it- '(liquid be rather- called the place of the eagle 3 
I enquired - after Garudd-sttdn, and was perfectly tmderttood. They foon. 

• pointed it out to - me in the Putinas and other facred books, fuch as the 
■Mari-vansa, the Casmir- mahatmya, &c« and T immediately perceived that 
.it .was fkuated in the vicinity of Cabal, where the hiftorians of A lex an- 
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ber have placed it, and declare, that this hero had the curioflty to’ go and 
fee it, I have difcovered fince a paflage in a fe£Hon of the Scanda-pumna, 
called the HimacheUc handa ; in which it is declared that the sthan or place 
of Garud'a, is near Vdmiyan. It is related in the Hari-vansa, that, when 
Cr ishna had occalion for Garud'a’s affiftance, to clear up the country 
round Dwaraca t which abounded with favages, ferocious animals, and noxi- 
ous reptiles, Garud'a had then his place or sthan on the fummit of a high 
peak of difficult accefs, in the country of the Tavanas , to the weft ward of 
the Indus ; where he ufed to carry men and animals he could lay hold of, 
in order to devour them at his leafure. Unfortunately no further particu- 
lars could be colle&ed from the Hindu facred books, when a learned pan- 
dit recolle£ling„ that as from an early period that country had been in the 
pofteffion of the followers of Budd’ka, fome light on. this fubjedi might 
naturally be expe&ed from their books ; after many entreaties, I prevailed 
on him to confult the learned of that fe6t : this he promifed to do on con- 
dition that I would not make a practice of it. He found the Bauddhists 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ " ■ 

equally averfe’ to fuch communication. To be ftiort, he produced at laft a 
iingular book called the Rudba-dhannacharya Sindhuh j in which we found 


the legends relating to Pj^qmetheu s and the eagle, with many other intereft- 
ing particulars. I beg leave here to retradt what I faid in a former effiiy on 
Egypt concerning the followers of Bud D f HA f . There are many learned 
men among them, and they have many valuable, books : it appears alfo that 
they have Vidas and Purdnas of their own# A comparifon of them with 
thofe of the Brdhmcnical tribes would prove very interefting, and of the 
greateft importance. It would prove at firft a very arduous undertaking, 
as it would be very difficult to. gain the confidence of both parties. 


G 
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own -Fan orforeft, called from him Garumat-van and Garut man-van* Bd~ 
rntyart and the MosaicalEden were fituated in the foreftof Garutman ; and 
it is remarkable, that the Parsis , according to Anquetil du Perron, call 
the abode of the fupreme being and of the bleffed, Gorotman, which they 
rcprefent as a terreftrial paradife. It is near Goracsha-van or Goruc~ban r as 
it is pronounced in the vulgar dialers $ but by Musulmans it is called Goor- 
ban and Goor-band There he flew over mountains, through forePs, fearch- 
ing whom he might devour, tearing up their bodies, and devouring their 
entrails. For Vishnu had given him this boon, faying, you may devour 
my enemies, and thofe of Siva ; thofe who are guilty of conftant u n clean - 
riiefs i the Nasticas ^ or unbelievers j thofe who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- 
ful, thofe who fpeak ill of their fpiritual guides, or otherwife behave ill to 
them, or defile their beds' 2 all thefe you may devour: but do not touch a 
whatever be his guilt; fhould you prefume to devour him, he 
will prove a- fcorching dame in your throat; fpare alfo my fervants, and 
thofe of Maea-deVa, and the righteous in general : for if you fhould 
tranigrefsV your : ftrength and power will be thereby .greatly diminifhed. 
"Vishnu- having thus fpoken, difappeared. Long after Garud'a fpying a 
BrqBm® . dreffed like a Shabara^ or mountaineer, laid hold of him, and at- 
tempted to devour him : but he foon felt a fcorching flame in his throat, 
which forced him to difgorge therpriefl alive.' Some time after he met with a 
who was rambling ftark nariked through the woods, 
and lookeddakean - idfebti. Garud'a fprutig upon him 1 but found his body 
as hard as: the thunder bolt. When Garui/a faw this, he carried his prey 
to his den, where he bound him, that he might devour him at his leifure : but 
Jie.never could make the leaft impreSion upon him . The unfortunate prifoner 
called on»M a hIa^d eV a , who fent Ha-raja to refcue him. Haraja or 
H ar A«crtr & A iiequefted G a r u d' a toreleafe him, faying, you are the chief of 
hi-rds* this,ma£t is a favorite of M aii a -dr- va, you -alfo are a favourite of 
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his, fet him at liberty, or come and fight me. For a whole month they 
fought, when GarudVs ftrength failed him: he fa w then, that his prifoner 
was a fervant of Maha-dr'va, and recalled to his mind, the words of. 
Vishnu. He then fet him at liberty, obferving to Haraja, that in his 
life he never found fo tough a fubjedt. 

The fituation of Goracsba-van is well known to the Hindus ; and I have- 
feen many pilgrims, who had vifited this fingular fpot. Near it, in the 
mountains, according to the facred books, is fituated the foreft and place oh 
Garud'a : there it was vifited by Alexander and his Macedonians. I was* 
not fortunate enough to meet with pilgrims, who had feen this place, which" 
I underhand, is feldom vifited on account of its being; difficult of accefis y.- 
and becaufe few and trifling indulgences only are to Be obtained there. They 7 
generally place it near the pafs of Shabara, which was thus denominated 
from the Skabars, whom Garud'a ufed to devour. The word Shabara is in- 
terpreted in gloffaries, Shalivastm , and Fm trocar a J and fignifies fuch unci- 
vilized race of men, as- make, and wear for garments, a fort of mattings 
made of grafs. and roots. The Shabara. , whom Garud'a confined in his 
cave, was a fervant of Maha-deW :a. fynonymous term for which, is 
al fo Pr am at hah or. Pr a m ath as, whom - the Greek s have confounded* 
with Prometheus, obvioufly derived from the two Sanscrit words P.jra* 
mat’ha-is'a, which coalefcing according ,tO' the rules of 1 grammar,; form? 
Framat’he's'a-. This fuppofed' adventure is pofterior to Grishna : fern 
in his time Garud'a was ia thedull enjoyment of his firength and power# 

Garud'a is often rsprefented as a Griffin, and the native country of the- 
Griffins is placed by weft era mythologies in JBatfria;. this 'is alfo counter 
naneed in the Pur anas, and we read m the HimacbePPhdni, that Garud'a * 1 
andliis-brother Aruna 3 . w,ho now drives the ^chariot of the Sun, went in« 
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to BaBria and made Tapasya, at a place called Vmadambhu, clofe to Vd* 
miyan , and near the oracle of Uma or Umasa, which is a name of the 
Earth', considered as the Magna-wiater > and, perhaps from it, is derived 
the Latin word Humus. There he married a beautiful woman ; the fnakes 
alarmed at his marriage, waged war againft him? but they were defeated, 
one only efcaping the general {laughter: who falling at the feet of Garud'a, 
faid, devour me not, fpare me 6 ! Ndgdntaca> or deftroyer of fnakes. G aru- 
d A granted his recpieft, and placed him by way of ornament round his neck, 

BaBria was alfo the native country of the Bacas and Sacasenas ; and it is 
remarkable, that wherever the Sacks went, there we find alfo the Griffins ■. 

-It appears, that -at an early period fame emigration took place from 
BaBria into Colchis , the inhabitants of which country were called Indi 
and Sindi. There was a powerful tribe called Augoi , Augon , Abasgoi and 
Ahasgon , which appear to be the lame with the prefen t Afghans or An * 
gans, called Aspagom by Pliny. Thefe carried with them their original 
legends* fuch as the {lory of pRoMfiTitnus and the Eagle; and in the 
courfe of time they .even fuppQfed, that the events they alluded to, did real- 
ly happeii in the country they were now inhabiting* According to the Pu~ 
ranas, the Sacas and Sacas'enas, leaving BaBria, went into the dwip of 
Blacsba,,ox Asia the lefler, .which was afterwards denominated from them 
rthe dwip of Saca, The appellation of Plaoska or Placya in the vulgar 
dialects, was not entirely loft in the time of Herodotus, who takes par- 
ticular notice of a place called Placia, the inhabitants of which, and of the 
adjacent country ftill retained the old language. As the word Placsha is 
Sometimes written Lacsba , I fufpedt that the Legzi or Lesgi, formerly a pow- 
ful nation in Colchis , were the remains of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Amp of JLucsha or Placsha ; for they lived formerly in the more fouthern 
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parts of leffer Asia, toward Syria, and were the. fame with the Leuco«Syri 0 
perhaps for Lesgo-Syri, or Lathy a-Syru - 

Deo*Cal«yun, the adopted font of the lord paramount of the Tdvanas ,, 
lived in the country of Cdmboj,, to the weftward of the Indus This is the ■ 
fame country, which, according to the learned, is now called by contraffcon 
Coj. As the vowel is very fhort, and of courfe obfcure, • every one of the - 
live vowels is indifferently ufed ; thm# we have Caj, Kij, or Kidge, &c 0 . 
In the fame manner the name of the country called Camis , Camus , and Cambis » 
to the fouth of the Cafpian fea, is often Written and pronounced Cans. It 
includes all that mountainous tradt, which extends from Gazni to the £ea*> 
and comprehended the countries known to the Greeds by the names of Arac~- 
hofta and Gedrojia , written alfo Kedrofia $ indeed, thejfe two denominations 
fignify the fame thing, the mountains of Coj; for Rob in the language of - 
the Ballades 6gnifi.es a mountain,, and may be placed,- either before or after, , 
thus Coj-Roh , Kej-Rok or Kedrojia s Rab+Coj Araehojia. 'When they 
fpeak of the country in general, they fay Coj only r and when they ufe ■ the 
word Rob it implies the mountains of Coj* The appellation of Coj -is mow ■ 
reftri&ed to that part, Which is included in the province of Macr&wm 
Mat brim, called bythe Greeks Macarene; thechief river of* which, was 
the Maxaies, now called Macjhid (^), Gazni , the true' name. of. which is 
Safni, was once the capital city of that country 5 hence it is. called, with pro- 
priety ijafni- Coj by T a vernier, or Ghakeni-couze : the Rattans generally ufe • 
k for fi j and very often alfo for f 5 thus they fay, Pirkknw* for PipJhowr 9 
' Rhebr for She hr, a city. Gazni is called Sa/ni by Chrysoccoras $ and 
Sbnfni or Chajfinee, in Thevenot’s collodion of voyages* The prefent; 
name k .Gazni os Cafni\ but in the time of Tavernier,' ’they laid alfer 
Sami or jacnu 

* Step, Bvzant ad vgcm Mmmhia. 
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Roh-Coj, according to the Balluch pronunciation, as fof~> 

tened by the Patterns, is the Atachofia of the Greeks 5 which includes* 
the diftridfcs of Gdzni • and Candahar ; Arachofia is now called C&wer or 
Caweran : but even this appellation is becoming obfolete. The river Arac - •• 
tow called alfo Choafpes , and Copbes h now called AhehACdrrdc, or the 
river Tarnic . It rifes in the bills to the north by eaft of Gazni% and after 
having watered the whole valley of Arachojta , itloofes itfelf in a marfli about 
four miles to the foutli of Candahar 1 and when the rains are abundant, part of 
its waters run into th o Arghand-ab, which falls into the Hir**mend. One of 
the emperors of Gazni had its waters dammed up in the hills, above that city, 
which are let out occafionally to water the fields, in which it is lolls when 
the rains are copious, the fuperabundant waters form a fmall ftream, which 
reaches as far as Cdrabaug j and afterwards forms in fome low grounds to the 
fouth eaft, a final! marftv or lake. The prefent river Arachotus 3 is formed 
by a final! ftream, which rifes a little above Mucur in the above marftir- 
Hence it is often called the water of Mucur* 

Tr was called Choafpes , or rather '• Cbi-AJp ' from the following circum- • 
Mnces. Between the cities of Ztiffa , and Kdld-dt (a plural form implying 
towers or forts), there is in the bed of the river Tarnic a deef> hole, fup- • 
pbfed unfathomable | called in the language of that country Step, in Scmfcrit 
Gcpa, and in fome dialedts Gopha , from which, probably, are derived the 
words rwrui- and Kwift Coop , Cove, Cave , and in Latin Cavus and Cavea^ , 
A Cave, a Coop, or .Cage, An unwary traveller, riding upon a mare great 
with foal, fiumbled into it, and both were drowned. During the ftruggles 
the- mare brought forth a foal, who was received By the fairies refiding in this 
oave, .and nurfed- by them. He is often feen grazing on the banks, of the 
river, and at other times,, his head only is feen above the waters j from that * 
circumftance the -fur-rounding hills are called Sereh~AJp, or the horfe’s head*-- 
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jfc$ the, foal was grazing one' day in the 'adjacent meadows, he was feen by a 
traveller, who /.admiring his fhape, laid hold.of him and rode him for a long 
time; when returning the fame way, he did ^elo-rex, or relax the reins 
tjie hprfe ran away, and jumped into the cave, or hole. Prom the. circum- 
ftance of his relaxing the reins, the furrpunding hills are abb called felo-rez* 
They might he called with propriety Gob-Afp, or the mountains of horfe : 
and.they were thus called once, or Cbp-aspa as it appears from Ptolemy, 
who has applied this appellation .to a city in the vicinity, but with greater 
propriety called Cppb.es by Pliny,; a word obvioully derived from. Gopa, 
Gopha pronounced in different dialedls Cup and Sup, Cupb and Suff, or 
Zuph . It is called to this day Zuffa , or Shehr-zuffa the town of Zuffa. 
It is called Zupha in the Pcutingerian table, in the road from Fociana. 
[Fufkeng), to Ashdna , or CabuL The marsh, to the fouth of Candahar, is 
cbvioufly the Arachojiaxi marsh of the ancient geographers-f . The ancient 
lyings of Gor were native of Zuffa , or Zuf.; and gave that appellation 
to Gor , the place of their refldence, b^t no yf defolate ; the place, where it 
iHood is called Gor-moshcan* 

Ptolemy mentions a .town called Araohoius but Purely RobrCoJ coul$ 
•not be the real name of a city, which probably was^ Coj-vdfa , or : Cojhar, 
Cojwar , and Cajhur ; it is the Kodzar and Kozdar of Pet fan authors; literally 
the habitation in the country of Coj, and, by implication the capital ,city of 
Cpj. The kings of the Tavanas , and Deo-ca'l-yun refided.at Samh (now 
Qhazni ), which word in Sanscrit iignifies command, and by implication, 
the feat of empire. They generally pronounce this word Ghazni ; becaufe, 
It is faid, to be derived from Gkezz-ni , Ni is foundation , and Ghczz is 
the Pamarix, which abounds in that country. For they fay, that, when 

% Jelo-rez-ker dun in Perfmn , iignifies to relax the reins. 

,t Tnis marftiy lake is mentioned by Tavernier, 
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the Musulmans invaded that country", being forrounded by an immenfe hofr 
of Cafirs , or unbelievers, they made a tumultuary rampart of loofe earth, and* 
tamarix j from which circumilanoe. the place was called ever after Gbezz*nU* 


By a flrange mi flake, the cbuntry of Aracbosia , and the river which flows ■ 
through it, have been placed by the learned Danville to the fouth of 
Candahar ; had this famous' geographer recognifed Gazni , in the Shakeni* 
Gouze of : Tavernier, this - miftake, I believe^ would not have happened^ 

I have had the fatisfadion to converfe often with natives of Candahar, of 
Kd/d+dlr Ndsir-Kbari, and Cojbur , and Other 'intermediate places % ■ and have? 
obtained fufficient local knowledge of that country, to re&ify this error;- 
Ka!d-dt~ NJsir-Kbdn is # the Kaldt-Berhok of the Ayeen-Acbefy r • it is ‘ alfo 
the ALCasr of the Nubian geographer, a word of the fame import with 
Rald-dt a plural form*- It was furnarned Ndsir-kkdn; from its daft govern 
nor, who died fome years ago. In its vicinity is the town of Sornz men-' 
tioned by the Nubian geographer : it is better known by the name oiSorra* 
Bac or Sorra-Beyik, Beyckis a name common to feveral places, in that 
country : they arfiafituated- among .mountains deHominated from them, by 
Ptolemy, Bceii of ; Baicii monUs % as We read in Merc ator s maps^ or 
Maitii in the original : for in ancient rrianufcript, t and c are .often miftakenr 
the one for the other. In the Bur anas they- are called Su-Bbacsha. The 
real name of Gazni was originally ^W,' Zabul or Saul, as* it* is written 
by Chrysococcasu . hence it appears- to : be the Ozola of Ptolemy: 
It is probably the QscanidatTol ihs Peutingerian table, twenty-two fanach 
from Asa ana or Cabuh;. and- thirty-five 1 from Z'uyba* Q scant dati is perhaps 
corrupted from Sacnbtut, or the mulberry grove of- Sacnk ■ Tut in the 
Bast oo, us well as in the Per nan and 'Hitidwi- languages, fignifies* a mu!* 
■beryl' Tempo litioa, it implies a- mulberry grove,' This tree' grows 
fpontaneoufly in that ■ country, in • the plains s • and-thfc -pan am 1 generally ■ \ 
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pitch their tents* or erebt their huts near groves of it. 'Its fruit is ex* 
quifitely delicious; and we often hear . Patterns in Hindustan Siting 
after their mulberry groves, wishing to . die .under* .their fhades* 

•The famous peak of Chaisd-ghar, which we mentioned before, is 
iituated on, the road between Gazni and 'Bera~hmjthiU the Musulmans call 
it Tuff- Suleiman, or the throne of Solomon; and to the adjacent 
.mountain^ they have given, the name of Coh-Suleiman, It is Teen at 
the diCfence of one hundred cofs, and begins to be viiible near the exten- 
di ve f^ins of the famous .city Sangnld about fixty miles wed by north 
of Lahore* SdngaU is Tituated in a, fared, and though defolate and unin- 
habited, it- prefer ves dill its andent name, ft w^s built by the famous 
Puru or Purus, great grandfon of Atrt. It is called in Perfian 
romances, and its king,, raja Sin kqls It has been edufounded by Ar- 
■RLAN with Salgald or Sdigadd, which is now called Hfildttoxe ; clofe to 
■which is dill an ancient place called Salg6dd day, add its dtuation 

anfwers mod minutely to Arrian’s deferiptiork Salgald and Sagadd % are 
two derivative forms; the drft is Sanfcrit> mad the feadoad is conformable 
to the idiom of the diale&s ®l\h&Pdnjdfa The faintnit of Chaisd^ghar 
is always covered with 'diow ; in: the niidd of which are; feen feveral 
dr'eaks of a reddifli hue, fuppofed by pilgrims, b»ithe,-mark- t or impreffion 
made by the feet of the. dove which Noah letoutof the. ark.. For it ,m 
the : general and uniform tradition of that. country , that- ' 
; ark on the fummit of this mountain, and there*embarfced ; that, when the 
flood affuaged,. the fummit of it drd appeared above the waters,, and was 
the reding place of the dove,, which left the imprefHon of her feet in the 
mud, which with time,; was. hardened ..into a - rock. ' The .ark itfelf reded 
about half way up the mountain* on a pfojeding plain of a very final! .ex~ 
There a place of worfhip was erebted, near which is a caldron eff 
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copper, of fuch dimenfions, that one hundred maunds of food may be 
dreffed in it at the fame time. Near it is an hermitage inhabited by feveral 
Derveijhes , and a little above, is a flag. The inhabitants of the country 
refort there occaftonally on Fridays . With refpefl to the foot-heps of the 
dove, .they are known only by tradition, for the inhabitants of that coun- 
try affert, that they have never heard of any body going up fo high on ac- 
count of the ruggednefs of the mountain, and of the fnow. The Bhaud - 
dhijls t who were the firfl inhabitants of that country, are, I am told, of the 
fame opinion as to the place where the ark refted ;■ but hitherto I have 
been able to procure a {ingle paffage only, from the Buddha-dharma~charya * 
& indbuh,, in. which it is declared that Shama or Shem, travelled firft to the 
north call, and then turning to the north weft, he arrived on- the fpot* 
where he built afterwards the town of Bdmiyan , Shama they fay, having, 
defcended from the mountain of C' haisa-ghar , travelled north eaft, as far as< 
the confluence of the Attock with the Indus ; where he made Fapasya-i he 
then proceeded north weft to 

The Paur antes infift, that, as it isdeclaTed in 'their facred books, that 
Sat'yavrata made faft the ark to the famous peak, called from that 
circumftance, Nau-handha ■, with a cable of a prodigious length, he muft 
have built it; in the adjacent country. Nan (a- (hip) and handha (to make faft), 
is the name of a famous peak Situated in Cajhmir , three days journey to the 
north north eaft of the purganah of Lar .. This famous place is retorted to 
by pilgrims, from all parts of India, who fcramble up among the rocks 
to a cavern, beyond which they never go, A few doves frightened with 
the noife, fly from rock to rock:- thefe the pilgrims fancy to be their 
guides to the holy place, and believe, that they are the genuine offspring 
of the dove, which Noah let out of the ark, at all events in the numerous 
legends-, which I have, extra ded from the Furdnas relating to Sajya- 

Uuu ’ 
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vr ata and the ark, no mention is made of his letting, out the dove:? the 
whole flory I fhall.give in abftra6l. Satyavrata having built the ark, 
and the .flood increafing, it was made faff to the peak of Nau-bandha , with a 
cable of a prodigious length. During-the flood, Brahma 7 or the creating 
power was aileep at the bottom of the abyfs : the generative power of na- 
ture, both male and female, were reduced to their fimpleft elements, the 
Linga and the Toni, affumed the fliape of the hull of a {hip fmce typified 
by the Argha; whilft the Lmga became the mail.* In this manner they 
were wafted over the deep, under the care and protedion of Vishnu. 
■When the waters had retired, the female power of nature appeared imme- 
diately in the charader ef Capoteswari or the dove, and flie was foon join- 
ed by her confort, in the fliape of Capotkswara, 

The mountains of Goh-Suleiman are fometimes called by the natives 
the mountains of the dove : the whole range as far as Gazni is called by 
Ptolemy the Taruetai mountains % probably from the Pdrvata or Pdrdvaf , 
which flgnifies a dove. The peak of Chaifa-ghar is called AXlo'Cdla-Roh 
or the black mountain,: the fummit alone being covered with fnow, is not 
always feen at a great distance; but the body of the mountain, which looks 
black, is by far more obvious to, the fight. Perfum romances fay, that 
there were feventy or feven.ty-two rulers called Suleiman, before Adam $ 
;this has an obvious relation to the feventy-one Manwantaras of the Hindus: 
.and of courfe Noah or Satyavrata was a Suleiman. 

The followers of Buddha acknowledge, that the ark might have been 
fattened to Nau-bandha near Cajlmir ; but Purely they fay, the ark could not 
have been riding perpendicularly above this peak, and fuch a vefle! requir- 
ed a vattlength of cable; in fhort though the cable was made faft at Nau- 

* Maha-deVa is fometimes reprefented {landing ered in the middie of the Argha in the room 
of the maft* ■ ' 'A A -A ’ '■ 
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Mandba , the ark was riding above G'ham-ghar. According to the Paumnks 
and the followers of Buddha, the ark relied on the mountains of Aryamr** 
ta, Arya*wart or India , an appellation which has no fmall affinity with the 
Araraut of fcripture, Thefe mountains were a great way to the eaftward • 
of the plains of Sbinar or Mesopotamia , for it is laid in Genesis , that, fome 
time after the flood, they journeyed from the eaft, till they found a plain 
in the land ol Sbinar, in which they fettled. This furely implies that they^ 
came from a very diftant country to the eafhvard of Sbinar.- The region 
about Tuckt- Suleiman is the native country of the olive tree, and Fbelieve 
the only one in the world. There are immenfe forefts of it on the high 
grounds ; for it does not grow in plains. From the faplings, the inhabi- 
tants make walking flicks, and its -wood is ufed for fuel all over the coun- 
try 1 and, as Pliny juftiy obferves, the olive tree in the weflem parts of 
India, is fterile, at leaft its fruit is ufelefs, like that of the Oleaster v Ac- 
cording to Fe nest alla, an ancient author cited by Pliny there were 
no olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of Tarquin the eldefh. - 
Before the time, of Hesiod, it had been introduced into Greece: but it • 
took a long time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its cultivation 
properly underdood : for Hesiod fays, that, who ever planted an olive 
tree, never lived to eat of its fruit . The olive tree never was a native of 
Armenia; and the paffage of Strabo, cited in fupport of this opinion, 
implies only, that it was cultivated with fuccefs in that country. But let 
us return to S harm a and his difciple Sarasala, the legends concerning 
whom are to be found in the Buddha-dharma-charya-Sindhuh . 

u The chief of the followers of Buddha is endowed with knowledge: ■ 
44 'great are his riches and power. He the wed mercy to the living crea- 
s ' £ tion i and intruded them all in their refpedive duties ; he was deeply 

# Pliny B. 22 C» 6* - . 
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af {killed in the^SaUras. He is the abode of human and divine know- 
ttf< ledge, w ; hieh he imparts: to all. He, whofe name is Sham a, is the 
*.* chief of living beings: he gives an encreafe of pleafure to every body t 
51 he travels .over the world, inflructing every one in their refpediye du- 
st ties. .Once he went north eaft, then turning toward the north«weft, he 
“ arrived at the Hifddnz . mountains. There he -fa w a variegated h,ill : it 
w;a$ beautiful : there were numerous fprings : all forts of animals and 
** .chirping birds. In this foreft, he, whofe name is Shama-Maha-Mu- 
ni, .began to perform Tapasya : for he faw that the country was Tapo* 
“ Mum (land fit for the performance of religious rites). Here, fays he, 
“ I {hall foon obtain the end of jp.y Tapayya. J,ineWa.ra, the god of 
“ gods, was p leafed he granted his boon Jine^wara, who is Bha- 
** .gavan, for the good of mankind, granted his boon : from day a (mercy) 
“ comes .ardra (foftnefs of heart) : to do good to all men, you were born. 
■*\ Before this, he was famed as a good man; but wh^n he had obtained 
“ bis boon As he lived in an .uninhabited forefl,' pilgrims fuffered 
** much : through the efficacy of his Tapasya, he built a town, which 
“ he called Vdmeyan; it was .vdma (beautiful), hence it was called Famed 
tf ym* Wood, grain, and grafs, were in plenty. He placed beautiful flags 
** on all the gates and pofierns* He made alfo beautiful (cbeiwara ) fquares, 
“ where grain and wealth were difplayed. He called in. the four great 
“ tribes : gold and jewels abounded in their houfes. In one houfe were 
<f often feen an hundred women, firming with gold and precious fiones; 
<f here the drum beat; there they danced : every body was pleafed. From 
the noife in every ftreet, in every houfe, it feemed as if the whole town 
t( fpoke. In every houfe there were .conftantly feafis and rejoicings; it 
■ $t was like the town of the gods* Sharia inftruded them all in their 
*■* refpedive duties.. In this city men and women follow the religion of 

* So it is in the original : but it is underftood, that, after he had obtained his boo;l, be was 
gqpfider.ed as a funerior being* 
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u Buddha, and no body fays there, why do you worfhip Buddha ? Sha* 
“ ma having thus obtained the object ,of his wifhes, withdrew to an ad- 
“ jacent hill, where he ere£led a beautiful and ftrong building for his re- 
44 fidence. He kept his internal iniris. , or fenfes, under fubje&ion j hence 
44 he was called Shama. He is conftantly performing the Yoga : upon a 
“ hill fit for fuch performance, he feated himfelf : there refides the chief 
44 of the forms of Buddha. This hill is now called Ghulghuleb . 

* e There is another image-like resemblance of Siiama-Sharma in his 
ft difciple*. he is conftantly performing Tapasya : he ftudies daya (mercy), 
at and obferves moft rigidly the di&ates of juftice. He waited with molt 
*•* fcrupulous obedience on Shama, his fpiritual guide. Luft had no pow- 
44 er on him : in him were united human and divine knowledge : • he be- 
came Paranishta (he dwelled in god) and great were the powers of his 
imderftanding. For ten years he made Tapasya, during which he left 
tl off eating and drinking : he felt no uneafmefs bn that account : he lived 
upon the winds : thus he kept up the efficacy ofhis religious aufterities* 
44 He is a great penitent j conftantly thinking on the deity". He did not 
'M make Dambha , that is to fay, he did not perform religious aBs for the 
44 fake of wordly praife. Thus he made a mofi: rigorous Tapasya . Then 
44 Jina-Wara (or the lord of the forms of ’find) was pleafed : Jina- 
* deVa faid; why are you making Tapasya? What is your wifli ? You 
ki have made a mofi: rigorous Tapasya , even to the peril of your life : get 
up, get up : it fhall be well with you: afkyour boon ? Rasala, fuch 
44 was his name, faid, to day 'have I obtained the fruit of my labours : I 
have feen you : I have feen you J This is all I wanted : what is the reff 
44 to me ! This was my. only obje£l and defire. I w r as like a poor man, 
44 who is opprelfed j but on my complaining to you l have obtained redrefsj 
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be merciful. Jin a faid your heart is like a beetle ,' 31 who conftantlyr 
“■ flicks to me: your name before was Rasa la (he who delights in the 
** honied juice (Rasa) of flowers) now it (hall be Sa-Ras-ala (who de- 
<s lights much in it). All the world fliall call you Sa-Rasala t. aik your 
44 boon. The Muni faid he was nispraha , he wanted nothing : only give 
u me the end of my T ipasya : that I may go unmolefled through the : 
44 three worlds, and fee you every where,* let me alfo retain* the efficacy 
sc of my Hapasya* O chief of the forms of Jina, this is- my boon. Jina«* 
44 vara who is Is war A, granted it, and difappeared. The fon of the 
t( Raja kept up the efficacy of his Tapasya ; and thus became Avydbata — 
<£ swairagati he went every where unmolefled : he became Samadraca a v 
te friends or foes, men and women were the fame to him. Such was his 
“ Taftasya, that he even furpaffed his Guru Shama i who, feemingly, be- 
4e came Spardbd t faying why do you wifh to furpafs me. He endeavoured 
<e to fpoil his Tapasya , and to corrupt his heart t but in vain. Still he 
* s waited on him with humility, without anfwering, without complaining. 
** When Sfiama faw this, he laid with affoniffiment : he is a good man 
u fSddbuJ: his name then fliall be Sadbu . Thus he obtained a boon 
44 from his fpiritual guide. . Sa-Ras a(la is conflantly making Tapasya 
u thinking on Jine-s war A. ■ 

44 Who is he, whom all the world call S a-Ras a ft. a I You are the chief of 
'* the Tatis ; relate the whole to me. Who was he before ? Why did he come 
“ into this foreft ? Why is he making Tapasya? Be exalted and relate the 
if whole to me. The chief of the Tatis faid: he is the king of the country 
44 of Calinga , He had forfaken the paths of right eoufnefs, and dwelt among 
** women, he was proud and his heart was fixed on them. He was like 

* In Sanfcrit Bbranga: In, Greek Rruchos and Brum ; hence Sa-rafala is called Bbranga j . 
and Btcngus by Nonnus, 
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the Sarasa *, like the beetle, who delights on the honied juice {Rasa) of. 
“ flowers : hence he was called Rasa la* Once in a former ftate, he per- 
“ formed a moil meritorious adion; which proved afterwards of great 
fervice to him. Some private bufmefs having brought him to Mathurd % 

6t his friends prevailed on him to perform the ufual ablutions : he gave 
“ alms alfo. His heart was purified from guilt, and his iniquity .remov- 
8 * ed* At that time the chief of the Munis of Jina (Sham a) came to 
ct Mafburd V and fhewed to him the path of rediitude. He treafured up every* 
c£ word: acknowledging the truth, he was irradiated. From that moment 
6 ‘ he held for nothing his crown, his wife, his children, and his wealth. 
fl< He difpofed of his efFedfo among the Tafts , and having refigned his 
£< crown to his fon, and recommended his wife to him, he withdrew to 
the forefls. There he made Tapasya, thinking on Jinavara. Thus 
<s I have related the whole to you.” 

By Calinga , the Pauranics underftand the fea coafts at the fummit of the 
bay of Bengal , from point G&daveri to cap eNegrais. It is divided into three 
parts. Calinga proper, which extends from point Cadaver i to the weftera 
branch of the. Ganges $ the inhabitants of the country are called Colingee by 
JElian and Flint. Madhya* Calinga or middle Calinga is in the Delta 
of the Ganges , and is corruptly called Modo-Galinca by Pliny. Moga~Ca~ 
linga extends from the eaftern branch of the Ganges to cape Negrais in the 
country of the Migas or Mugs 1. this is obvioufly the Macco-Calinga of Pli- 
ny. Calinga implies a country abounding with creeks and is equally ap- 
plicable to the fea fhore about the mouths of the Indus. , 

'Sham a, and his difciple Sa-ras ata, are perhaps the fame, who 
•are called Sam and Z al-zer or Sal the white iri Persian romances: cer- 
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fain it is that they lived in that country. The father of Sam was Ns ri- 
m an, which if a Sanscrit appellation, is very applicable to Noah : nere 
fignifks a wave in Persian, and nara water in Sanscrit . Sam may be the 
fame with Si amec the fon of Key-Umursh ; for Sharma and Sh a r- 
maca, Shama and Shamca are various appellations of the patriach 
Shem, As to Key-Umursh or king Umursh, it is a denomination gi- 
ven equally to Adam and Noah in Persian romances, and with great pro- 
priety, for Umarsi-ia in Sanscrit iignifies the lord of Um a, the female 
power of nature and the earth. In that fe&ion of the Scanda-purdna cal- 
led the UimdchtUPKanda , it is faid that Buddha the ninth Avatar a of 
Vishnu appeared in the charaders of Shama or Shem'; by which we 
mull; underdand, according to the learned, that Sharma an incarnation of 
Vishnu- reappeared as Buddha. Indeed the chara&er of Sharma is well 
preferved throughout for this famous patriarch is reprefented of a modt 
benevolent and mild difpodtion, with a very weak conftitution. When 
Buddh a wasfeven years above eight old, he wa9 invedred with the facerdotal 
cord. He went immediately to Vdmigram or Vanuyan ■ in order to defeat 
the fchemes of the Daityas, who were aflembled in its vicinity, to perform 
folemn facrifices and the moft rigid ads of devotion in order to attain the 
dominion of the world. Vdmiyan is declared to have been at that time a 
finoit famous and magnificent city. There the gods and many holy men 
were aff&mbled in order to pay their refpeds to Vishnu and implore his 
affidance againft the Daily as. . Buddha in the fhape of a Sannydsi pre- 
knted himfelf to them, and was kindly received : he then, told them, that 
every facrihce of an animal was an abomination, and that even ablutions 
were wicked, becaufe {mail infeds might be killed by bathing. Such was 
his eloquence, that the Daityas wept bitterly, abandoned all thoughts of 
facrifice and ablution, and thereby were frufirated in their feheme of at- 
taining the dominion of the world.. After, this memorable vidory,. great; 
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rejoicings were made throughout the whole town of Barmy an s for the 
Mauddbists infift that the religion of Buddha exifted from the beginning, 

I cannot better conclude this effay than by making a few remarks on 
the fuppofed prohibition, impofed on every good Hindu from eroding the 
Indus ; in order to obviate fome objections lately darted, againfl the pofli- 
bility of their being acquainted with the moil ancient, tranfadtions in the 
weftern parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly very ancient : 
for it is mentioned by Diodorus the Sicilian ; who fays, that king Stau^ 
rob axes, in Sanscrit SthaVara-pati, was prevented by thefoothfayers* 
in confequence of certain prodigies*. from eroding the Indus*. 

Before we proceed, it is proper to •- afeertain, what part of the Indus i* 
properly called Attaca or the forbidden. From the unanimous report of 
the natives of that country, either Hindus or Musulmans, learned as well as 
11 m pie, I am fully fatisfied that the handhi- Sindh, which- rifes from a lake 
in the vicinity of Bdmiyan , and falls into the Sindh above Attaca-Varanesa 
or Attack- Benares is the real. Attack or forbidden river ; • this property how- 
ever it communicates To the greater Sindh from the place of their confluence 
down to the fea. The Indus is called Sindhub or Sindhusm Sanscrit , A b -Sind or 
Water of Sind by Persian authors : but in the Pastoo language it is called Abau 
Sin or father Sin. The waters of the Landhi-Sin , or leffer Sind, are remarkable 
for their limpidity : and being very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance % 
whilft the waters of the Abai-Sin are turbid : and above T-or -Be lab or the black 
Belab * toward Der-bend and Bawersa. they, are of a. milk white colour* 
from the immenfe banks of chalk in its bed. Bawersa called alfo Bawcrsa-da 

* Tor-Bela or Tor-Belam, thus called from the banks of black fand in its vicinity : there 
probably Alexander crofted the Indus. Ac-Bslam or Ec-Bolima was probably near Ha%ru % 
about half way between lor-B&lam and the fort of Mock, there are many banks of white chalky 
from which* it was probably called ds-Bitem^ or the white Bilan % 
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and Bawersa-di , is the Barisadis of the hiftorians of Alexander fife-' 
low tf ir~B£lab or lor-Mlam* and its black fands, the waters of the Sind are- 
blackifh, and between the high mountains about Attock and the fort q£ 
JAilab, the gloom encreafes much, their black appearance. The Landbi-Sm: 
from the dark azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety called; 
the Nil~ab: the inhabitants know of no other river diftinguifhed.by that: 
epithet. They feldom,. however, make ufe of it. At Goorband* it is called 
the Goor-band river y near Bar an , the Bar an river. Near Palangbur the. 
Pleygrium of Strabo, in the diftrid of Cameb it is called the Gameb river*. 
Gorydalis , mentioned by Str abo near the pafs of Kbeibar , is called novr 
Gurdyaliy and Gurdeb : and Bando^B'ena* is the band or dam of Bfaa or 
Beyanab* or rather it implies Beyanab near the band or dam, which, I fup«. 
pofe to be the royal wall in the country of Opianeh mentioned, by Steehan- 
us of Byzantium it is near Peishour*. 

Ancient geographers were as much perplexed as the- moderns,, with; 
regard to the rivers, to the weft ward of the Indus . The Gboaspes , and the;: 
Gophss , are rep re fen ted as two diftind rivers :• but I fufped that, like the ri^ 
ver in Arachosia*. the fame river was • called by two different names. The 
Gboaspes has been alfo miftaken for the Coas of Ptolemy, which lafi come& 
from the country of Casb-gbar.. 

The appellation of Cophes , as we have feen before,, is derived from the: 
Words Gopa ur Gopha ; and, though never ufed by the natives,, yet, they 
afiert, that this river paftes, through an inxmenfe Gap in the mountains of 
Bunny an* or in Sanscrit through a large Gopa or Gopha* from which the: 

* Bawtrsali is a derivative form, from Bawersa* according to the idiom of the dialect of the- 
Punjab* in which, as well as all over India , derivative forms are ufed in the room of the primi- 
rive: thus we fay Bengal for Bang*; thus the town of Nahusha or Njsa* is called Nhha-ik- ■ 
r urm - f Qr Nisba-puram or. Nisha-pur*. in a fragment cited by Sig. Baysr.. 
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Eng/ijh words Gap., to Gape , and in German Gaffen are probably derived. 
Tradition is now filent with refped to the appellation of Cbeaspes : but we 
read in Ciesias of certain animals in this river., fomewhat in the fhape of river 
horfss. This author calls it Gattas y and it is the fame with the Geiidis of 
<Geuthk of Nonnusj for Bacchus eroded this river, in his way from Niccca, 
or Cahulf to the place of abode of the benevolent and hofpitable Brongus 
among the Samacii hes of Bamiyaru On the banks of this river was the town 
of Alybe or Alyben in the oblique cafe * which is called to this day Elben and 
.fometimes Eylbend . It is at the foot of the mountains, near the entrance of 
a pafs leading to B.dmiyan* 

The Gattas and Geuthis being the fame river with the Cophes , I ftrongly 
•fufpedl that the two former'appellations are corrupted from the latter. Of 
this we have a remarkable inftance in the Greek and Latin languages. ;The 
words Ccepa and Gape in Latin or Gaipia, Gaiphu or Gepbu in old Creek > are 
pronounced and written in .the more modern Gethua and Getia, ' Thus the 
-tree called Tdla in India and alfo by Arrian, is written Tala by Pliny ■: 
thus the word Baulus is pronounced Taulus in the countries bordering on the 
JNile : and the materials from which Nonmus compiled his Dionysiacs were 
..originally written in thefe countries* of which Nonnus himfelf was a native. 

The Dir •‘mend which has its fource in the fame lake with the Landbi r Sin * 

, and flows toward Persia , is called alfo Attack, fo that it feetns, that the 
whole country between the Hirmend and Indus , was equally Attaca or for- 
bidden, I have not been able yet to difeover the origin of this prohibition : 
but I believe it extended at firil to civil purpofes only. In this manner the 
Dara-Moren in China is called Attack by Hindu pilgrims, who do not confider 
in the lead, as a religious prohibition : this civil prohibition is very and* 

f Nonn, Bmys. lib. 17 , v- 335 
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ent for it is recorded by Pliny *. The Maha-naM near Cuttack is alfo call- 
ed Attack, but this prohibition is very little regarded. 

In that dreadful war* which we mentioned in our former efiay •f* between 
the Lingancitas and Tonijas or Vavanas'i the former flood their ground 
pretty well at fir, ft : but were in the end defeated and fhamefully rout- 
ed in battle, through the efficacy of thefacred Toni, MahadeVa enraged, 
was going to deftroy them with the fire of his eye : but Pa / rvati / inter- 
pofed, and to appeafe him made ufe of the fame artifice, the old woman call- 
ed Baubo, did to put Ceres in good humour, and ffiewed him the prototype 
of the Lotos . Mahadeva fmiledand relented ; but on the condition only, 
that they fliould inftantly leave the country. Whether this legend allude to 
a real war between the worffiippers of the Linga and Toni, or be a mere phyfi- 
ological allegory I cannot determine : be this as it may, the Tavanas withdrew 
to the countries between the Indus, and the Hirmend, and the LandblSin or 
miab .* every intercourfe was forbidden on all fides : thus in my humble opi- 
nion, thefe three rivers were denominated Attaca or forbidden. The Tavans 
it feems were expelled afterwards with their chief De'o-caT-yun by CrTsh- 
na, and his brother Ba-la or Balas, the Indian Hercules, called alfo Be- 
LU'S. This I fuppofe was the Bactrian war alluded to by Nonnus in his 
Dionysiacs . It was then that, Indian Hercules befieged in vain the famous 
fort of Aornos called alfo Avernus on the banks of the Indus . It has pre- 
ferved its ancient name to this day being called Varanas or Benares : it is 
more generally known by the name of Attack . It was fur.veyed fome years 
ago by my friend Mirza Mogul Beg, and bis defcriptlon of that famous 
place, anfwers minutely, to that given by the hiftorians of Alexander, of 
the fortified rock of Aornos J. 

* Lib. 6, c. 22. f Jsiatuk Refearches, vol. 3. p, 362. 

% To the north north eaft of Attock-Benares, about eighteen miles diftant, is the town of 
Bazar near the weftern banks of the Indus : it is the Bazira of the hiftorians of AlexaN9£r f 
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There are four rivers, which were once much dreaded by religious people 
■according to the following text: 

Carmanasd jala spar shat $ Caraioya vagahandt: 

Gandaci hdhutarandt: Sindho pdr'egamattathd . 

Evam carma Dwija cur van punah San scar am arhatu 

By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters of the Carmanasd , to 
bathe in the Cara toy a (a river in Bengal called Curratya in the maps), to 
fwim in the Gandaci , and to crofs the Indus . The inhabitants of the coun- 
tries on the banks of thefe rivers, claim however, an exemption, which is 
admitted by the reft of the Hindus: and on the banks of the Carmanasd 
live many Brahmens, who daily perform their ablutions in it, and drink 
of its waters ; and to my knowledge they are not confidered as defiled in 
the leaft : on the contrary they are in general highly refpe&ed at Benares. 
The prohibition with refpeft to the three other rivers, has never been much 
attended to; but their averfion to the Carmanasd is now as great as ever.* 
by the contad alone of its baneful waters, pilgrims fuppofe that they loofe 
the fruit and efficacy of all their religious aufterities and pilgrimages: and 
they always crofs it with the utmoft caution. With refped to the Indus , 
my learned friends here agree, that the fin, if any, con lifts only in crofting 
the river : and that it by no means implies any prohibition to go and remain 
in the countries beyond it. Befides you may eafily go to Bdmiyan without 
crofting any of the forbidden rivers, by crofting the Indus above its conflu- 
ence with the Attaca : far in all prohibitory laws, you may fafely adhere to 
the letter. They informed me alfo that in the time of Acbar, who great- 
ly favoured the Hindus , the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his fervice, hav- 
ing been ordered to crofs the Indus to chaftife Tome refradory Pat-tan tribes, 
they informed him, that they were forbidden to crofs this river. The era- 
per oj wrote to them, that the earth and its rivers were the lord’s, and that 
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the prohibition was of courfe more in their heads, than confident with rea« 
fan s however if they conceived in their hearts that it was improper to crofs $ 
by all means to abRain from it. On the receipt of this letter, the Raj™ 
foots 9 with the Brlthmens who accompanied them, eroded the Attack im- 
mediately. 

The numerous Brahmens who live m Iran , crofs it daily, without any 
fcruple whatever, as well as thofe of Multan , and other adjacent countries*. 
Thole of Multan jocularly lay, that, as the true bed of the river is not af- 
certained, they may crofs it with impunity. The truth is that the Indus 
ran formerly a great way to the weliward of its prefent channel, through 
the Nulla- Sdncdr, which branches out of the Indus below Derd-Ismdhil, 
Mlrza-Mogul-Beg furveyed it fome years ago as far as the parallel of 
Multan , where bis furvey ended. But he was informed, that it ran a great 
way to ting fouth in a diredion alnaoft parallel to the Indus , with which it 
communicates occadonally through various branches. The Nulla-Sdncd* 
ra being the old bed of the Indus, is of courfe conlidered as the true boun- 
dary of Indostan , and was admitted as fuch in the treaty of peace between; 
Nadir-Sha'h and the emperor of India . This dereliction happened be? 
fore Alexander’s time, as it was recorded by Aristobu&us, according 
to Strabo. 

I cannot help taking notice o£ a curious obfervation made by a learn- 
ed Brahmen , that whofoever prohibited the eroding of the Attack, meant 
only that no body making life of the ufual modes known at that time,, 
lliould prefume to crofs it : but if he could leap over it, or crofs-it in' a balr 
loon, or aftride a wild goofe, or any other bird, which may be effected 
through magick, there could be no harm whatever. This ft range idea 
brought to my recolledion a whimlical Rory of the Musulmans who inha? 
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bited the country of Sind or Tata; they fancy that Alexander by ma- 
gical art conveyed his whole army over the Indus , every man of his riding 
ailride a wild goofe. As Alexander was pretty fuccefsful in India, they 
conceive that this would not have been the cafe if he had eroded the Indus 
either in boats or by fwimming ; and the moft obvious method he could, 
adopt, in. their opinion, was to- convey his foldiers in the above manner,. 

When the unfortunate Raghu-Nath-RaVa or Rag o s a, fent two 
Brahmens as embaffadors to England , they went by fea as far as Suez, but 
they came back by the way of Persia , and of courfe eroded the Indus, On 
their return they were treated as outcaftsj becaufe they conceived it hardly 
poflible for them to travel through countries inhabited by Mkc'h’bas or im- 
pure tribes, and live according to the rules laid down in their facred books t 
it was alfo alledged, that they had eroded the Attaca . Numerous meet- 
ings were held in confequence of this, and learned Brahmens were con- 
vened from all parts. The influence and authority of Ragiui-Nath- 
R aVa could not fave his embadadors. However the holy adembly de- 
creed, that in condderation of their univerfai good. cha-raBer, and ©f the 
motive of their travelling to diftant countries, which was folely to- promote' 
the good of their country, they might be regenerated and have the facerdo- 
fcal ordination renewed. For the purpofe of regeneration, it is directed to= 
make an image of pure gold of the female power of nature in the iliape ei- 
ther of a woman or of a cow.. In this ftatue the perfon to be regenerated is' 
enclofed and dragged out through the ufual channel. As a ftatue of pure- 
gold and of proper dimenfions would be too expen five, it is fuflicient to 
make an image of the facrcd Toni, through which the perfon to be rege- 
nerated is to pafs. R ag H u-N a'th-R ay a had one made of pure gold 
and. of proper dimenfions ; his embadadors were regenerated, and the ufual 
ceremonies of ordination having been performed, and immenfe prefents. 
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bellowed on the Brahmens, they were re-admitted into the communion of 
the faithful. The two culprits made a very able defence, and had it not 
been for fame irregularities at Jedda , where water is brought from a place 
about ten or twelve miles diflant s it is the general opinion, that they ' 
would have been acquitted : for they were men of unexceptionable cha- 
rader, and of courfe they were to be judged in great meafure from their 
own depofition, and declaration of all circumftances, In vain they plead- 
ed necefti ty, and referred to the condud of Visvamitra and other holy 
men as a precedent in fuch circumllances. It was anfwered, that fuch 
cafes were inadmiflible as precedents in the prefent age. 

No fuch prohibition however, is mentioned in the Purdnas , or in any 
of their facred books of great antiquity. On the contrary, we fee in the 
Purdnas many holy men conftantly eroding the Indus , and going even a.? 
far as the facred ides in the weft. There are Brahmens to this day, and 
Hindus of all denominations crofting the Indus to vifit the holy places in 
the weft : but thefe perfons have renounced the world, and retain but few 
pradices of their claffes. Though highly refpeded, yet no body prefumes 
to eat, or communicate with them 5 but they go in crowds to receive their 
bleffing. We have mentioned before, that Brahmens, and other Hindus > 
living in the countries, on either fide of the Indus, claim an exemption 
from all ecclefiaftical cenfure, on that account ; and though in general they 
are not much refpeded at Benares; yet their claim is admitted as good* 
and valid. 
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On the Antiquity of the Surya Siddha'nta," and the for- 
mation of the Agronomical Cycles therein contained.— By Mr* 
J.. Bentley. 

j. nr^HE Surya Siddhdnta is generally believed to be the moil ancient 
A aftronomical treatife the Hindus have, and according to their 
notions is fuppofed to have been received through divine revelation at the 
clofe of the Satyayug, of the 28th Mahayug y of the 7th Manwantara: 
that is .about 3164899 years ago. 

3, That the Hindus are an ancient people is generally allowed, and 
proved beyond a doubt by hiftorical evidence ; but that they are poffeffed 
aftronomical works, of fuch ftupendous antiquity, as the Suryd Siddhdn - 
,4a is "pretended to be, is a circumftance not warranted by the ftri£teft in- 
^eftigatlon. 

3. Several of the learned have written on the laws, manners, cus- 
toms, See. of the Hindus , but it is only within a few years paft, I believe, 
that attempts have been made to inveftigate, through the medium of their 
aftronomical works, &c. the truth or falfehood of their p retentions to the 
high and monftrous antiquity they aftiime to themfelves above all other 
.nations* M. Ba illy, in the year 1787, publilhed at Paris, a whole quar- 
to volume on the fubjeft of the Indian aftronomy ; and Mr, Playfair, 
’ ‘ Yyy 
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in the year 1789: publtfhed a paper on the fame fubjedl in the Edinburgh 
tranfa&ions. The principles however, of the Hindu fyftems of aftronomy, 
being unknown to thefe gentlemen, and differing widely in many refpe&s 
from that of the Europeans, the conclufions drawn by them refpeding the 
antiquity of the feveral allronomical tables mentioned by Mr. Bailly, 
appear now to be altogether unfounded. Indeed, the materials which Mr. 
Bailly had- coll efted*, were inefficient to enable him to form a juft idea 
of the principles of the Hindu fyftems, which being moftly artificial, his 
method of inveftigation (from the quantity of the mean annual motions,. 
See. of the planets though otherwife perfectly juft) became altogether in- 
applicable j lo much fo, that the tables of Trivaldre, which he had fup- 
pofed were as old as the commencement of the prefent Cali yug, at leaft, 
were adfually written and dated about the year 4383 of the Cali yug , or 516 
years agoj and the mean annual motions of the planets given in that work, 
were on the principles of the Hindu aftronomy , calculated' to give the po- 
fittons of. the planets in the heavens at that time, as near at leaft, as the 
author could determine by obfervation. However, in order to do away 
thefe delufions, I lllall, before I proceed fo the inveftigation of the antic 
quity of the Suryd Sidihdnta, explain, in as Ample a manner as poffible, 
the principles upon which the Hindu fyftems are founded, and the manner 
in which which they are formed*. 


4 - In the firft place it is necelfary to obferve, that in moft of the Hin- 
du fyftems, certain points of time back, are fixed on as epochs, at which 
the planets are ajfumed to fall into a line of mean conjundion with the Sun 
« the beginning of Aries. From the points of time, fo affirmed as 
l_!- e H,ndU ' aflronomer car ries on his calculations, as if they had 
fro! ^ 
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^een fettled fo by adual obfervation ; and determines the mean annual mo- 
tions, which he muff employ in .his fyffem, from thence, as will give the 
portions of the planets in his own time; as near as he is able to determine 
the fame by obfervation. 

In fixing on thefe epochs, the firfl Hindu affrqnomers, took the 
precaution to throw them fo far back into antiquity, that the difference be- 
tween the affumed, and real places of the planets, whatever they might be 
at that time, would, when divided by the number of years expired from 
thence, in a manner vanilh; or at leaft become too inconfiderable, to af- 
fe£t the mean annual motions of the planets, deduced from thence for fe- 
deral years. For, it is eafy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed 
on fo far back, that the mean annual motions of the planets to he from 
.thene.e deduced, (upon a fuppofition of their being then in a line of mean 
conjunEion in the beginning of aries) -fhall give the real pofitions of the 
.planets at prefent, agreeing with obfervation s ; and yet, the mean an- 
nual motions, fo deduced, fiiall not differ from the real mean annual 
.motions, above any affignable quantity, however fmalh 

<6. For, let an epoch of mean conjunction, be affumed at on ly- the -di fiance 
of 648000 years ago ; without troubling ourfelves at all with the real pofi- 
tions of the planets at that time, (which it would be impoffible to know) 
.now fince the greatefl poffible difference that can ever happen, at any propo- 
sed time between the affumed, and real place of a planet, cannot exceed fix 
fignsj if we divide this quantity, by the number of years fuppofed now expired, 
we ill all have 4 -Vt-ot-s-" ° s °° o o^i, or one' tenth of a fecond, for the 
greateft*poffible difference that .could arife between the real mean annual 
motions of the planets as determined by European aftronomers, and fchofe 
which it would be necellary to employ, reckoning from the epoch 
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thus affumed, as would give the portions of the planets at prefent, 
■with the fame degree of accuracy, as the moft modem of European 
tables, 

y. It mull therefore appear obvious, that the further back an epoch of 
mean conjunction is aflumed, the nearer Jfhould the annual motions to be 
thence deduced, agree with the real mean annual motions, determined 
from aCtual obfervations : And on the contrary, the nearer fuch epoch is 
aflumed to our own time, the greater the difference will be; unlefs a point 
of time is found by computation, at which the planets were either in a> 
line of mean conjunction, or fo near, that the difference, when divided 
among the years expired, would not feniibly affeCt the mean annual mo- 
tions to be thence derived i but in this cafe, it is neceflary that the Sun or 
Moon, fhould be in a line of mean conjunction at the aflumed epoch : or 
at leaft ver}r nearly fo, in proportion, to the diftance of time back; for o- 
therwife, the computed times of conjunctions, oppolitions, and eclipfes, 
of thefe luminaries, would, not agree with obfer.vation, for any confider- 
able number of years. 

8. Upon this principle the epoch now commonly called the commence*- 
ment of the Cali yug , appears to have been fixed on, by V a ra>h a and 
forae other Hindu aftronomers fince his time for, though . the planets were* 
not then actually in a line of mean conjunction, yet, the differences be- 
tween their refpeCiive portions, and that which was affumed, when di- 
vided among the years expired from that epoch, to. the time of Varaha, 
were confidered as too fmall, to caufe any confiderable difference between the 
real mean annual motions, and thofe which it would be neceffary to affume, 
foas to give the pofitions of the planets at that time* or even to caufe any 
fcnfible error in their computed places deduced from, thence for many years.. 
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g, Bxjt, in order to make this dill plainer, let us fuppofe, that a Hindu 
aftronomer now ftarts up, pofleffed of inftruments and other means, 
whereby he is able to determine the real pofitions of the planets at prefent;. 
and that he is defirous of forming a complete new fyftem, upon the prin- 
ciples of his predeeeffors that is to- fay, affirming a mean conjun&ion of 
the planets, at the commencement of the Cali yug, what muff be the mean 
annual motions, neceffary to be given in fuck fyftem, fo as to bring out the 
longitudes of the planets agreeing with'obfervations * or their pofitions in 
the heavens, as. deduced from European tables.. 

1C. Let the planets be fiappofed to have been in a line of mean con- 
jun&ion, in the beginning of Aries, at the commencement of the Cali yug : 
that is to fay,, at the inftant of midnight, between Thurfday the 17th, and 
Friday the iBth February O. S. in the year of the Julian period 1612, on the 
meridian of Lanka**- or about .75® $o' eaff of Greenwich: and let the 
time at which the mean longitudes of the planets, are to be determined as 
from obfervation, be the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, at the in- 
fant the Sun is fuppofed to be entering Aries, in the Hindu fphere accord- 
ing to mean motions. 

11. Now from the commencement of the Calf yug, to the end of the 
year 4900, |by the Suryd Siddhanta , is 1789767 days 54*°* %o ; correfi. 
ponding to the 12th April 1799, at 45' 4^ paff nine P. M. on the meridian 
of Lanka , or gi 40* paff four P. M- on the meridian of Paris, The mean 
longitude of the Sun, Moon, and planets, at that inftant, according to Mh 
tables of 1792, will be as follows :■ 

* The Hindus fuppofe ' that Lanka lies in the fame meridian with Vgein in the Mharatta do- 
minions, the longitude of which has been determined from a great number of observations made by 

Dr. Hunter to be 75 0 50' eaft of Greenwich 
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Sun ; i >■ 
Moon i 
Mercury 
Venus 
Mars * 
Jupiter 
^aturri , 


European Sphere- 
os. 20 Q , hi 
3 23 55 9,3 

3 2a 42 43 

2 24 6 14 

3 4 50 40 

1 29 58 3,1 

3 24 16 36,1 


12* The mean longitude of the Sun at that inflant in the Hindu fphere 
is = or. p° o o , becaufe he is fuppofed juft entering Aries, according to 
mean motions : but his mean longitude in the European fphere, being then 
or* ^°° ^ >5* t ^ ie difference between the fpheres at that moment, 

becomes equal to that quantity , which muft therefore be deduded from the 
mean longitudes above determined, and we have the relative pofitions of the 
Sun, Moon, and planets, jn the Hindu fphere as follows : 


Sun’s mean longitude, 
Moon’s ditto, 

Mercury’s ditto, 

Venus’s ditto, 

Mars’s dittc?, . ~ 

Jupiter’s ditto, 

Saturn’s ditto. 


Hindu Sphere. 

- - OS . 0° o o " . 

~ - . 3 2 2 40,8 

- - 3 1 5 ° * 3>5 

* r 2 3 13 4 5>5 

- “ 2 13 58 11,5 

“ ” 1 9 5 S3 >$ 

- *• 3 3 24 27,1 5 


13- Ti, e mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and planets, in the Hindu 
fphere, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, being thus determined 
we muft now find the quantities of the mean annual motions, that will juft 
give thefe pofitions, reckoning from the commencement pf the Caliym, as 
epoch .of affumed mean Conjunction. 
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14- The .length of .the Fdrtduytzx according to the Suryd Siddh&nm 
is 365 days 15** 31' 31" zf, in 'which time the Sun is' fuppofed to make one 
complete revolution in his, orbit. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, in that fpace of time by De la Lance's, tables, are as. follows ; 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


European Sphere. 

itvoVo* o' 58" 40*46 

13 4 12 47 39 *7»°3. 

4 1 24 46 35 36,9 - 

1 7 15 12 a&,4 

o 6 u 25 17 49,3. 

0 i o 2i 4 9 9,2 

O o 12 14 8 0,9 


15. These motions being reduced to the Hindu fphere, by deducing 
the difference between the fpheres at the end of one complete Hindu 
year= 58 4o ; ,26j we fhall have their refpedive mean annual motions- in 


the Hindu fphere, as follows : ' 

Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars - 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Hindu Sphere. 

1 f» os. 0° o' O' Q* 

13> 4 12 4 6 40 36,78 

4 1 24 45 36. 56,6 

1 7 ! 5 n 23 3.8,1 

o 6 11 24 19 9 

*© 1 o 20 30 29 

o o 12 1^ 9 20,6 


r6. Multiplying thefe by 4900, the number of years expired from 
the affumed- epoch, we obtain the number of revolutions &c. of each pkaet 
in that fpace of time x from which reje&ing. the fractional parts of are- 
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volution, and fubftituting in their ftead, the £gn, degree, &e. the pla- 
net is in, (at the end of the year 4900 above determined from European 
tables) and then dividing the whole by 4900, we get the mean annual 


.motions required, as follows ; 

Hindu Sphere. 

s 

ft 

■ 0 

Sun '♦ - 

1 r. 

or. 

o° 0 

0 

O 

Moon * - • 

*3 

4 

12 46 

40 

4 M 53 

Mercury - 

4 

1 

34 45 

12 

22,206 

Venus w - 

1 

7 

15 11 

47 

40,72 

Mars 

0 

6 

11 24 

10 

15.814 

Jupiter - ■ 

0 

i 

p 21 

3 

0,411 

Saturn - ' 

0 

0 

13 13 

53 

55-93 


From this example, a general idea may be formed of the principles of 
the Hindu aftronomy, and the manner of determining the mean annual 
motions of the planets at different periods, from their pofitions in the 
heavens being then given by obfervation. 

17, If we compare the mean annual motions thus determined, with 
thofe deduced from De ea Lande’s tables, we fhall find, that they difiFer 


confiderably : and that the latter make the 
Moon’s mean, annual motion, 

0 

4^,4 lefs. 

Mercury’s 

ditto, - r - , r « - 

H 

34,4 greater. 

Venus’s 

ditto, v — ” r - " 

24 

2,5 lefs. 

Mars’s 

ditto, 

8 

53,2 great. 

Jupiter’s 

4 ditto, - - - - r - 

12 

31.4 lefs. 

Saturn’s 

ditto, - ' * - m " - 

*5 

24,7 great. 


' 18 / From thefe circumftances, an European aftronomer, unacquainted 
with the principles of the Hindu fyflems, on feeing fuch motions given m 
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Hindu ■ tables , .would be apt to be deceived by appearances, and a 
degree of antiquity to the work at never poffeffed ; thinking, that the au- 
thor mull have lived at that period, when according to bis ideas, the ^quan- 
tities of the mean ' annual motions were the fame as given in the bohk* 
This ihews the abfolute neceflity of being acquainted with the ?pri nci- 
pies of the Hindu fyftems of aftronomy, before we can attempt to invefti- 
gate their antiquity from the quantity of the mean annual motion of a pla- 
cet'. For the meanannual motion of Jupiter above deduced, is is. o* f 9 
which quantity, according to the principles of the European aftronomy, 
•would refer the age < of a book in which it was founds fxs a period fomc 
thoufands of years back j though, in reality it is only calculated to give 
the petition of that plf net at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug jt 
agreeing with European tables ; and fo of the motions of the reft of the 
planets above deduced. For, let the mean annual motions above deduced, 
be multiplied by 4900, and we fhall have 

Sun, revolutions 4900 — or. o* o' o 

;Moou, 65507 — 3 2 2 : 40,3 • 

‘.'■Mercury,, ' •. . . r . • 20345 , ^ 3 1 50 ,43,5 . 0 * ; v 

Venus, * 79 65 — 2 3 13 45 ,» 5 . 

Mars, - — — . 2605 — ' % 13 58 ,11,5 

Jupiter, rr : 4*8 — 1 9 S.I&&& t v . 

-Saturn,; . 166 7-- 3 3 • 24-, v-2^,6 , \ v ■ • 

which are precifely the fame as thofe computed from De la LaJpf/s 
tables fqr the fame inftant (§ 12). "> • 

•19. However, though the motions ^bove affigned, give the mean He- 
liocentric longitudes of the planets, perfe&ly corred: at the end of the year 
4900 of:the Cali jug; yet, on account of the fmall differences between 
them, and the real mean annual motions, as well as on account of th$ jp&« 

Ha 2 2 
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qualities obferved by modern aftrdnomer.s in 'tbe motidtlSf offome of the pla- 
nets, they would every* year ‘ after, vary more and more from the truth , in: 
•proportion to the differences^ This, in. fa&, is the cafe with all the Hindu 
fyftems of agronomy : and ; when the error becomes fenfible,. they either 
form a newdyftem, or elfe introduce, a correction to the old,, which they 
term beep , 


sp;- The Hindu fy Items of aftronomy now in life, may he divided -m-tcr 
three diffihCTelaffesv Fifftj fuch as affume a conjunction of the Sun, Moon 
and planets, fclie nodes and apfldes of their orbits, in the firft point 
of Aries at beginning and end of the Calpa of Brahma*! Secondly, fuch 
*as affume a* conjunction at the beginning and end of the Calpa of Varaha 1 ,., 
with a mean conjunction at the end of certain cycles .or periods of yearsi 
Thirdly, ftich as affume no conjunction at* the beginning or end of ei- 
ther Calpa , or at any other period,*—' To the firft clafs, belong the works of 
Brohma Gupta, the Siddhanta Serdmonr of Bh asker, &c. which make- 
no conjunction of the planets at the commencement of the prefent Cali yug. 
To the fecond; belong the Surya Siddhanta , Soma Siddhanta , Vasi/Jota-Sid »■ 
ihantad Sic. and ftich as affume a mean conjunction at the beginning of the- 
Call IFg-orily, as the- Jat Rat nolo of Vara ha, the tables of Trhalore, Sc c. 
To the Third,-’ belong the Br oh ma Siddhanta , Vijhnu Siddhanta , Bhajhoti 
Drubo Rothmio\ \ Chondrikd , &c. Thefe laft arc nearly on the principles of the 

* The Calpa of B ROHM A contains 4320000000 Hindu years, and commenced 1972944000 
years before the beginning of the prefent Cali Tug : it may have derived its name from Brohm a 
Gupta, who may probably have been the author of it. The Calpa of Varaha confifts of 
the fame number of years, bub commenced 17 064000 years later, and derives its name from Va— 
.rah a Minr-R, -author of the Surya- Siddhanta^ Jat- Ka-rnob^ &c~ The Calpa] is divided-, into 
IcflVr periods of years, called Manwantaras and Tugs\, the intention of which feems to be,, 
to afllft the memory in calculating the years -expired of the fyftem: at leaff they anfwer no 
other pufpofe at prefent. In a valuable fragment in nay pefleffion,. the durations of. 
the. Calpa Manwmtaras^ and Tugs*, of the ancient- Hindus , are ftated totally different fronsn 
thofe now hi ufe, ' 
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European aftronomy, the mean annual motions not being affe&ed by any 
affumed epoch, and confequently make no conjunction of the planets either 
at the beginning of the prefent Call yug , or at any other period. 

21. The revolutions of the planets, ,&c. in a Calpa, or 4320000000 
years, according to Br ohm a Gupta and Bhasker Ac h ary a, are; as 
follows: 

Sun , Moon , and "Planets . 

Revolutions. 

•Sun, - 4320000000 

iMoon, .577533^0000 

Mercury - 179369989B4 

Venus, •- 7022389492 

Mars, - 2296828522 

Jupiter, - 364226455 

Saturn, - 146567298 

22. In the Surya Siddhanta , the lead: cycle of years in which the Sun, 
Moon, and planets, are fuppofed, to return to a line of mean conjun&ion 
in fhe beginning of Aries, is 1080000 years : or the fourth part of .a Maha 
fug*, and the revolutions of each planet, given in that cycle, are as fol- 
lows; 

§un> " revolutions 1080000 

Moon, 14^38334 

Mercury, 4484265 

^ m The revolutions given in the Suryajiddhanta are for a Maha yug, btft they muft be always 
.divifible by four, otHerwife a mean conjunction could not take place at the beginning of the Cali 
They are befe- reduced accordingly. 


Apjides . 

Nodes . 



486 


48 8 1 0585 8 

'232311168 

332 

511 

%3 

893 

292 

, 267 

855 

63 

4 T 

" ■ ■ ' : 'Z .1 

584 


Z Z Z Z 
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• 'Venus, 
rV ; Mars> 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

23.*. These revolutions were found by multiplying the mean annual ■ 
motions by 108000b, the number of years afiumed to the cycle ; rejecting 
from the product all fra£lionaI parts of a revolution under fix figns,, and 
adding one revolution for thofe equal to or above- that quantity. Thus 
let the mean annual motions which we have determined (§ 16) on the 
afifumption of the planets having been in a- line of mean conjunc- 
tion at the beginning of the Cali yug, be multiplied' by 1080000, and we ; 
Jfhall have, 


Sun, 

revolutions 108000b 

os. <f 0 f 

Moon,;. 

— 

10 25 0 

Mercury,.. 

44:84:260’ 

3 20 0 

Venus, 

— n 55589 

0 

CO 

Mars, ■ 

— 574208 

6 20 0 

Jupiter,. 

— 91052 

6 0 0 

Saturn, 

— — 36644 

11 10 . 0 


From which rejecting all fraftional parts of a revolution under fix figns, and 
encreafing the reft to unity, we have, 


• Sun, • 


revolutions 1080000 

Moon, 


'4438334 

. Mercury, 


ri " 4484 ^6© 

Venus, 


— l 75$S9,<* 

Mars, 


574*09 

- Jupiter . 


— ' 91053 

Saturn, 

nil 

— — 36645 


revolutions) 1755594': 

. . 574208', • 

— 9 ** 55 : 

— 3664.2 
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24. Comparing thefe, with the numbers in the fame period, by the 

Surya Siddhanta (§, 22:), it will appear, that the number of resolutions of 
Mercury, accord Ing,to : that work, is - 5 greater,;. 

Of Venus, ~ - 4 greater,; ; 

€ Of Mars, - ' 1 lefs, 

Of Jupiter, « 2 greater, , 

Of Saturn, - — - 3 lefs, 

Thefe differences, the Hindu afironomers call bee}; or the corrections 
to be applied to the mean places of the planets, computed from the Surya 
Siddhanta.* 

25. - Having thus’ given the revolutions of the Sun, Moon and planets, 
in the. cy-le: of 1080000* years in imitation of the Surya Siddhanta, I (hall ■ 
now fhew their ufe in determining the mean longitudes of each at any time 
propofed. 

EXAMPLE, 

Let the time be the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, or the 13th 
April 17 99, at 51' 40' 4 ' pafl four P, M. on the meridian of Paris-, to findt he 
meanlongkiides. of theSun, Moon, and- planets, iff the Hindu fphere, at that 
inflant- : Say, as 1080000 is to the number of revolutions in that cycle, fo 
is «henutfibter*66 years expired of the Call pg t . to the planets mean longi- 
tude at>«he end df that times' Thus \ 


^ Isf- the 'Siddhanta 1 Mahiffyo, d'ated^ ill" i 5*3 Sakct, the beej or corrections arc as follow: 
Mercury 45 Venus 35 Jupiter 2 ; revolutions in 1080000 years fubtra&ive-; and- Saturn 3 ad* 
didive 5 the Groho Torongini dated in 15305 Siddhanta Munjeri dated in 1531 Saha; BJuhito 
and tables of Chrisnaboram (all of which have been deduced from, the Surya Siddhanta ) adopt 
the beej. to. corre&the mean longitudes, of the planets, as-computed from the motions deduced from 
Surya SUdtania.. 
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Revolutions. 


Sun V., ■ 

ipSogoo X 4900 

1 080000 ■ 

4 s 

4900 

— — •' 0 s 

. 0* O' 

m 

Moon 

*443*354 X 49°° 
1080000 


655° 7 

3 

2 12 

0 

Mercury 

4484160 x 4900 
10800c 0 


20345 

— 3 

1 20 

0 

Venus 

*? 5559° X 4 9°° 
1080000 

.= 

7965 

r— 2 

3 4 o 

0 

Mars 

,574209 X 4000 


2605 


4 42 


1080000 



p 

Jupiter 

91053 X 4<ko 
ioSocoo 


* 4 T 3 

I 

9 34 

0 

Saturn 

36645 X 4900 
xpSopop 

== 

,166 

— 3 

3 3 ° 

0 


26. The revolutions of the apiides and nodes in a Calpa , or 4320000000 
years, according to the Surya Siddhanta^ are as follow : 


- Apiidjes. 

A - -Ad 

Nodes retrograde. 

Sun 

«>* 

00 

ro 

Moon 

488203000 

t 

232238000 

Mercury 

368 

488 

Venus 

535 

9°3 

Mars 

204 

zu 

Jupiter 

9 00 

m 

Saturn 

39 

, . . . . 662 . 


27. From what has bepn already {aid refpe&ing the manner of deter- 
mining the me^n annual motions of the planets (§ 14,. 15, & 16) and the 
number of revolutions of each, from thence (§ 23) in 1080000 years $ no 
difficulty can occur in forming an idea pf the mode by which thofe of the 
ap&de^ and podep- were obtained. : ' 

commencement of the Calpa of Va.r aha, is fixed’ at the diftance 
pf 19558S0000 years before the beginning of the prefent Cali yug, at th_e 

■ 1 liiii! ii : : ■ ffi . 
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iirftaht of midnight between Saturday and Sunday on the meridian of Lan- 
ka; at which inftant, the Sun, Moon and planets, with the apfides and 
nodes of their orbits, are affirmed to have been in a line of conjunction in 
the beginning of Aries.- 


29* The longitudes of the aphelia : and nodes, at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali yugi or 12th April 1799, at 51' 40" paft four P. M. on 
the meridian of Paris ; by De la. Landes tables, will be as follow : 

European fphere. 


Sun’s apogeer 
Moon’s dittos 
Mercury’s apheL 
Venus’s ditto 
Mars’s ditto 
Jupiter’s ditto : 
Saturn’s ditto 


x; * " 

3 9 38 i8 '-3 
o 16 10 30,3 
8 14 20 vi 

10 8 35 37 

5 2 23 2 6 

6 11 7 40 

8 29 3 23 


NodeS — fuppletneflt. 

s . O 7 " 

10 12- 49 2,8 
1 15 56 16. 

2 14 51 46 

1 18 1 38 

3 8 23 4t 

3 56 n 


30. Their longitudes in the Hindu fphere, are had by deducting- 
© f * 2Q° $%' 28,5" (§ 1,2) from thofe of the aphelia, and adding, itto 
thofe of the nodes, as follows r 

Hindu fphere. 


Sun’s apogee' 
Moon’s ditto 
Mercury’s apheL 
Venus’s ditto 
Mars’s, ditto 
Jupiter’s ditto 
Saturn’s ditto 


3 18 33 49:8 

11 25 18 1,8 

7 3 3 3 7 4 3 >5 
9 l 7 43 8,5 

4 11 3 ° 57>5 

5 20 15' 11 >5 

8 8' 10 3 5., '5 


Nodes — fupplement. 

j-. 0 ' 0 

11 3 4 i 3’>3 

2 6 48 44.5 

3 5 44 14.5 

2 8 54 6,5 

3 3 9 i 6 9-5 

4 12 48 45,5, 
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31. The longitudes of the apheliaandnodes bebg giwn by aiiitnf- 
ftion, at the commencement of the Cdlpa (§ 28) j and their politions at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Call yug , by 'European tables •(§ 29 and 30) 1 
(which may be fuppofed to agree with obfervation) we -obtain from whence, 
the following annual motions ; which when computed from the commence- 
*ment of the Calpa , as an epoch of alTumedcorjundion, will give the .lon- 
gitudes of the aphelia and nodes, agreeing with European tables. 

Annual motions of the apfides — Hindu fphere. 


Sun 

S. p 

•0 0 

1 n in iv v vi vn vin 

0 3 28 34 24 55 38 7 dire*. 

Moon , 

- 1 10 

4o 35 35 26 36 19 1? 5° ditt0 - 

Mercury 

- 

2 25 9 59 38 0 .57 retrograde. 

Venus 

- 

10 ,4 11 39 9 26 8 ditto. 

Mars - 

- 

8 19 50 19 37 3 21 dired. 

Jupiter 

- 

1 56 23 ?3 4 s ,50 retrograde. 

Saturn -~ 

- 

■7 94 ■ 1 g8 31 33 33 diragt. 


Annnual motion of the podes. 

s. 0 1 H in iv v vj vn vin 

Moon’s 

- 019 

21 3 1 S l 5 3° 5 [ 45 4S retrograde. 

Mercury’s 

- 

1 41 58 19 20 7 2 9 ditto. 

Venus’s - 

- 

I 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto. 

Mars’s - 

- 

i 26 40 17 41 53 0 5.2 ditto* 

Jupiter 

- 

1 34 22 18 57 22 36 31 ditto. 

Saturn 

- 

1 3P -0 *9 io 58 13 44 ditto. 


32. The motions of the aphelia of Mercury, Venus and Jupiter, are re- 
trograde; in the Hindu fphere ; though dired in that of the Europeans 
the reafon of this, is owing to f the ..difference between the motions of the 
two fphere, 5, with refpcd to each other : for, jf we conceive the jfirft point of 
Aries in the Hindu. fphere to coincide with the vernal equinox then at the 
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expiration of 365^, 6 * 12/ .36" 3 i"\ 36 lv (the length of the Hindu year 
according to the *S^ry0 Siddhanta), the Sun would again enter Aries in the 
Hindu' fphere 2 but his diftance-at that very moment from the vernal equi- 
nox would be 40^ 15’* 36% the true quantity by which the Eu« 
ropean and Hindu fpheres, recede from each other annually $ and not 54", 
as found in fome Hindu , books* Hence it follows, that if the motion of 
the aphelion of a planet, was exactly 58" 40'" 15^ g6; v , -in the European 
fphere, it would have none in that of .the Hindus;, but would be:coniider~ 
ed as fixed. And, if the* .flpotiotf was lefs, then it would be retrograde ; 
as is the csdh the apheliaiof Mercury; Venus, and Jupiter* 


* ,3 3 ‘ - FrW the motions above determined 31); weobtam the follow- 
ing revolutions of the aphelia and nodes in a Calpa t recfuifite to ; give their 
pofitionshy diredt computation. ... 

Apfides. 

Sun 10366 diredl. 

Moon 488122956 ditto. 

Mercury 7961 jetro. . 

Venus ‘1 3023 ditto. 

Mars <29030 cfiredL 

Jupiter . 66 .gB retro. 

Saturn 23033 direct. 

Thefe numbers differ wi^dy ' ftom' thofe given in 'the. Surya Siddhanta 
(§ 26), owing to the flow motions ; affigned to the apfides and nodes, in that 
work. , . • ■ ■ w . 


N odes^retrogradci 
232308774 

334893 

293303 

289950 

319207 

300592 


34. The revolutions of the. apfides and .nodes ..in a Culpa, being thus 
ascertained, the following samples will ihew their. application and ufe. 
.. Examm<e« Let it be required to determine by computation, tfolongL 
iyV Aaaa ■ . i 
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tudes of the Sun’s apogee, Moon’s apogee, and the aphelion of Jupiter, 
in the Hindu fphere, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug. 

From the commencement of the Calpa of Var aha, to the beginning 
of the Cali yug, (§ 28) - - « = 1955880000 years 

Add « - - 4900 

Total years expired of the Calpa, - 1955884900 

Then fay, as 4320000000 years, to the number of revolutions in that 
cycle, fo is the time expired, to the longitude. 

Thus, longitude of the 

Sun’s apogee, - - 469 aj* 18® 34' 22" &c* 

4320000000 

Moon’s apogee, as lfMgggSi* 195 s 88 4?.:° ~ 220998221 — 11 25 18 49 &c* 

Jupiter’s apheL r= = 3032 6 Q 45 18 See* 

4320000000 ^ 

but the motion of Jupiter’s aphelion being retrograde, we muft dedudt this 
longitude from twelve figns ; and we fhall have, 5 s> 2x>° 14' 41 " <Scc. the 
longitude required. 

Again, let the longitude of the Moon’s afeendmg node, at the end of the: 
year 4900 of the Cali yug , be required. 

Longitude of the Moon’s attending node in antefr denfia. 
c (1051 78060) "• n *;;;%* 40' 33/ &c. 
which dedufted from twelve %ns, leaves or. 26“ 19' 26 &c, for the lon- 
gitude of the node, according to the order of the figns. 

LENGTH OF' THE H1N&U YEAR. 

35. Hitherto 1 have fuppofed the lehgth of the Hindu year, to be 
365 d, ‘ 15 d0 * 31' 31" 24^, the fame as in the Surya Siddbanta ; and all the 
preceding calculations refpe&tng the motions of the planets, Sc c. are made 
on that; fuppohtion. It is, however, to be obferved, that when a Hindu, 
aftronomer forms a new fyflem conformably to the portions of the planets, 
&c. in his time, he mu [l likewife determine the length of the year, to- 
be given in that fyflem. 
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36. In order to afcertain the length of the Hindu year, two things are 
neceffary to be fird known, lft. The inftant of the commencement of the 
year. ad. The time expired from the beginning of the cycle, to that in- 
ftant. The firft, is fuppofed to be found by obfervation, by determining 
that infant of time, when the difference of longitude between the Sun and 
a known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude affigned to the Star in the 
Hindu fphere. The longitudes of the twenty-fcven Yoga Stars, may be 
found in many Hindu books of aftronomy ; but all that have hitherto come 
into my hands, appear filent as to the manner in which the obfervation is 
.conduced, or the particular Star by which it is made : Chit r a or the virgin 
fpike, (perhaps from its fituation) is generally fuppofed to be the Star 
obfervcd oij fuch occafions ; and its longitude, according to Brohma 
ipupTA and fome others, is ,6 5, 3° o' in the Hindu fphere. 


0.7. According to Varaha, the year 3601 of the Cali yug t be- 
gan precifely at the inftant of the vernal equinox ; that is, the Sun had 
then entered Aries according to the true motions s confequently, the Hindu 
and European fpheres had then (A. D. 499) coincided. 

The longitude of Spica, in A. D. 1750, was ~6‘* 20* 2i ' i8 v 


J)edu£t preceffion for 1251 y-ears, at 50 1 per a. = 17 24 35 

Longitude of -Spica in A. D. 499 » * 2 56 43 

Brohma Pupta makes it » «■ 5=6 3 0 0 

Difference, about - - - % l l 

However, from the moft accurate comparifons l have been able to make, 
^efpeding the length of the year, as given in different books,, wbofe ages 


Mt known, either from dates or computations ; it would appear, that the 
longitude affigned to Chitra, by Brohma Gupta* ; &c. is too great by 
jipw ( ards of fifty minutes. 


Aaaa % . 
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38. The Sun’s true longitude, when he enters Aries, according to -mean-: 
motions, is Hated by Hindu tables at about o s, 2 0 7 24*,* now if we furs-- 
pole the longitude of Chitra , to be 5 r. T 7' 24' (to avoid trouble in : !*» 
dilation) the difference of longitude between the Sun and Star, when rfio 
former enters Aries according to mean motions, will be exactly fix figeur* 

3.9, The diftance, or difference of longitude between the Sun and Star, 

(at the commencement of the year according to mean motions), 
being thus fuppofed fix figns-; we can eafily afcertain the Inffant they are 
in that pofition, and" from thence the length of the year, as follows : Sun’s , 
mean longitude in the European fphere on the 12th April , *1799, at 45' 44" 
pall 9 P. M. on the meridian of Lanka (§11). = k os, 20° $2 28% 5 ; 

Equation of his center, - - - + 01 52 45 

Sun's true longitude, » - o 22 45 1 3,5 : 

Longitude of Spica fame time, - - =6 21 2 32,5 

* Difference of longitudes between o ’& ' 5 28 17 19 

Which dedudt from - - 600 0 

Remain, - - - - ■ o 1 42,41. 

Which reduced to time make, « - 1 day, 44^ 46^ 44^ 

Now the time expired from the commencement of the Cali yug, to the * 
above inffant, is (§ 11), 5 - * * 1789767^ 5 4 d0 ' 24' 20^ 

Dedud >- - - ^ 1 1 44' 46 44. 

Remain « - . ' « * ** * 1789766 9. 37 36 

- or the inffant at which the Sun- arid 'Star tvriuld be exaflly fix iign? rffffanfc 
' from- each other, being the commencemehtdfthe year, according to mean 
Motions 3 and which being divided by 4906^' the number of years then 
pired of the Cali yug, we fhall have 365 days i$*°‘ 30' 14" 2 - - ? 

the length of the Hindu year in A. D. 1799, upon the Tuppof.tr hat 
Cktra is exa&ly fix figns diftant Irk the Sun, the moment he eutex, Arks 
according mean motions. 
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40®: The Sun is found to revolve from any fixed Star to the fame again 
in 365 days 6 h g 11" 36'" , which is the length of the fiderea! year, as de- 
termined by European aflronomers. Hence, after the expiration of one com- 
plete fidereal year, from the time above determined, the Sun would again 
return to the fame pofition with refpedt toSpica : if may therefore be afked, 
why is the Hindu year longer than the fidereal year- of the European afiro- 
nomers ? To under {land the reafon of this, it muft be obferved that at the 
time above determined, at which the Sun and Star would be exa&ly 
fix figns diflant from each other, the number of days expired of the 
Cali yz/gy would be precifely -- - =1789766 9 37 36 

But 4900 fidereal years, make only - 1789756 16 58 o 

Difference, , - - -■ 9 52 39 16 

Hence it follows, that as the number of days expired of the Cali yug 
at the time, exceed the number in 4900 fidereal years, by nearly ten days j . 
that difference, when divided amongfl the years expired, muff evidently 
caufe an excefs in the length of the Hindu year, above the fidereal. M 

■ V /: : ! 


41. Hence alfo, the length of the Hindu year, may be ^onamodioufljr 
obtained, at any propofed period, by the following formula;,. , * 

Let d ~ 9 ds. 52 S9 16" 

s = 365 15 %% 59 ~ the fidereal ypai| , 

h = length of the Hindu year, * h i i: rf ' 
n- = number of years expired of, the. Qalifug >s ,<> . * 
Then S + £ = b \ 

And = n, ■ •* 


42. From - the formula S + 


I), 'the ’following fable has fern 

.'-"py, p 4 . 


computed, fhewing the length of the Hindu yezri at different periods % 

* * /* a’ ** ’ *, v *j'i < ■ ' • s no * 

nnfpedlion. •• 
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This much may ferve to explain the principles on which the the 
length of the Hindu year depen is. There is h ever another method 
for determining the length of the year, from the preceffion of the equinoxes, 
which I ihall now explain# 

43* I have already ohferved (§ 37}, that according to Varaha, the 
year 3601 of the Cali yug, began at the inflant of the vernal equinox (in 
A. D. 499); The fame aftronomer fixed alfo the rate of preceffion at 54" 
annually. Hence by knowing the time, of coincidence of the Hindu and 
European fpheres, and the rate of preceffion, wecaneafily determine from 
thence, the inftam at which the Hindu year ought to commence. For, 
then the di%nee of the firft point of Aries in the Hindu fphere, from 
the vernal cquinoftial point, muft be always equal to the whole preceffion# 
For example, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug t the preceffiop # 
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54* annually, will amount to 19 0 30' - which on the principles above Hated 
Should be the Sun’s true longitude in the European fphere, at the inftant of 
the commencement of the Hindu year according to true motions. 

The Sun’s true longitude on the 1 2th April 1799, at 51/ 40^ paft 4 P. M. 
on the meridian of Paris in the European fphere (§ 39) -os. w 45' 13,5* 
D'edud the preceflion - - ~ o 19 30 o 

Remain - - 3 15 * 3 >S 

Which reduced to time according to true motions make 3 iff*- 21 02!' 
From the time then expired of the Cali yug {§ 11) -1789767 54 24 20 

Deduct - . - - 3 19 21 02 

Remain commencement of the Hindu year 1789764 35 3 18 

Add Hindu equation of the Suns center reduced to 
' time ■ ** 2 10 12 40 

Sun enters Aries according to mean motions at 1789766 45 15 38 

which being divided by 4900, the number of years expired of the cycle, 

days do. *" 11 ds. do. f ft 

we fhall have ==363 15 30 40 36", the length of the Hindu 

year in A. D. 1799, from the* preeeffion of the equinoxes as fettled by Va- 
ra ha. In this operation the length of the Hindu year, comes out fome* 
w ? hat greater than that, deduced from the pofition of Qbitra . Roth methods^ 
however, agree in giving the fame length to the year, between 7 and 800 
years ago j about which time, according to the teftimony of fome Hindu 
books, as' well as from computation, Varaha muft have lived and made 
his obfervations. 

44. The length of the year being determined either from the pofition 
of Chitra , or the preceflion of the equinoxes as above explained (§ 39, 
43), thfc next thing a Hindu aflronomer has to do (if he means to form a 
compleat fyftem in imitation of the Surya Siddhanta ,) is to afeertain the 
number of days to be afligned to the cycle of 1080000 years.. This is 
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done by multiplying the length of the year by that number. For example 
let the length df the year in A. D. 1799 deduced from the pbfitlon jof 
tra =g6 > $‘ ls '- itf*- 30' 14^ 25'*, be multiplied by 1080000, and we fihall have 
394479672, for t;he neareft number of days in that cycle. 

45. .In the Surya Siddhan tar the Cdlpa is made to commence with Sunday 
as the firh day of the week, and the prefent Cali-yug, is made to begin 
with Friday : therefore, in reckoning from the commencement of the 
Culpa y the’ number of days to be affigned to the above cycle, mull be fo 
regulated that the firjft: day of the cycle which, we now are in, may fall ofi 
Friday* Th£ number of cycles expired at the commencement of the Cali 
yug , were 18115 which divided by 7, leave a remainder of 5 : hence,, e- 
very cycle' tnuft contain a compleat number of weeks and one day oyer, 
4 o £nak£ the preferjt. begin with- Friday. - 

4’6u. The number of revolutions. of fhe Moon in the cycle of 1 080000 
•years, and the number of mean folar days in the fame period ihould be fo 
adjufied with each other, as to give the relative pofitions of the Sun and 
Moon agreeing with obfervation. This is effe&ed by encreafing or dimh 
nifliing the number of days, or the Moon's revolutions, or both $ until the 
relative .pofitions of the luminaries are obtained fufficiently corredfc. The 
adjuftment in the days, midi be made by compleat weeks, to preferve the 
order of the days of the week from the commencement of the Calpa. 

47, The revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 1 080000 years corref* 
pphcling to the number of days aboye, deduced - 14438321 s but this num- 
ber does not give the relative pofitions of the Sun and Moon in A. D, 1 799, 
nearer than 3' 20 jy of the truth, which might be deemed fufiiciently 
accurate by a, $?ndu afirpnomer ; but to Tender this, fiill moje^cojpd, I 
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find by computation that two revolutions muft be added ; and that the num- 
ber of days in the cycle, muft be encreafed by fixty-three, or nine weeks 5 fo 
that the adjured number of revolutions will then be 14438323, and the 
days correfponding = 3944791 35 : from which, we obtain the relative 
p o fit ions of the Sun and Moon with refpefl to each other, within of 
what the European tables make them 1 a degree of accuracy more than ne- 
cefiary in a Hindu fyflem* 

48. The number of mean folar days in the cycle of 1080000 years, 
being thus finally adjufted, we get the length of the year „ 394 479135 = 

igSouoo 

3 % Ds ' l 5 ^ wf } a nd the inilant at which the Sun enters Aries in the 

Hindu fphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean motions - 3 9*47^35x4900 

10S0000 

1789766^ 26 d0 ' 45V from the commencement of the Cali yug, The 
corre&ions introduced above (§ 47), make the year come out a little lon« 
ger, and the time of its commencement fomewhat later than we deduced 
from the pofition of Chitra (§ 39); but this is of no confequence what- 
ever, the principal objed in the Hindu afironomy being to obtain the 
relative pofitions and motions of the Sun and Moon fufficiently correfr. 
For calculating the times of their conjun&ions, oppofitions, and eclipfes. 

49* The mean longitudes of the planets, being determined as by ob« 
lervation at the inftanfc of the commencement of the year, and their mean 
annual motions, &c. thence deduced, as already explained (§ 1 2, 13, 
14, 15, 16,), we obtain from thence the following revolutions in the cycle 
of 1080000 years. 

Sun - - - - - * ' - ~ * - 1080000 

Moon 14438323 

Mercury - ~ ~ - - - - 4484258 

Venus ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ M 75 SS 8 9 


Bbbb 
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Mars - -------- 574209 

Jupiter - -- -- -- - - - 9 l0 53 

Saturn 36646 

Days --------- 394479 1 35 

And, the revolutions of the apfides and nodes in a Calpa, or 432000000a 
years 1 will be as follows..*— 


Apfides. 


Nodes — retrograde. 


Sun - - - - 11985 dired 

Moon - - - 488114797 ditto. 

Mercury - - - 8014 retro. 

Venus 33076 ditto, 

Mars ~ ~ . 28977 dired 

Jupiter - 675 1 retro. 

Saturn - - - - 24642 dired 


232308827 
340671 
299081 
286659 
3 1 59*6 

297302 


50. The revolutions of the Sun in the cycle = 1080000 fubtraded from 
the revolutions of the Moon in the fame period =14438323 leave the 
number of mean lunations = 13358323 ; which being multiplied by 30, 
gives the number of tithis or lunar days =400749690: and 400749690— 
394479 135= 62705 55 , the intercalary lunar days in the cycle. The num- 
ber of fidereal days, or apparent revolutions of the fixed' Stars = 394479 2 35 
<4-1080000 =a 3955591 35 * * The MoonV periodical revolution, or ‘-the ' 
time in which (he goes from the fir-ft point of Aries, to the fame 
again ~ = 27^ 19^ 1 8' t* <if' &c. and her fynodieal revolution or 

lunation - = 29°'- 3i d0 ‘ 50 / 02" See* or according to the European 

txpreffion %<f u I2 h ’ 44 z 49^ &c, which does- not differ the ninetieth part 
of a fecond from the length of a lunation by Da* la Landc’s tables. 
The periodical revolutions of the planets may be-had exadly in the fame 
manner* by dividing the number of days in the cycle by the revolutions o£ 
each. 
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51. The fyftem being now compleated, the mean longitudes of the 
Sun, Moon, and planets, are obtained from the revolutions above given: 
(§49) in the manner already explained (§25); and their true longitudes 
&c. are determined from thence by means of equations. 


52. The equations of the orbits of the planets to be met with in Hindu 
books, differ confiderably from thofe of Europeans, arifing partly from the 
manner in which they are computed, partly from the inaccuracy of Hindu 
obfervation, and partly from their antiquity. For moft of the Hindu aftro- 
nomers for fome ages back, appear to reft fatisfied with merely copying 
the equations given in the books of thofe who preceded them. The equa- 
tions now in general ufe appear to have been given by Vara ha feveral 
centuries ago, and it is probable he copied them from the works of fome 
ftill earlier aftronqmer. 


53. Vara ha has ftated the obliquity of the ecliptic at twenty- four 
degrees and the Hindu aftronomers iince his time, appear to adopt that 
quantity. But Vara'ha was not the firft whet gave' the obliquity of the 
ecliptic at twenty-four degrees; for, it would appear that Brohma Gupta 
between five and fix centuries before him, ftates it precifely the fame. We 
are not however, to conclude from hence, that the Hindu aftronomer, who 
firft obferved the obliquity of the ecliptic, and fettled it at twenty- four de- 
grees, moft have lived fo far back as the point. of time when it was really 
fo; for it is well known, that independent of errors in obfervations for 
want of proper inftruments, the Hindu aftronomers make it a rule in all 
cafes, where extraordinary accuracy is not required, to rejeft fractional quan- 
tities, and take the neareft whole number ; fo that, if the firft Hindu aftro- 
nomers found the obliquity to exceed 23 0 30, they would ftate it at 24%, 
as being fufficiently near, for their purpofe. * 

B b b b 2 
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54, Therefore, in inveftigating the antiquity of any Hindu aftrono- 
finical work ; the quantities of the equations of the orbits of the planets, 
and that of the obliquity of the ecliptic muff be reje&ed, as not only too 
incorreft for the purpofe but altogether fallacious 5 for, being as I have above 
{bated (§ 52 — 53) copied from the works of the earlier aftronomers, they can* 
not in the fmallefl degree add to the antiquity of the works into which 
they are fo tranfcribed, except in delufive appearance only,, 

55. The aphelia and nodes of the planets being invifible points in the 
heavens, their pofitions and motions for want of proper inflruments, have, 
been but ill determined by the Hindu aftronomers % and therefore, are to be 
reje&ed alfo : unlefs, where they are found to agree with the general re.fult, 
deduced from the motions and portions of the Sun, Moon, and planets, 

560 Having thus given a full and comprehenfive view of the princi- 
ples of the Hindu fyftems, with their formation, and pointed out all thofe 
delufive appearances which are apt to miflead ; I fhall now proceed to the 
inveftigatioji of the antiquity of the Surf a Siddbanta . 

57* The moftcorred and certain mode of inveftigating the antiquity of 
Hindu agronomical works, is by comparing the portions and motions of 
the planets computed from thence, with thofe Reduced from accurate Euro- 
pean tables. For, it muft be obvious that every aftronomer, let the princi- 
ple of his fvftem be what it will, whether real or artificial, muft endeavour . 
to give the true pofitions of the planets in his own time $ or at lead: as near as 
he can, or the nature of his fyftem will permit : otherwife his labour would 
be to tally ufelefs. Therefore, having the pofitions and motions pf the Sun, 
Moon, and planets, at any propofed inftant of time, given by computation . 
from any original Hindu fyfem $ and having alfo their pofitions and motions 
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deduced from correct European tables for the fame inftant $ we can from . 
thence, determine -the point or points of- time back, when their refpe&ive 
portions were precifely the fame by both. * • • 

58. According to the Surya Siddhanta, the motion of the Moon’s 
apogee in 100 years of 365°“ 1 5-' 31' 31" each 

^&S 2 *i 2 Z=z si rev. 3“ iS^siNcf 
By De la Lande’s tables for the fame fpace of 
time, in xh&Hindu fphere, =11 rev. 3 17 39 19,1 

■Difference, the former greater by ■ . 42 10,9 

Now, fuppofing the author of the Surya Siddhanta, .to have accurately deter- 
mined the pofition of the Moon’s apogee, when he wrote that work j it mull 
follow, phat at the expiration of one hundred Hindu years from that time, 
-the computed place of the apogee, would exceed the true by 42' 10^,9; and 
at the end of two centuries, it would be double that quantity ; fo that the 
.difference between the true, and computed places, has been ever ffnee en~ 
■creafing ia that proportion. Therefore, in order to ascertain the age of 
; the Surya Siddhanta^ we muff find what the difference amounts to at 
prefent j which being divided, by the above difference, gives the time ex- 
pired, fince the Surya Siddhanta is fuppofed to have' been written. 

Thus, the longitude of the .Moon’s apogee at the end of the year 4900 
.of the Caliyug — 

;By the Surya Siddhanta = 1 = 221 03446 1 rev. 1 1 8 29° 33" go'' 

;By De la Tande’s tables, ffindu fphere (§ 30} 11 25 18 1 ,8 

^Difference in A, D, 1799, 4 28,2 

which being multiplied by 1 ao, and divided by the difference in motion 
^cr century, we have 605 years., fox the age of the Surya Sid- 

/Jhania from .this operations 
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59. The motion of the Moon’s afcending node for a century : — 

By the Surya Siddhania- — ^ < revolutions a 5 ' 1/ 1 o' q" ' 

^ 4320^00 * ^ ^ 

By De la Land e’s tables, Hindu fphere, =4 13 51 4,8>7 

Difference, the former lefs by 32 48,7 

Longitude of the Moon’s, afcending node at the end of the year 4900 of the 
Caliyug^ in antecedentia ' 

By the Surya Siddhania ~ 10 c 1 4601 7 rev. 1 1 *■ o° r / o 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere (§ 30) — 1 1 3 41 31,3 

DilTerence, the former lefs by 3 10 31,3 

Hence, •— = 580 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhania from this 
operation s differing but twenty-five years from the former. 

60. The motion of the Sun’s apogee in a century of Hindu yz ars; 

By the Surya Siddhania _ __ o s - o° o 1 i a ,6 

J 4320000000 — 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere, =0 o 5 47 ,6 

Difference, the former too flow by 5 36 ,0 

Longitude of the Sun’s apogee at the end of the year 49oo"of the Cali yugi 
By the Surya SiddhantcL n ~ 173 rev. oy 17 0 in iC\a 

4.3ZO000000 1 J £ 

By De la Laude’s tables, Hindu fphere, (§,30) =2 18 35 49 ,8 

Difference, the former lefs by 1 18 33,4 

Hence, = 1105 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhania from 

this operation. * 1 

'Sin The pofition of Mercury has been ill determined by the author of 
the Surya Siddhania , probably from that planet being too near the Sun ;• for it 
will require about 1454 years yet to come, before the European tables and 
the Surya Siddhania agree in giving it the fame pofition ; unlefs there are 
fome inequalities in its motion not yet obferved by European affronomers. 
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The motion of this planet for a century : — » 

By the Surya Siddhanta, =^ 1^=415 revolutions r 15*. 30 o" 
By D e la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere s . 1 % . 16 1 34,3 

Difference, the former too flow by : 31 04,3 

Mercury’s Mean longitude at the end of the year- 4900 Cali yug;~~. 

By the revolt 3 g 30 0 

By De la Land eY tables, Hindu fphere, (§ 1 2} 3 j 

Difference, the former more advanced by ■ y 


5° 5 3*S 
39 46,5 


which is contrary to what it ought to be, had the obfervatioa been corre& 

62. The mean motions of Venus for a century of Hindu years . 

By the Surya Siddhanta ~ *7S5$94xroo _ T revol ft- ' 

11-80000 * u 4 Q 01 

By De la LandeY tables* Hindu fphere, 5 ig ^ 

Difference, the former quicker by 48 og ^ 

Mean heliocentrick longitude, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug * 
By the Surya Siddhanta revoL a «* I0 « I2 * 

By De l a. LandeY tables, Hindu fphere, (§ 12) z 3 13 4.^5 

Difference, the former more advanced by ^ r 

Hence, ^'*’^=860 years, -for the age of the Surya Siddhanta from this 
-operation. .. ■ 


6 ?. The meaa motions of Mars for a century of Hindu ye 


By the Surya Siddhanta _ 574*^x100 ro revol. 

By De la L an he’s tables, Hindu fphere. 

Difference* the. former flow by 
Mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali 
By tfie Surya Siddhanta -~ mi ^ XA<}m — 26ox revol. 

By u E la Lande's tables, Hindu fphere, (§. 12). 
Difference, the former lefs advanced by 


o° 16' 


130 

13 


3* 55 
r 5. 55 , 

4 q// 
58 n,5 
54 'hS 
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Hence, years, for the age. of the Surya Siddhmia from this 

operation. .■ .. : \. : '- 

64. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn, are found 
by modem a&ronomers to be fubjed to inequalities, on account of the mu- 
tual attractions of the planets to each other 1 therefore, before we proceed 
farther, it will be proper to ftate here the formulae which have been given 
by M. De la Grange, De la Place, Sec. for computing thefe inequali- 
ties. 

FOR THE SUN. 

Let n 9 a the number of years before A. D> 1750, then n. a x . oooiSqoS^ 
= the inequality according to the quantities given in De la LandeV 
tables, and is additive. 

FOR THE MOON. 

Let ft, the number of years before A. D. 1700, then ft, 4 *. 00111355? 
-ft. 3 x .oc€OQ0044' v exprefs the inequality which is additive in this cafe. 

FOR JUPITER. 

Let ft, = the number of years before A. D. 1750; J t = Jupiter's mean 
longitude j S, = Saturn’s mean longitude 1 then, + 4.g,$—n. o', 042733) 

. Sin (5 S—.zJ, +5 0 34 8 A- ft. 5^,88) exprefs the inequality. 

FOR SATURN. 

Let S> be as in the laft; then,— (48' 44"— ft. 0/1) . Sin (5 S. - % J. -f 
5 ° 34" 8 // — ft. 5 S'', 88) will exprefs the inequality. 

65. From the pofition and motion of the Moon, we obtain 759 years* 
for the age of the Surya Siddhanta : as in the following operation 1 
4900 —759=4141 Call yug . 
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Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4141 of 
By- the Siity a Siddhanta = — 55360 revs. 3 s - 33' 

By De la Landes tables at the end of the year 

4900 cf the Caliyugt Hindu fphere, (§ 13) ts 3*“ 3* 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu years and fphere = 1. 1 
Mean longitude at the end of 4141 of the Cali yug M 
Add inequality in Moon’s motion, per formula 
for 660 years , . = 

Correct mean longitude 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s motion per formula, 
for 710 years 

Moon’s corred mean longitude, Hindu fphere, =. 
agreeing with the Surya Siddhdnta within half a fecond, or 


569. 


3 n 


= 3 23 


3 23 


the Cali yug J 
' 41' 5/ 

■4 40* 48"" 

37 45' 'i6 ■ • 
34 '$$ 3 Z 

7 £% H >7 
42 47 5 6 * 7 

54 38,7 
4 * 53 17 *9 
z 9>9 


Or the operation may be as follows in the European fphere. 

Moons mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug:— 

By De la Lands’s tables, Eur . fphere, (§ 11) == f zr 55' 9" 18^ 
Dedud motion for 759 Hindu years, but European 
fphere • ' » 11 20. 49- 56 .35,77 

Mean longitude at the end of the year 4141 of 

the Cali yug 4 % 5 13 53,3 

Add inequality per formula for 660 years = 7 53 24,7 

Corred mean longitude, end of 4141 in 

European fphere 4 a 13 5 16,9 


Now, in order to reduce this to the Hindu fphere, we rauft find what the 
Sun’s mean longitude was at that time, as follows : 

Sun’s- mean longitude at the end of the . year 4900 Cali yug 
: C G C C 
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iBy^Ds la Lande’s tables, Eur fphere, (§ n) — 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu years, = 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4141 == 
Add inequality per formula for 710 years ■ 

Correct mean longitude, European (phere = 

But the Sun’s mean longitude in the Hindu fphere 
at that inftant was — 

Confequendy the difference of the fpheres = 

Now, from the Moon’s correct mean long tilde = 
Subtract difference of the fpheres «= 

Remain Moon’s mean longitude Hindu fphere = 
the fame as before. 


0" 

26* 

s 

52 

2 lf 

3 °^ 

0 

12 

22 

11 

9*7 

.0 

8 

30 

17 

’20,2- 




54 

38,8 

0 

8 

3 J 

1 1 

59,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

8 

3 1 

11 

59P 

4 

2 

T 3 

5 

16,9 

0 

8 

8J 

1 1 

59,0 

3 

2 3 

41 

53 

17*8 


66 . From Jupiter’s pofltion and motions, we obtain 875 years* for 
the age of the Surya Siddkanta : 

4900 — 875=4025 of the Cali yug, 

Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4025 of the Cali yug 
By the Surya Siddbanta 339 rev. 4 s * 5 0 27 30* o</ 

Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug .*■ — * 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere, 12) = V • 9 0 $' 33" 36" 

Dedudl motion for 875 Hindu years and fphere *= 9 3 56 12 37 

Mean longitude, end of the year 4025 Cali yug t .4 5 9 20 59 

Add inequality in Jupiter’s motion per 

De la Lande’s tables • ss 1 9 22 36 

Sum, =*- 4 5 28 43 35 

Dedu& inequality inSun’s motion, for 826 years = 1 14 o 

Jupiter’s correft mean longitude, Hindu fphere = 4 5 27 29 35 

.Being the fame with the Surya Siddbanta within lefs than half a fecond* 
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67. From Saturn we get 805 yeans* 

4900—805 = 4095 of the Caliyug . 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4095 of the Caliyug:—’ 

By the Surya Siddhdnta — ~ 138 rev. = ix c ' 6 0 ig 48^ 00^ 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the Caliyug 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere, (§ 12) = 3 s " 3 0 %4 %q' 36"" 

Dedudl motion for 805 Hindu years and fphere =• 3 26 30 21 23 

Remain Saturn’s mean longitude = .11 6 54 6 i# 

Dedudl inequality in motion per De la Lan- 

de’s tables = 83 9 0 

Remain . = 11 6 20 57 13 

Dedu6l inequality in Sun’s motion per formula =» l 1 57 

Saturn’s corredfc mean longitude, end of 4095 of 
the Caliyug =11 6 19 55 1 6 

agreeing with the Surya Siddhdnta within feven feconds. 


10 ° 


68. From the aphelion of Mars we get 641 years for the age of the S a* 
rya Siddhdnta : 

Thus, the longitude of the aphelion of Mars at the end of the year 4900 
of the Caliyug: 

By the Surry a Siddhdnta = qz rev, 

^ 4320000000 ** 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere (§ 12) 

Difference, the former lefs advanced by. 

Mean motion per century of Hindu years. 

By the Surya Siddhanta , . = 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu fphere, . = 

Difference, the former flow by 
Hence, m!l ay/ 3^X :°° - 641 years. 


4 

4 11 
1 

0 ' c 
o . c 


30 

28 

: 0 
13 

13 


35 54 
57 3°- 
21 3 & 

6- 7 

53 

46 
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69* From the length of the year = 365^ 13 d0 ’ 3/ 31" 24 /7 , we get 736 
years, for the age of the Surya Siddhdnta : 

Thus, in the formula JL = n , (§ 41) we have d = 9°'* 52 a °‘ 39' if/; b ss 
365^ I5 d0 * 3/ 31" 24"; and j = 365^' i5 do * 22 / 59/ Hence JL = n - 8 
4164 of the Call yug, when the year was of the given length. 
Therefore 4900—4164 = 736 years, the age of the Siddhdnta. 

70, Let the reful ts of the foregoing operations, be now collefled 
together, in order to obtain a mean of the whole: and we fhall have 


From theMoon’s apogee (§ 5b) 

- - . ~ 605 years, 

node 

(§59) 

- - -580 

Sun’s apogee 

(§60) 

1105 

V enus 

(S 6a) - 

■ . - - 860 

, "Mars 

(§%) 

340 

Moon 

(§65) 

759 

Jupiter 

«*>) 

87s 

Saturn « 

(S <5 7 ) 

“ 805 

Mars’s aphel, (§68) 

- - 641 

Length of the year 

(§ 69) 

“ - 73 6 



Sum — 7306 


which being divided by io, the number of refults, we get 730,6 — or 735 
years nearly for the age of the Surya Siddhdnta: which differs but about five 
years from the age deduced from the length of the year only. 


‘ 71. But independent of all calculations we know from Hindu books, 
the' age in which the Surya Siddhdnta was written j and by whom. In the 
commentary on the Bhafvoti , it is declared, that Varaha was the author of 
* t ^ ie Sur )' a Siddhdnta. The Bhafvoti was written in the year 1021 of S aka t 
by one Sqtanund, who, according to Hindu accounts, was a pupil of Va~ 
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ra'ha, and under whofe directions he himfelf acknowledges he wrote that 
work. Confequently, Vara ha muft have been then alive, or elfe a very 
fihoit time before it : which agrees as near as pofiibly can be, with the age 
above deduced j for, the Bhafvoti in A. D. 1799, will be exa&ly 700 years 
old. 


7 2 * That Varaha, was the real author of the Surya. Siddhdnta , is ftill 
further confirmed by one of his works in mypofiefiion, entitled Jat Karnob ; 
the mean age of which comes put by computation 739 years. In this work, 
as in the Surya Siddhdnta, the Sun, Moon, and planets, are affumed to have 
been in a line of mean conjundtion, in the firft point of Aries at the com- 
mencement of the Cali yug , on the meridian of Lanca , and the mean an- 
nual motions, by both, are as follows : 

Jat Karnob » | Surya Siddhdnta. 


Sun 

o' 

Q° 

0 

O 


1 

0-* 

o° 

r 

O 

0 

0 

Moon 

4 

12 


40 

47 

J 

6720 8a j 

4 

12 

46 

4° 

48 

Mercury 

X 

24 

45 

2 8, 

1 

3 6 544 a * ' 

6987521 

1 

24 

4 $ 

18 

0 

Venus 

7 

IS 

II 

5^ 

48 

6734016 

264069563 

7 

IS 

1 1 

52 

OP 

Mars 

6 

I 1 

24 

9 

36 

18948496 | 

78822049 

6 

11 

34 

9 

3^ 

Jupiter 

1 

O 

21 

6 

0 

1359118x880 

34506008237 

1 

0 

21 

6 

a. 

Saturn . 

0 

12 

}% 

50 

20 

j 68 398340 • 

298008263 

0 

ti. 

12 

50 

24 


Annual motion of the Moon’s apogee. 
By the Jat Karnob i* f io° 4/ 

■By the Surya Siddhdnta . 1 10 41 

Annual motion of the Moon’s node. 

By the Jat Karnob 
By the Surya Siddhdnta 


O 

77796647 

Q 54 


o 19 21 IX 24 
o 19 21 11 24 


; ; : 

53968063* 
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L ength of the year. 

dj. <Jo. i a m iv 

By the Jat Karncb 365 15 31 31 24 25 J£F 

... * 

By the Surya Siddbanta 365 15 31 31 .24 

73. Now comparing the quantities of the motions, See. deduced from 
thefe works with each other, it will evidently appear, that one perfon muff 
have been the author of both : for, though the quantities are not exa&ly 
the fame, yet the differences are too fmallto admit of a fuppofition of their 
being the works of two different perfons. Ih fad, the fmall difference be« 
tween the Jat Karnob and Surya Siddbanta ; appears to be owing to the fyftem 
being completed in the one, and nor in the other. For, if we multiply the 
mean motions, &c. given in the Jat Karnob'by 1080000 (the Ieaft cycle of 
years in which the Sun, Moon, and planets are affumed to return to a line 
of mean conjunction By the Surya Siddbanta) we {hall have (receding the 
fradions and taking the neareft whole number) the fame revolutions pre« 
cifely as are giveivin the Surya Siddbanta (§ 22;). This much may ferve to 
jfhew who the real author of the Surya Siddbanta was : but, if any further 
documents, fliould be deemed requxdte, a- reference to almoft any of the 
principal, agronomical works, written fmee the time of Vara'ha, mud: 
be fufficient. For, in the Brohma Siddbanta, Viffinu Siddbanta, Siddbanta 
Munjeri , and many others, that fyftem or Calpa which is contained in the 
Surya Siddbanta, isexpreffly called the Calpa of Vara: ha : or, as fome ex- 
prefs it, “ the Calpa of Vara'ha the fair.’’ Therefore, any Hindu work, 
in which the name of Varaha or his fyfiem is mentioned, muff evi- 
dently be modern ; and this circumftance alone totally deflroys the pre- 
tended antiquity of many of the Purans . and other books, which through 
the artifices of the BmbminicaL tribe, have' been, hitherto deemed the moil 
ancient in exiftence.. 
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?7'4* F 11 0M what has been faid above, it appears extremely probable, that 
the name of Vara ha, mud have been to the Surya Siddhdnta when it was . 
&{1 wriirei, and the author-well known* but that after his death, prie flora ft 
i omd means to alter it, and to introduce the ridiculous ftory of Meya' or 
Moy a, having received it through divine revelation at the clofeof the Satya 
yvg- upon which petty fid ion its prefent pretended antiquity is founded. But 
this v fee ms was not the only pious fraud committed by the crafty fons 
of . Brahma I for it appears that a number of other agronomical works 
were then framed, calculated alfo for the purpofe of deception: among 
fchelb, feme were pretended to have been delivered from the mouth of one 
brother of their deities, as the B ohma Siddhdnta , Vifhnu Siddhdnta , and the 
works of Siva,, commonly called SBontros. Others, were pretended to 
have been received through revelation, as the Soma Siddhanta , while others 
were fathered on fages, who were fuppofed to have lived in the remoteft 
periods of antiquity, as the Vafijht a Siddhanta, Pat afar Siddhdnta, Rudra 
Siddhdnta , Gorgd Siddhdnta , Bhdrgob Siddhdnta , &c„ to the number of about 
eighteen altogether, including the Surya Siddhdnta . Thefe eighteen are now 
called by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original Shajlers of agro- 
nomy, though amongfl the whole 1 am informed, there are not above 
three or four real original works ; the reft being compiled from one or other 
of thefe, with the diflion or ftyle a little altered, to anfwer the purpofes of 
prieftcraft .* but the revolutions, motions, Sc c* of the planets remain- 
ing the fame as in the originaL . 

These books, are however, become now very fcarce ; at leaft in 
this part of Lidia; fo much fo, that it was with a great deal of difficulty 
I procured the following out of the number* viz: the Soma Siddhdnta , Brob* 
ma Siddhdnta, Vijhmi Siddhdnta , Vajifnta Siddhdnta, and the Groho Jumuf one 
■of the works pretended to have been written by Siva:' but even from thefe 
; :few,-a geneial idea may be formed of the antiquity of the reft. 
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The Soma Siddhanta , Vafjhta Siddhanta , and GrA Jamul, adopt theiyf- 
fterh given in the Siddhanta by Vara'ha. The Brahma Sihdhdnta 

appears to have been deduced from the Bhafvoti , by calculating from that 
work the portions of the Sun, Moon and planets, at the commencement of 
the .Calpa of Brahma, , and making the calculations to commence from that 
epoch inftead of the year 1031 of Saka, the date of the Bhafvoti . The 
Vijhtiu Siddhanta differs in nothing from the Brahma Siddhanta except in the 
epoch from which the calculations are direCted to be made 3 being the com- 
mencement of the Calpa of V araha . Hence, thefe books are evidently mo- 
dem forgeries. The Para far Siddhanta, I am informed, lias been taken from 
the Brahma Siddhanta, in the fame manner, as that of Vafjhta has been taken 
from the Surya Siddha nta , — Indeed, there is reafon to fufpefl that the whole 
of the works attributed to PaRaVa r, are forgeries of a very modern date; 
I have now in my pofteffion a woik pretended to be his, entitled 44 Krifi 
Par afar” (L e £ Para's a r on agriculture) which is a moft palpable forgery. 
This infignifkatifc little work contains more of aftrological nonfenfe and pre- 
dictions, than of real hufbandry : nothing of any moment can be undertaken 1 
the ground cannot be ploughed j nor the com fown j without firft examin- 
ing the ftate of the heavens, to know if the time be lucky or not % but 
what difcovers the impofition, are certain aftrological rules given 
in the body of the work. — Thus, to calculate the governing planet 
or Raja for the year 3 The author fays 44 multiply the year of Saka 
by 3, to the product add 2, divide the firm by 7, and the remainder 
<l "will fliew the governing planet or Raja for the year, to which if you add 
3 (deducting 7 if the fum admit), you will have its prime minifter.”* 
The name “Saka” fhews the forgery, for ParaVar is fuppofed to have 
lived feveral centuries before the era of Saka or Saliban . 

* T he governing planets are x. Sun*. 3* Moon. 3, Mars, 4, Mercury. 5, Jupiter, 6. 

Yenus*. 7, Sitxrn in uel; osakr. ' ' ' ■Cjf-.Yr'l . 
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76. The Bbafuoti, I believe, was originally calculated for the meridian 
of Siam, and was introduced into this part of India, as appears from the 
formula for calculating the Sonkranti, about the year 1190 of Sakai or 
167 years after its date— The formula given in the Brohma Siddhanta for 
calculating the Sonkranti for Byjack, (i. e. the inftant the Sun enters aries 
according to true motions) makes the time come out later by one Hindu mi- 
nute, than the Bbafuoti. Hence, fuppofing that the formula of each when 
written, was regulated or made to agree with the Surya Siddhanta, which 
was then the ftandard work 5 the Brohma Siddhanta muft have been deduc- 
ed from the Bbafuoti, about 43 years after its introduftion into this part of 
India : or about the year 1333 of Saka. This conjecture if true, may be of 
ufe in pointing out the epoch of the forgeries- of their eighteen Siddhanlas 
&c. as it is probable, the whole may have been done nearly about the fame 

time, to anfwer fome particular purpofe the Brahmins might have then in 

view*. 

> s!C* 

77 - The mean annual motions of the - Sufi) Mboh and planets, according 


to the Bbafuoti, Brohma Siddhanta, ViJIm Siddhanta, mi fome others 
as. follow ; 

Hindu Sphere 

Sun. 

o s ' o° 0 o" 

Moon, 

4 TZ- 46 40 

Mercury, 

1 24 46 57t v 

Venus, 

7 JJ 11 I 0 *£? 

Mars, * 

6 11 24 30 

Jupiter, ~ . 

1 0 30 34 

Saturn, 

- 0 13 12, . . ... 

Moon’s Apogee, 

XT 1 

■ f 10 41 S /t - 


T T Node, : Q. 19 , M 32-14 

Dddd 
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78. Tin length of the year according to the above mentioned works, is - 
365'''' 1 £ d °' gi' 30' ■, hence we get the following mean motions of the Sun, 
Moon and planets, in that fpace of time from De la Lande’s tables; 

European fphere. reduced to Hindu fphere. ■ 

Sun * - o" o' o' 58", 648 - q«- o', o ! - o ' 

Moon — 4 13 47 3 8 ? 97 6 $ 4 12 46 40.3*85 > 

Mercury - 1 24 46 35,51 1 24 45 36,8620 

Venus - 7 15 12 22,2097 7 *5 11 2 S’S ^ 1 7 

Mars - 6 11 25 17,8082 6 11 24 19,1602 ■ 

Jupiter 1 O 21 47 1 0 30 4 8 > 5 02 S 

Saturn - 0 12 14 8,0193 O 12 13 9 > 37 l 3 

Moon’s Apogee 1 to 41 34.25 1 10 +° 35 - 6 020 

-r— , Node o 19 20 52,41 0.19 2i 51,0580 

By comparing thefe motions with thofe in § 77, fome idea may be formed 
of the antiquity of the works ; but as the Brokm Siddhdnta and Vijhw 
Siidhanta ,• take notice of the Calpa of Varaha, it is clear that neither 
of them can poffihljr: be older than the time of that aftronomer, 

79. The Sun’s apogee, and the aphelia of the planets have no mo- 
tion according to thefe works j nor do they make a conjun&ion of the 
planets at the commencement of the Cali Tug ; beginning of either Calpa.% 
or at any other period. 

80. The next aftronomer of any coniiderable note we meet with after 
Varaha and Sotanund, is Bh asker Acharya. This man accor- 
ding to the Totvocbmtamor& w as bom in the year 1036 of Saka, and m the 
year 1072, wrote or compied ’his aftrohomical work called the Siddbanta 
Siromoni in which he adapted the numbers of Brohma Gupta. He 
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alfo wrote or compiled feveral other works, fome of which are yet extant, 
as the Lila Votl and Beej Gonita / the former on menfuratiori, the latter on 
algebra, 

81* From ? the revolutions of the Sun, Moon and planets, &c. in a 
Culpa according to Brohma Gupta, (§ 31), we obtain the following mean 
annual motions ; 


Sun - - ' « 0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

O 

eat 

0 

IV 

0 

V 

0 

v* 

0 

* Moon » - 4 

12 

46 

3° 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Mercury - 1 

24 

44 

59 


42 

43 

12 

Venus - * j 

15 

11 

56 

5 ° 

51 

21 

36 

Mars - - - 6 

11 

H 

8 

33 

33 

45 

S 6 

Jupiter «. ~ 1 

0 

21 

7 

56 

It 

24 

0 

Saturn - - 0 

12 

12 

5 ° 

11 

21 

5 ° 

24 

Moon’s Apogee 1 

10 

40 

3i 

45 

26 

3B 

24 

— — Node 0 

19 

21 

33 

21 

1 

26 

24 


Sun s Apogee 8 38 24 

which motions being reckoned from the commencement of the Calpa 
of Brohma , gave the pofitions of Sun, Moon and planets, with thofe of 
the Moon’s apogee and node in the time of the author of the fyftem, as 
near as he could determine them by obfemtion. This Calpa of Brohma 
Gupta, is made to commence with Sunday at the inftant of Sun rife on the 
meridian of Lanka. 

82. The number of mean folar days affigned to this Calpa, is 
* 5779 * %5 00 °0 : And the length of the year therefore = 363"*' 
a 5 d °” 3 22* 30% hence we have the following mean motions of the Sun, 
Moon and planets, &c. From De la Lande’s tables, in that fpace of 
^tlrne. 
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European fphere, j 


Hindu fphere. 

Sun 

o s ' 

o° 

o' 

5l" >5 39 

o s - 

0° 

0 

o" 

Moon 

4 

12 

47 

24. 15 

, 4 

12 

46 

26,61 1 

Mercury 

1 

24 

46 

3 o> 9 1 

1 

24 

45 

33 > 37 * 

Venus 

7 

*S 

12 

20, 46 

j 7 

l 5 

11 

■22,921 

Mars 

6 

11 

25 

17, 22 

6 

11 

24 

19,681 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

49,052 

1 

0 

20 

5 I ’ 5 I 3 

Saturn 

0 

1% 

14 

7 >976 

0 

12 

13 

10,437 

Moon’s Apogee 

1 

10 

41 

34. 13 

r 

10 

4 P 

36 59 1 - 

*— — — Node 

0 

*9 

20 

32. 36 

0 

29 

21 

29,899 

Sun’s Apogee 



1 

2,133 i 




4,613 


83. The mean motions of the Son, Moon and pjanets, &c. for 100 


Hindu years ; 


7 ^ Syflem o/'Brohma Gupta.. 
Hindu fphere. 

De ea Lande’s tables 
Hindu Sphere. 

Difference , ; 
former + 

Sun 

„ • 0 / '/ 

O' 0 0 0 

o s ’ o° o' o // 

! o' 0" 

Moon, 

ro 17 30 0 

IO 17 24 21,1 

+ 

Vx 

VA 

00 

& 

Mercury 

2 14 59 29,5 

2 !5 55 37' 1 

-56 7,6 

Venus 

6 49 3+ 44>8 

6 18 38 13,1 

+5 6 3 a >7 

Mars 

3 O 14 13,7 

2 0 32 48,1 

-l8 32,4 

Jupiter 

5 5 13 13,6 

5 4 45 5i,3 : 

427 22,3 

Saturn 

4 21 23 38,9 

4 21 57 23,7 

-33 44-8 

Moon’s Apogee 3 17 32 33,7 

3 17 4» S 9’ 1 

- 8 3>4 


4 35 55 35 

4 15 49 49,9 

+ 5 

Sun’s Apogee 

J4>4 

7 4i,3 

- 7 26,9 


84, The year 4900 of the Cali yug } according to this fyflem will end 
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■on the nth April 1799, at 15' pail two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka: 
at which Inflant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon and planets, &c. 
will be 


Acccording to 

De la Lande 

"Difference the for- 


Brohma Gupta. Hindu Sphere . 

Hindu Sphere. 

mtr -{- or — 

dge deduced . 

Sun’s mean, Longitude 

c - 0 / 7/ 

0000 

*• 0 t f t • 

0000 


Tears. 

Moon’s ditto 

2 17 30 0 

2 16 2 17,6 

+ 1 27 42,4 

1183 

Mercury’s ditto 

2 11 59 35)3 

2 27 45 28,9 

-15 45 53^6 

1685 

V enus’s ditto 

2 14 24 47,6 

2 2 25 n,4 

^-n 59 36,2 

1272 

Mars’s ditto 

2 10 42 37,7 

2 14 34 33)4 

^ 3 3 i 55)7 

1250 

Jupiter’s ditto 

1 15 15 44,8 

1 10 16 40,4 

+ 4 59 4)4 

1036 

Saturn’s ditto 

2 27 5 21,7 

3 4 39 28,5 

- 7 34 6,8 

1254 

Moon’s apogee 

n 25 23 1 6,9 

11 26 28 51,5 

— * 5 34 # 

814 

node fup. 

w 3 3 6 34)6 

ji 2 20 37,3 

+ 1 15 57)3 i 

1320 , 

Sun’s apogee 

2 17 57- 21,6 

2 19 53 28,5 

— 1 56 6,9 

1559 


Sum of the feveral ages deduced - = .11373 

mean age of the fyflem of Brohma Gupta == 1263^^- 


$5. The revolutions of the equinoxes in a Calpa according to this fyf- 
tem are 199669. Hence the annual preceffion, - 1 99669 - ~ 5 9", 9007 

De la Lanoe s s tables make it (§ 82) « - 57 , 539 

Difference ~ - - - - 2,3617 

In the Groho Laghob , written in the year 1442 of Saka, by Gonesh fon 
of Kesobo, the annual preceffion is Bated at one minute ; and at the end of 
the year 444 Saba, or 3633 of the Cali yug, the firfl point of aries in 
the Hindu fphere was fuppofed to have coincided with the vernal equi- 
nox. I mention thefe circumftances merely to fhew that the quantity of 
the annual preceffion, and the point from whence it is computed, are not 
ihe fame in all Hindu books of aflronomy. 
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Having thus given a general outline of the Hindu fyftems of .a’ftrono* 
my at prefent in ufe, with their formation, and the principles on which 
they are founded 5 I diall now elofe the fubjedt with the following ta- 
bles and precepts for calculating the commencement of the - Hindu years 
and months, according to agronomical and civil reckonings, and the 
correfponding times in the European calendar. 

The inftant the Sun enters a fign, is called by the Hindus Softk* 
?ranti; and at that moment the aftronomical month begins. If the Sun 
enters a lign between Sun-rife and midnight, the civil month will begin at the 
following Sun-rife. But if the Sun enters a fign between midnight and 
Sun-rife it is then called Kot Sonkranti , and the whole of the following 
day and night belong to the preceding civil month. 

The agronomical day, in this part of India , Is reckoned from midnight 
to midnight, and begins at the equator fix hours earlier than the civil day of 
the fame name : the civil, begins at Sun-rife, and continues to the Sun-rife 
following. 

% 

The following tables are conflru&ed to {hew the time elapfed of the 
day according to civil reckoning ; (or .rather from fix A. M.) — fo that if 
you add fifteen dondos, you have the time expired from midnight s— -the 
Hindu parts of a day, are converted into European hours, minutes, <&c. by 
multiplying by 2 and dividing the product by 5, and vice verfa. 



This table has been computed from the length of the year given in the 
Bhafvoti , Brohma Siddbanta , &c. In Hindu tables of this kind, the days 
are divided by 7,; and the remainder only fet down % which renders them 
more commodious and expeditious in pradice j however, fuch would not 
anfwer our purpofe, for we muft have the days entire, in order to get the 
correfponding time in the European calendar* from the excefs of the Hindu 
above the Julian reckoning, which amounts to 7 days in 800 years. 


TABLE IV 










3^3 354 i 7 

324 355 r8 

3 2 5 356 19 

3 * 6 357 20 

327 338 21 

328 359 32 

329 360 23 

330 361 24 

331 362 2r 

333 363 2 

333 3 6 4 27 

334 3°5 28 

335 1 29 

336 2 30 

337 3 3 i 

338 4 32 

339 33 

340 34 

341 7 35 

342 36 

343 ' 9 37 

344 38 

345 11 39 

346 12 40 

347 13 4i 

348 14 

3491 1 S: 

350 16 

35* n 

352 

353 


. In leap years after 'February take out one day lefs'. 

Remarks. If the number of days given exceed 3 65 , take the differ 
ence and with that find the month and day ; 2 d. If the number given 
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Falls in the table before the day on which Byfack begins, — the month and 
day of the month correfponding will belong to the year following! and 
mull be dated accordingly. 

I* To find the inftant the Sun enters a fign or the Sofikranti . 

Precept, With the years expired of the Call yug enter Table I, and 
take out the days Sec . correfponding : take from Table II, the days &c. 
oppofite the given month, and add them to the former: divide the days thus 
found by 7, the remainder will fhew the day of the week, and the fraflion 
the time elapfed from 6 A. M. when the Sun enters the fign according to 
true motions. 

II. To find the day on which the civil month begins. 

Precept, If the Sun enters the fign between fun rife and midnight, adt 
I to the day of the week on which the Sofikranti falls j but if between 
midnight and fun rife *add 2, and the fum will be the day of the week on 
which the civil month begins at Sun-rife. 

III. To find the correfponding time, according to the European Calendar* 

Precept, 1. To the number of days found from Tables I, and II, add 1 
or a, according as the Sofikranti happens to fall before or after midnight as 
in the laft, and referve the fum. 3 . To the years expired of the Cali yug add 
3, and divide the fum by 4 : add to the quotient the years expired of the Cali 
yug , and fubtrafl the fum from that which you referved. 3. With the re- 
mainder enter Table III, and take out the month and- day correfponding, 
which will be the month and day of the month of the European edendar, 
<on which the Wndu : civil month begins at Sun rife according to Old Style* 
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IV. To find the year before or after the Chrijiian era, correfponding to 
any year of the Call yug . , . 

Precept . The Cali yug began 3102 years before the commencement of 
die Chrijiian era, or 3101 before the year of Christ’s birth ; therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali yug exceed 3102, the excefs + 1, will be the current 
year of th & Chrijiian era in which the firft month Byfack of the current 
Jiindu year begins. 3. If the years fall fhort of 3103, the difference 
will be the years before the Gbrifiian era : or the difference — 1, will be the 
years before the year of Christ’s birth. 


EXAMPLE' I. 

Required the day of the week and day of the month of the European 
calendar, correfponding to the firft: of Byfack in the year 4901 of the Cali yug? 
Years expired = 4900, and 4900 + 1 - 3102 = A. D. 1799. 


Table L For 4000 ~ 503 .g o o 
900 = 1132 52 30 
Table II. Byfack = 3 39 42 

Sum, - ~ — 6171 33 12 

Sonkranti, Wednefday^ 4 32 12 
Add per precept, i,' 

Byfack begins on Tburfday, 5 


6172 


Sum $171 + 1. • - 

i222.il~.1223 
Add 4900 

Sum ~ - - 6125 

Difference = 31 ft March O. S. 47 
Add diff. between O. & N. S. = u 
Sum = nth April , 1799. N. S. = 58 


The days of the week are always expreffed by figures as, i- {ox. Sunday, 2 for 
Monday, &c*. 


' • EXAMPLE II. ' 

Required the day of the week and day of the month of Eurofcar, 
calendar,, correfponding to the ift of Car tick, inthe year' 4901 of the 

€diyug^-\ ' ' : . - ■ 
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Years expired as in the laft. 


Table "L For 4000= 5035 o o 
900=1x325230 
Table IL Cartick . =. 190 34 54 
Sum, - - 6358 27 24 

Sonkranti , Monday, ~ 227 24 

Add 1 

1 ft Cartick , on Tnefday, 3 


Sum 6358 + 1 

.. 122 £± 1 — X 225 
4 

Add 4900 
Sum, 


6359 


612 


Difference = 4th OEloher, O. S. 234. 
Difference of ftyle add, - 11 

Sum = 15th OUbher, N, S. = 245 


EXAMPLE III. 

Required the day of the month, &c. on which the ift of Choitro in 
the year 4901 falls ? 


Table I. For 4900 = 6167 52 30 
Table IL Choitro — 338 32 57 
Sum, ’ 6506 25 27 

Add ~ ' - - 1 

Sum, » - 6507 

iff Choitro , on Wtdnefday- 4 


Sum, 

Deduct as above. 
Remainder, 
Dedu£l 1 year. 
Remainder, 


6507 

6125 

383 

=365 

J 7 


which per Table III = 1 ft March O.S. 
or 1 2th March , N. S. A* D. 1800 


EXAMPLE IV. 

Required the day of the week and day of the month of the European 
calendar, correfponding to the 10th of Cartick m the year 1711 of the Cali yug? 
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Years expired ~ 1710, and 3102 - 1710 + 1 = B. C. 1391. 


Table I. For 1000 =1258 45 0 

The 10th Cartick 

- = 2353' 

700 = 881 7 30 

' 438 

4 


10:= 12 35 1 5 

Add 1710 


Table II. Cartick = 190 34 54 

Sum 

= 3I3 8 ' 

Sum - 3343 si-39.. 

Difference 

= 215 

Add 1 

Which per Table = 

15 th September 

iff Cartkk, «. = 3344 

O. S. differencebetweenO. Sc N.S, 

Add - - 9 

was then = — 12 


10th Cartick, . =2353 

Therefore 213- 12 

« 203 

Which falls on Sunday = 1 

i Which per Table = 3d Sept, N. S. 


Whe n the Sonkranti happens to fair at or near midnight, the Hindu af- 
tronomers (or rather calculators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ a* 
mongff themfelves with refpedl to the day on which the civil month begins: 
fome making it later or earlier than others by a day, according to the works 
or tables from which each makes his computation. But independent of 
this irregularity, there is another which probably arifes from local cuftom s 
in, fome of the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably made to be- 
gin at the Sim-rife immediately following the inftantof the Sonkranti, whe- 
ther the fame happens before or after midnight On the other hand, moff : 
of the calendars calculated in and about Calcutta, and at Balia, make the 
month begin a day later when the Sun enters the fign after midnight, agree**, 
able to the nffps above laid down,.; 


RULES OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY i 

SlR WILLIAM JONES, the revered founder of the Society, in his 
Difcourfe, delivered on the 15th 'February 1784, and publifhed in the firft 
volume of thefe Refearches, recommended that in the infancy of the 
Society, there fhouldl^e no formal" rules. Accordingly none were pafted, 
but the fuggeftlons in the above difcourfe were unanimoufly adopted; and 
having been iince uniformly a died upon, they may be considered the ori- 
ginalrules of the inftitution. They were, in fubftance, as follow : 

L That the Inftltution be denominated the Afititick Society ; that the 
bounds' of its inveftigations be the geographical limits of Alia; and that 
within thefe limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is performed by 
man or produced by nature. 

II. That weekly meetings be held for the purpofe of hearing Origi- 
nal Papers read, on fuch fubje&s as fall within the circle of the Society’s 
inquiries. . 
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III. Til it all curious and learned men be invited to. Tend their track- 
to the Secretary ; for which they fhall immediately receive the thanks of 
tile Society. 

IV. That the Society’s Refearches be publifhed annually, if a fuffici- 
ency of valuable materials be received. 

V. . That mere tranflations of confiderable length be not admitted, 
except of fuch unpublished effavs or treat ifes as may be tranfmitted to the 
Society, by native authors. 

VI. That all queftions be decided on a ballot, by a majority of two- 
thirds, and that nine members be required to conliitute a Board for fuck 
decifions. 

VII* That no new member be admitted who has not expreffed a 
voluntary defire to become fo; and in that cafe, that no other qualification 
be required, than a love of knowledge, and a zeal for the promotion of it. 

The, foregoing are the only general points noticed in the Founder’s 
Difcourfe, but an additional rule was introduced by him, and has been fince 
continued, in proposing and electing. new members, viz. That the prop©** 
iition having been made and feconded, the eleflion take place by ballot, at 
the next meeting. This rule has alfo been eonfidered applicable to all 
queftions of importance. 

On the iqtli of Augt/ft 1796, a meeting of the Society was held, for the 
fpccial purpofe'of confidering.the befl means of rendering the Inftitutlon 
permanent* and for determining whether a Houfe Ihould be provided for 
the future meetings of the Society, when it was 
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Resolved, . , 

‘ jft. That . application be made to his Majefty, fox a Charter of Incor* 
poration for this Society. 

ad. That a Heufe he provided, for the rife of the Society.. 

3d. That a Committee be appointed to confider the bed mode of car- 
rying into execution the objefts of the two foregoing refolutions, and to 
report their opinion at the next meeting of the Society. 

4th. That the Committee be requeued to confider any rules and regu- 
lations for advancing and promoting the obje&s of the Inftitution of the 
Society, and lay them' before the Society for their determination at a fu- 
ture meeting. 

On the 29th of September 1796, the Committee 'ele&ed on the 19th of 
Augufi fubmitted the following proportions, which were unanimoully a- 
dopted by the Society. 

id. That the intended application to his Majedy to obtain a Charter 
of Incorporation for the Society, be made through the Governor General in 
Council and the Court of Dire&Qrs. 

2d. That the bed mode of carrying into execution the feeond refolu- 
tion of the Society on the 19th Augufi, will be, by building a commodious - 
houfe, as foon as the funds requifite fhall be provided. 

3d. That, in order gradually to edabliili funds for that purpofe, and 
for defraying the necedary current expences of the Society, an admiffion ; 
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fee be eftabliflied ; and that, as none of the prefent Members of the So- 
ciety ; hav.e .hitherto paid any fees, thofe refident in India contribute two 
gold mohurs in lieu thereof. 

4th. That a- like fum of two gold mohurs be paid in future by every 
new Member as an admiffion fee on his eie&ion. 

;£th. That every Member of the Society, refident in India, (honorary 
Members excepted) pay four gold mohurs per annum, quarterly, in the 
firfl week of January , April, July, and October, and any Member neglect- 
ing to pay his fubfcription for half a year after it becomes due, be confi- 
dered as no longer belonging to the Society. 

6th. That as admiffion fees and quarterly contributions would not, 
under a long courfe of time, afford funds fufficient to build a houfe, a fub- 
fcription for voluntary contributions be opened, and application made to 
Government, for a convenient fpot of ground, as a fite for the propofed 
Building. 

7th. That a Treafurer be elected. 

8th, That as frequent meetings would tend to promote the general 
objeCts of the Society, weekly meetings be eftabliflied, as foon as the build- 
ing intended for the purpofe {hall be fmilhed ; and that, in the mean time, 
a meeting of the Society be held at leaft: once in a month. 

9th. That, as it may not always be convenient for the Frefident to 
attend on fuch occafions, it is advifeablc to eleCt firfl: and fecond Vice Pre- 
fidents annually. 
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10 tli. That the Society appoint a Committee of Papers, confining of 
the Prefident, Vice Prefidents, and Secretary, for the time being, together 
with five other Members, to be elected annually j and that this Committee 
fhall feled the papers for publication, .and . fuperintend the printing of the 
Tranfadions of the Society. 

•it. That the Society make it publickly known, that it is their in- 
tention to eftablilh a Mufeum and Library, and that donations of books, 
manuferipts, and curiofities, will be thankfully -received and acknow- 
ledged. 

The Ive fkft wokmss of the Society ? s Refearches were pmbliflied by the 
Superintendents of the Honorable Company’s Prefs, for the produce of 
-their falej but, on the jd of May 1798, the Society refolved as follows : 

1 ft. That the Tranfadions be hereafter publifhed at the expence, and 
@n account of the Society ; both, as the Society have now a fund which 
may be applied to that purpofe, and as by this 'means the Society will be 
enabled to publifh any number of engravings that may be thought neceffaty 
to illuftrate the Papers, .as well as to, regulate, the price, and thereby extend 
..the circulation. of them. 

&d. That the Tranfadions be vpublifiied in India 5 as more convenient 
ior the fuperintendence of the Prefs ; as well as being more fuitable. to an 
Asiatick Society.; and that the\mode of Dublication, with all other details, 
be left, as heretofore, to the Committee of Papers. 

-$d. That the Committee of Papers ‘be authorized to draw upon the 
Treafurer for any fums requifite to defray the expence of publifliing the 
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Tnuifadtionsj and that an order, figned by a majority of the Committee,, 
be a fufficient warrant to the Treafurer for paying the fame. 

2%d AUGUST, 1798 . 

Resolved, that any Member of the Society may have the privilege of 
introducing, as a vifitor, any gentleman, who is not ufually refident in 
Calcutta* 

. nth OCTOBER^ 1798 . . 

■ On- a Cjtxeftion, propofed at a meeting held on the 27th September r 

whether abfent Members, refident in Calcutta , fhall be allowed to vote 
“ by proxy on the ele&ion of Vice Presents and Committee of Papers. 10 " 

The Society determined in the negative, * : 

10th JANUARY^ 1799 * 

Resolved, • . ' ■ • '• ; 

ifb. That it will be proper to publifh, with each volume of the 
Refearches, a lift of fuch Oriental fubje&s as may be confidered in the 
Mght of Desiderata j. to be prepared, by the Committee, from lifts*, 
Submitted to the Society, by the Members or others, 

2.L That, as a teftimonial to the merit of the beft Papers,, commu- 
nicated To thedSociety, on the fubjedts propofed as Desiderata, the 
author be/prefenfced with the volume of Refearches-, wherein fuch Paper is- 
contained, accompanied with a complimentary letter, from the Secretary, 
in the name of the Society. 

3d. That the rules of the Society, not already publilhed, be infested 
in an Appendix to the next volume. 
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4th. That four additional Members of the Committee of Papers be 
elected 1 and that the Committee do hereafter confift of thirteen Members, 
including the Prefident, Vice-Prefidents, and Secretary of whom, any Mem- 
ber, not lefs than five, may be competent to form a Committee. 

FEBRUARY 7th , 1799., 

Th e Committee of Papers were authorized by a refolution of the Society 
to defray any fmali contingent expences on account of the Society, which 
they might deem indifpenfable, , 

JULY ith, 1799. 

Resolved, 

Th at, in' cafe,, at any future meeting of the Society, the Prefident and 
both Vice Presidents (hould be abfent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed 
time of meeting ; the fenior Member of the Society prefent, fiiall take the 
chair for the evening. 


The meetings of the Society are now held on the firft Thurfday of every 
month, at eight o’clock from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and at 
nine during the other fix months of the year. 
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